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Watkine in the spring along the coasts of Cornwall, and 
meditating on the subject of this paper, on a green cliff over- 
hanging the sea, I came upon a flock of young lambs. Nothing 
can be imagined more beautiful; nothing, as I thought, more 
touching. ‘The gay innocence of these young creatures, their 
movements of instinctive delight, their bleating, leaping, nuz- 
zling, sucking, under the blue sky, testified to a confidence in 
the benevolence of the world into which they had been born, 
as characteristic of Nature as it is paradoxical to reason. For 
the universe they trusted so naively, what had it really 
prepared for them? The butcher's knife; or at best, a slow 
transformation into mere sheep—stupid, unimaginative, 
burdened with the weight of years and wool—such creatures 
as the ewes who watched with a grave, unintelligent dis- 
approval the mad gambols of their disquieting offspring. 

The scene was typical; and as I watched it I considered 
with astonishment the course of Nature—how in every kind, 
from the lowest up to man, generation after generation flings 
its children into the world ; how these take up existence with- 
out misgiving or fear; and whatever disillusionment they may 


experience, are never for an instant deterred from handing on 
Vor. I.—No. 3. 28 
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the questionable gift of life to others, who receive it as blindly 
and trustingly as they had done themselves. 

It is this attitude of unquestioning confidence in life that 
I wish to indicate by the word “optimism.” In animals it 
appears to be instinctive; and commonly it is so in men. 
For we, too, even those of us who profess to be philosophers, 
are under the dominion of something that is not reason, some- 
thing which impels us by sheer force to affirm existence, over- 
rides the intellect if it protests, and urges us to live, and to 
beget life, even though we be convinced that to do so is 
immoral or absurd. Nay, for the most part, it would, I 
believe, be true to say that the reason itself, even when it has 
thought itself most free, has been really a slave to this dominant 
instinct, and in constructing its systems has been content to 
assume without proof its main conclusion that the life we live 
is somehow worth the living. 

If that be so, it might seem superfluous to raise the 
question I am propounding, and inquire into the basis of an 
optimism which, it may be said, is part of our constitution. 
But we must not exaggerate the case. Men do, it is true, for 
the most part, instinctively accept existence; even in their 
reflection they do tend to assume at the dictation of Nature 
an axiom which it might be hard for reason to demonstrate ; 
even when they deny it, they are very apt to act none the less 
as if it were true. But, in spite of all this, reason has its place. 
It demands that conduct shall harmonise with conviction ; it 
demands that conviction shall be rational; and in spite of 
failure after failure, will never cease from the endeavour to 
make it so. And if those who listen to reason are few, if the 
course of the world is mainly and palpably controlled by what 
are sometimes called the “life-promoting instincts,” yet there 
have been times in the history of mankind, nay, there have 
been whole eras, in which these instincts themselves have 
drooped and flagged under the sense of disillusionment, in 
which the question as to the worth of life has been nakedly 
and honestly asked, and in which no answer, or a negative one, 
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has been forthcoming. Nature, I think, cannot hope perma- 
nently to burke inquiry. Already four hundred millions adhere, 
’ at least nominally, to a creed whose ideal is the annihilation of 
the will to live. And if we are inclined to dismiss the 
Buddhist religion as a mere symptom of the decadence of the 
East, we may remember with profit the extraordinary, and to 
us, as I think, instructive crisis through which our own West 
passed at the beginning of the Christian era. At that time 
civilisation had, as it seemed exhausted its impulse. The 
stream of history, immense in its breadth, grew slacker and 
slacker in its flow. The huge machine moved with reluctant 
weariness. Habit, no longer passion, was the motive force, 
and it was a force that grew daily weaker. Not one man or 
two, here and there, but many men everywhere, were asking 
that fatal and terrible question—Why? the question that, 
once it makes itself heard, shatters like the trump of doom 
the society that cannot give it an answer. Roman society had 
no answer ; and if the West was redeemed, it was only by an 
influx of barbarians whose brutal passion for life was unable 
even to understand the question asked by the great civilisation 
they destroyed. The appeal to reason was checkmated by 
emotion, and under the dominion of fear and desire grew up 
the great Catholic scheme which for centuries dominated 
the human mind. But Reason, in spite of all the efforts of 
Nature, will not, I believe, permit herself permanently to be 
silenced. Even now, are there not signs that she is beginning 
to assert herself? Under the surface of our astonishing activity 
in the twentieth century, are there not symptoms similar to 
those which accompanied the downfall of Rome—the decline 
of religion, the bankruptcy of philosophy, the inroads of 
pessimism, and the recrudescence of superstition? The 
question I am asking may, I think, turn out to be one not 
merely of speculative but of practical importance; it may 
embody a challenge of intellect to life too urgent to be diverted 
by sophistry, too vigorous to be shouted down by mobs. 
However that may be, it is a question, I think, not unworthy 
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the consideration of philosophers ; and perhaps I need make 
no further excuse for introducing it to the readers of this 
Journal. I will proceed, therefore, without more ado, to state 
more precisely what it is that I propose to discuss. 

In using the word “ optimism,” what I have in view is not 
a reasoned conviction, but an attitude towards life; the 
attitude which, as I think, is natural to men, and which 
is specially characteristic of the West, and among Westerns, 
more particularly of Anglo-Saxons. This attitude is unre- 
flective, and is indicated not so much by expressed opinions 
as by high spirits and active impulses. It is the attitude 
of “going-ahead,” of assuming that things are “worth 
while,” of ambition, enthusiasm, enterprise, confidence, 
verve. It prompts to action; not, however, merely from a 
sense of duty (though that may be present), but primarily 
from a delighted confidence that the action is going to lead 
somehow to results that are supremely good. Difficulty and 
hardship it takes in the spirit, not of the Stoic, but of the 
adventurer ; they, it feels, are not of the essence of things ; 
they are mere negative obstacles ; the real thing is benevolent, 
life-furthering, good. The earth is one which is adapted to 
our desires, and our desires may be trusted, both as to the 
nature of the object they seek, and as to its attainability by 
effort. A belief in all this, not necessarily formulated, but 
felt, is what I wish to indicate by the word “optimism.” And 
my question is—What hypotheses ought we logically to be 
able to accept if we are to justify optimism to our reason ? 
I do not ask whether the hypotheses are true; I ask merely 
what they are. And if this seems to be an inversion of the 
proper order of inquiry, I can only reply that it is the order 
which strikes me as natural; and that I find it hard to take 
a serious interest in any philosophic inquiry until I have 
grasped the bearing of the inquiry upon life. 

I ask, then, what general view of the universe ought, if 
men were logical, to underly the optimism they express in 
their temperament and their conduct? It must, I think, be 
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one of two views. Either we must hold that the world is 
eternally perfect, or we must hold that it is a process towards 
“some attainable good end. The first hypothesis is the one I 
propose to examine first. It is one that has always been a 
favourite with philosophers, and, for that matter, with poets. 


“I am the eye with which the Universe 
Beholds itself, and knows itself divine.” 


So speaks Shelley’s Apollo; and so, I suppose, might speak 
the Substance of Spinoza, or the Absolute of Hegel. The 
world as a whole being good, all parts of it also are somehow 
good, and all activities, and even all evils,— 


*¢ All partial evil universal good,” 


as Pope, very accurately from his standpoint, remarks. We 
may therefore, it seems, on this hypothesis, trust without fear 
the instinct that bids us co-operate with Nature. Our optimism 
is a reflection of that of the Eternal Being, and is justified from 
His point of view, if not from ours. 

This philosophy, in its various forms, is to many minds 
exceedingly alluring. Men do, when they reflect, most keenly 
desire a world that shall be eternally good, and turn with 
longing to those who profess to give it them. But, honestly, 
can we think that such a world is the world of which we have | 
experience? Evil, surely, is too patent and palpable ; persists 
too obstinately in the face of all assertions of eternal good. 
And, what is more, by the existence of evil our whole activity 
is conditioned. We act always towards ends in time; and 
these, however diverse, may be seen, I think, when we consider, 
to be all included under one. It is an object, somehow or other, 
in great things or small, by long reaches or short, for ourselves 
or for others, to destroy or diminish evil, and to create or 
increase good. If, then, it were really true, and we believed 
it to be true, that everything somehow is eternally good, we 
should, I think, for the most part feel that the root of our 
activity was cut away. This, I know, is a conclusion denied 
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by those who maintain the position I am considering. For 
though they hold that evil is not real, they give it a place as 
Appearance; and against this Appearance, they urge we may 
still contend. But can we? and even, ought we to? For the 
existence of this Appearance must somehow be essential to the 
eternal perfection. If it be not, there is something in per- 
fection which is not perfect; if it be, to destroy it would be 
to destroy the perfection. So that, on this view, it would 
seem, not only must the attempt to get rid of evil be vain, 
it must even be impious; for its only result, if it could be 
successful, would be to diminish good. “Ah, but,” I shall 
be told, “although it be true that the way in which we con- 
ceive of our activity is absurd, yet the activity in itself is right. 
For really it is the Absolute that is acting in us; and our 
notion that we are achieving an end is merely his device to 
keep us in play.” We then, it would seem, are dupes of the 
Eternal Being. And this may be all very well so long as the 
dupery is successful. But what when our philosophy has 
exposed it? shall we continue to acquiesce? Not, I think, 
willingly, and with our reason, though no doubt we may be 
compelled by the force of instinct. “ But,” it will be urged, 
“this Eternal Being is good; we are bound therefore to 
approve its activity ; and therefore our own, which is a part 
- of its.” To this I can only reply that for my own part I do 
not see in what intelligible sense a Being can be good of 
whose existence evil, whether it be called apparent or real, 
is an essential constituent. The Substance, or the Absolute, 
for aught I can see, might just as well be called the Devil 
as God; and a belief in It seems to me necessarily fatal to 
any possible justification of our activity in time. The doctrine 
of apparent evil and of the illusoriness of ends must, I believe, 
or at least ought to, lead to pessimism. Or does anyone really 
hold that if you could convince an ordinary man that the evil 
he eschews, and (I suppose) equally the good he pursues, is 
mere appearance, and that the point of his activity is not, as 
he supposes, the attainment of certain temporal ends, but the 
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maintenance of the eternal life of a Being to whom the 
appearance of the Evil which he believes himself to be 
diminishing is as essential as that of the Good he believes 
himself to be increasing—does anyone hold that such a doctrine 
could seem to him comforting or inspiring? that he would be 
inclined to worship such a Being as God? and be satisfied to 
transfer his allegiance from the temporal issues he has found 
so dear, to the eternal fact which renders those issues absurd ? 
For my own part, I do not believe either that he would, or 
that he ought to. On the contrary, I believe that he would 
experience a sense of weary disillusionment ; that the suggested 
optimism would turn into its opposite; and that the Absolute, 
if it wished to keep the world going in the old style, would 
have to invent some new trick less patent to philosophy. 
That, at least, is how the matter presents itself to me; and 
though I do not suppose I have convinced anyone who was 
not convinced before, I should probably advance no further 
by labouring the point. 

I turn, then, from the hypothesis that the world is eternally 
good, to the more natural one that it is a mixture of Evil and 
Good, both of which are real. This view has at least the 
advantage that it gives us a real antagonist; the end we pro- 
pose—the diminution of Evil and the increase of Good—is not 
stultified by our primary assumption ; and we may pass on to 
the question—what further assumptions are necessary if our 
intuitive optimism is to be justified ? 

And first, is it necessary to take any account of the result 
of our activity? Or is it enough to believe that there is a real 
conflict, the conflict being a sufficient end in itself? Some 
people, I think, especially among Anglo-Saxons, would be 
inclined, if they cared to entertain this latter question at all, to 
answer it in the affirmative. Those in whom the fighting 
instinct is strong love battle for its own sake; and if they can 
persuade themselves they are fighting for the Good, they have, 
they feel, all that they need, without raising the question of 
the result. The question whether or how far Good is attainable 
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—as well as the even more important one as to what things 
really are good—are apt to appear to them disturbing and 
vexatious ; they are afraid that their efforts might be paralysed 
by such considerations ; and perhaps they are right. Neverthe- 
less, whatever they might or might not admit, there must, I 
think, underly their efforts, if their attitude is really optimistic, 
some assumption about the result of their work. They must 
believe, surely, in the first place, at least so much, that their 
efforts towards Good will tend, so far as they go, to produce 
Good, and not Evil. The contrary assumption clearly must 
lead straight to pessimism. Similarly, I think, they must believe 
that Good, not Evil, is, or at least may be, increasing in the long 
run. It would, of course, be possible, and it might even be 
noble, to fight on with the consciousness of a losing battle ; and 
to do so in any particular case would be quite compatible with 
a general optimism about the world as a whole. But a belief 
that in the world, as a whole, Evil was triumphing—a belief, in 
Emily Brontés phrase, in “ conquering II] and conquered Good ” 
—tust I think take the heart out of the fight even of the most 
robust ; and though they might still continue to contend, and 
might have our applause in doing so, their attitude would no 
longer be the optimist’s we are considering. Nay, in the long 
run, I cannot but think, if such a conviction became general, 
even the Anglo-Saxon race would cease to contend out of sheer 
despair; the West, like the East, would turn from the pursuit 
of life, to the annihilation of the will to live. For take the 
most active, strenuous and unreflecting man at the season of 
failure or at the point of death; take him when he is com- 
paratively unpreoccupied with the fun of the fight, with adapt- 
ing means to ends, and planning or realising schemes ; ask him 
to consider not merely himself but all with whom he has come 
into contact, and especially those whose dearest aims he has 
defeated ; ask him to review not merely his own age but all the 
course of history, back and forward, and to suppose that in all 
time past and in all time to come there never has been and 
there never will be any diminution of Evil or any increase of 
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Good ; nay, that the contrary has been the case; and that the 
only result of his own efforts, as of all others, has been to delay 
the inevitable and complete triumph of Bad—make him feel 
and understand such a supposition, and he will, I think, at once 
indignantly repudiate it as intolerable; or, if he could be per- 
suaded to accept it, would miserably feel that the ground had 
been cut away beneath his feet, and that there remained no 
justification for his own or for any possible life. Out of habit 
and obstinacy he might continue to labour, but he would 
labour in the spirit of a pessimist, not in that of Mr Kipling and 
Mr Rhodes. He would not be a true Anglo-Saxon ; he would 
be something very like what we love to conceive of the 
“decadent” Latins. 

And not dissimilar, I think, would be the attitude of one 
who, while believing in the attainability of this or that particular 
Good, should be agnostic on the question of any ultimate 
triumph of Good on the whole. I am aware, of course, that 
most men pursue particular Goods without any conscious or 
habitual reference beyond them. But it is one thing not to 
have reflected on the possibility of an ultimate or general Good ; 
another, definitely to be sceptical about it. Such definite doubt 
I think must naturally lead to something more like pessimism 
than optimism. It need not check activity, though I think it 
would tend in that direction ; but it would strike at the root 
of joy and faith. The position may be illustrated by the case of 
the late Professor Huxley, a man, as I think, of singularly 
clear and noble ethical insight. He, if I understand him rightly, 
held that there is no reason to suppose that the Universe is 
constructed on the lines of Good, or that Good will ever, in 
any ultimate way, prevail over Bad. But on the other hand, 
he held it to be proved by experience that it is possible, over a 
certain limited period of time, to increase Good and diminish 
Evil; and that this is a sufficient basis for action. So it is; 
but not for optimistic action. The attitude prompted by such 
@ position is rather one of grim determination, devoid of 
enthusiasm, of delight, of confidence, of all that makes the 
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morning of the world, the song of the poet, the bleat of the 
lamb, the blurt of the Anglo-Saxon. 

Contrast with this view—which I consider to be as noble as 
it is depressing—that of the men who in the eighteenth 
century formulated the doctrine of progress which was the 
real inspiration of the nineteenth. As they saw it, the whole 
process of the world, from the beginning of time, was one 
triumphant march to the goal of Good. To that end nature 
and man, conscious and unconscious efforts, passion, instinct, 
reason, all conspired. Blindly, for countless centuries, there 
had worked at the heart of things that which in these last 
generations had become conscious of itself—the reason of the 
whole universe seeking with joy its own perfection. This, 
surely, is the truly optimistic view; the intellectual position 
required by the Western world to justify its instinctive pursuit 
of life; and it is the position adopted without reflection by 
the philosophers of the nineteenth century, from Kant and 
Hegel (it is included among Hegel’s contradictions), to many 
of our own contemporaries. 

Yet this doctrine of progress, in the form in which it was 
originally announced, is already, I think, ceasing to hold the 
field. For this there are various reasons. Partly, I suppose, 
we see how little support it finds in known facts; how short is 
the period and how small the area over which even what we 
call progress has prevailed ; insomuch that we can hardly deny 
the dictum of Sir Henry Maine that progress, so far as our 
positive knowledge goes, must be regarded rather as an ex- 
ception than as the rule. Partly, we see how doubtful is even 
such progress as we think we can recognise; how gains are 
counterbalanced by losses; and how hard it is to sum up the 
total result. If, for instance, we have gained in scientific 
knowledge and practical capacity, have we not lost in 
imagination, in nobility and spiritual force? Such considera- 
tions undoubtedly have damped our belief in progress. They 
affect, however, rather the fact than the conception, and it is 
with the latter that we are at present concerned. Is the con- 
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ception of progress, in the form in which it has become 
popularised, sufficient to bear the weight of Western optimism ? 
I doubt it; and for this reason. Progress has been commonly 
conceived as progress not of the individual but of the race. 
The individual has been thrust into the background, under 
the influence of biology ; and the world process has come to be 
regarded as a movement towards the perfection not of All, but 
of some remote generation. The progress of humanity has 
extruded that of the individual, who has thus been reduced to 
a mere means towards an end in which he has no participation. 

Such a conception, regarded as an ideal, has, I think, 
palpable defects. Humanity is made up of individuals; and 
what people call the progress of humanity implies, that of 
those individuals an indefinite number, who have the misfortune 
to be born earlier in time, come into existence, suffer, contend, 
aspire, struggle, acquiesce, experience at the best partial good, 
at the worst unmitigated evil, and finally are extinguished, 
ignorant, blind, confused, as they were born, with no result 
for it all save that they have formed the stepping-stones for 
others who are to enjoy, for a brief time, the full illumination 
of Good at some date indefinitely remote. 

So stated—and I have stated it, I think, not unfairly—the 
position ceases to be a possible basis for optimism. It may 
indeed justify activity directed towards a positive end—though 
even that may be doubted, since it might, not unreasonably, 
be held to be better to aim rather at extinguishing existence 
than at perpetuating it on such miserable terms. But it can 
hardly justify the confidence and enthusiasm which is an essen- 
tial characteristic of optimism. Unless indeed it be seriously 


maintained that for most people life on earth as we know it is 


so transcendently good that it deserves in itself, without 
reference to anything beyond, to be supported and perpetuated 
with delight. That is a view, I suppose, which may be held 
by some few fortunate and unimaginative souls, but I cannot 
believe it would commend itself to an enlightened under- 
standing. Too few of us, surely, attain the Good even of 
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which we are capable; too many are capable of too little ; and 
all are capable for so short a time. A Good so precarious, so 
capriciously distributed, in the course of a life so brief, has 
seldom, I think, seemed to men, when they have come to 
reflect, to be a Good very much worth the pursuit. On this 
point the experience of the East is instructive. Nothing is 
more striking than the transformation of those early Aryan 
warriors, who came down from the North like Greeks, 
active, aggressive, enthusiastic, into the race of mild Hindus, 
penetrated with the sense of nothingness, desiring only to be 
re-absorbed into the Universal whence they sprang, and 
enduring the while, with quiet contempt, the fatuous energies 
of men who still think it worth while to trade, to govern and 
to fight. We may attribute the change, if we will, to climate, 
to institutions, or what not? But there is something behind 
all that—the permanent challenge of the reason to the instinct 
that affirms life—a challenge which the Indian met, and before 
which he succumbed—a challenge we too must meet, as it 
was met by Greeks and Romans, and to which we too must 
succumb, unless we have some better reply than that old saying, 
not of a Hindu, but of a Greek,— 


Kal TavTa Kos TaVTA TO pyndev 
mavta yap Ta yuvdpeva. 

Western optimism, in my belief, is doomed, unless we can 
believe that there is more significance in individual lives than 
appears upon the surface; that there is a destiny reserved for 
them more august than any to which they can attain in their 
life of threescore years and ten. On this point I can, of course, 
only speak my own conviction—the conviction that, at the 
bottom of every human soul, even of those that deny it, there 
lurks the insatiate hunger for eternity; that we desire, in 
Browning’s phrase, something that will 


“make time break 
And let us pent-up creatures through 
Into eternity, our due ;” 


and that nothing short of this will ever appear, in the long 
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run, once men have begun to think and feel, to be a sufficient 
justification and apology for the life into which we are born. 

‘I conceive, then, that a doctrine of progress which is to be 
a basis for optimism must comprise at least the possibility of 
a Good to be attained by individual souls after death. And 
this brings me to the point of view which up to quite recent 
times has been, in the West, the support on which men have 
relied, and the weakening of which is coincident with the in- 
roads of pessimism—TI mean the point of view of the Christian 
Church. The doctrine of the church is, I think, in some of 
its aspects, the noblest and most satisfactory which men have 
ever devised for their comfort in their blind, enigmatic 
pilgrimage. This life, it recognises, is not all; beyond it lies 
eternity, an eternity either of Good or of Evil; which of 
these is to be the lot of the individual soul depends upon its 
conduct while on earth. It is free to choose either Good or 
Evil; and as it chooses, so will be its reward. I have called 
this doctrine noble, first because of its recognition that the goal 
of ultimate satisfaction is eternal life in the contemplation of 
Good ; secondly, because of its implicit assertion of the infinite 
distinction between Good and Evil, a distinction which our 
modern mode of thought tends to confuse and blur, inevitably, 
and certainly not altogether without advantage, considering 
how imperfect are our notions of either. 

But if the doctrine has its noble aspect, it has others which 
are irrational, and even immoral. It depends, in the first 
place, in any sense in which we can accept it as satisfactory, 
upon the belief in free will. I am aware, of course, that it 
has been, and perhaps still is, held by many who do not accept 
that belief. But I cannot think that a doctrine will, in the 
‘ long run, commend itself to the conscience of mankind, still 
less support an optimistic view of the world, which sends men 
to an eternal hell, not for any fault of their own, but because 
they have been once for all created bad. Now, in our time a 
large and increasing number of people are determinists, if not 
fatalists ; and a conjunction of that mode of thought with a 
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belief in the Christian theology must, I think, inevitably lead 
directly to pessimism, as men become, if they do, more intelli- 
gent and more humane. 

Leaving, however, this point-—which might easily land 
me in a controversy in which I have no desire to be in- 
volved —there are few of us who, even if we accept the 
doctrine of free will, can believe in the righteousness of hell. 
This, I am aware, may be attributed to mere weakness. If, 
it may be said, we can deserve an eternal heaven, then surely 
we can also deserve an eternal hell; and with our modern 
squeamishness may be contrasted the splendid audacity of 
Dante, himself the tenderest as well as the sternest of men,— 


“* Giustizia mosse il mio alto fattore ; . 


Fecemi la divina potestate, 

La somma sapienza e il primo amgre.” 
It must be remembered, however, that I am discussing the 
postulates of optimism; and with optimism I conceive the 
doctrine of hell to be incompatible; firstly, because, even 
on the vindictive theory, an eternal punishment is indefinitely | 


excessive for a temporal offence ; secondly, because, rightly or 
wrongly, we have come to demand that any heaven which we 
can hold to be good, must somehow or other be a heaven for 
all. 


Such a demand may, of course, be represented as weak 
and sentimental; may be charged with ignoring the distinction 
between the good and the bad. I would suggest, however, 
that the distinction between what we call good and bad 
people is neither so clear nor so fundamental as that between 
Good and Evil themselves. The best man is not so very good 
nor the worst so very bad, especially if we take into account 
all the circumstances and influences which may have helped 
the one and hindered the other. Is any man so bad as to 
deserve eternal hell ; or, for that matter, so good as to deserve 
eternal heaven? Few, I think, would answer in the affirma- 
tive. And if we are to hold, as we must, I believe, if we are 
to be optimists, that there is some definite goal to be reached 
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by all individuals by a temporal process—the notion of a series 
of successive existences, in the course of which all are gradually 
purified and made fit for the heaven they are ultimately to 
attain, would seem to be the one least open to objection. It 
is also, I think, the one which is gradually popularising itself 
among those who, without being students of philosophy, feel 
an intimate interest in its problems, and are not satisfied 
with the Christian solution; among the readers, for example, 
of Browning, Whitman and Meredith; among the many 
devotees of spiritualism ; and among those who follow, with an 
interest that is not merely scientific, the proceedings of the 
Psychical Society. 

To sum up, then, my conclusions. The postulates of 
optimism or some of them, at least, I conceive to be— 


(1) That the world is not eternally good, but embodies a 
real (not merely an apparent) process in time 
towards a good end. 

(2) That this end is one in which all individuals will 
somehow participate. 

(8) That therefore individual souls must be immortal, and 
must all of them ultimately reach heaven. 


Now these postulates, whether or no they may seem 
credible, are at any rate directly opposed to all the modes of 
thought that have been or are officially accepted in 
Christendom. They are opposed to Christianity, for they deny 
hell! They are opposed to the various philosophies of the 
Absolute, for they assert a real temporal process. They are 
opposed to current scientific preconceptions, for they assert 

a progress which is not of the species but of individuals. On 
_ the other hand, among the uneducated and the superstitious, 
and among those who are not associated by training or 
environment with any particular school of thought, they are, 

1 I am aware, of course, that many modern people calling themselves 


Christians do not accept the doctrine of Hell; but it has been an essential 
doctrine of Christian theology at least from the time of Augustine. 
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I think, beginning to commend themselves as satisfactory, if 
not as true. They are at the bottom, for instance, of the 
interest felt in what is called theosophy; they are at the 
' bottom of spiritualism ; they are at the bottom of Browning 
Societies; they are at the bottom of the Psychical Society. 
If I am right in my notion that they appeal to the “life- 
affirming” instinct in man, and that nothing else, when we 
think the matter out, does so, then I think they have a future, 
if not in philosophy or science, then in religion or superstition. 
It is important then, it seems to me, that they should be 
considered by both science and philosophy, if it is desirable 
that those who make it their business to think should have 
some voice in the formation of popular beliefs. Thus, for 
example, philosophy, I think, should devote a most serious 
consideration to that concept of the Absolute and the Eternal, 
which it has accepted, I cannot but think, so uncritically ; and 
to the notion of a substantial person or soul, which is still 
involved in so much obscurity. And science, on the other 
hand, should lay aside its prejudices, and be ready to consider 
with an open mind all evidence, however tainted in its source, 
which may seem to bear on the question of survival after death. 
For these, I cannot but think, are the problems with which, 
more and more, men will begin to concern themselves when 
the present wave of unreflecting materialism has spent its 
force. 


G. LOWES DICKINSON. 
Kina’s CAMBRIDGE. 
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MARTINEAU’S PHILOSOPHY. 


PROFESSOR A. SETH PRINGLE-PATTISON, 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 


Ix attempting any estimate of Martineau’s work, it is 
particularly desirable to bear in mind the long period over 
which his intellectual activity extended. The dates of his 
life almost coincided with those of the nineteenth century. 
He was born two years before Hegel published his first 
volume. When he left college in 1827, Hegel was still 
teaching in Berlin, and Goethe was still alive at Weimar; 


in France, Cousin was at the height of his reputation as 
a philosophical lecturer, and Comte had not yet published 
the first volume of the Philosophie Positive; while, at home, 
James Mill was leading the Philosophical Radicals to victory 
in the Westminster Review, and his son had just dis- 
covered the future designation of the school in a novel of 
Galt’s. The elder Mill’s Analysis of the Human Mind, and 
Sir William Hamilton’s celebrated article on the Philosophy 
of the Unconditioned, landmarks in the history of two different 
schools, did not appear till two years later. During the 
twenties, as Professor Upton says, what philosophical interest 
existed in the British Isles “was divided between the 
Hartleyan empirical school and the Scotch school of so-called 
“common-sense”; and young Martineau was brought up by 
his college preceptors on Belsham’s Elements of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, which popularised the associationist and 


necessarian tradition of Hartley and Priestley. Before 
Vor. IL—No. 3. 29 
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he was appointed Professor, however, in 1840, he had already 
fought his way to the clearly defined ethical position 
which he ever afterwards occupied. And as the change of 
view in ethics was necessarily accompanied by a revision of the 
doctrine of causation, Professor Upton goes the length of 
saying that “his philosophical teaching remained for the rest 
of his long life substantially unaltered. The modifications 
which it underwent were all the outcome of and in harmony 
with the basal principles which he adopted in 1839.” It is not 
without significance, therefore, that although Martineau’s Study 
of Religion was published in 1887, we are told in the first 
sentence that the word Religion will be used throughout “ in the 
sense which it invariably bore half a.century ago.” 'The fact is 
not without significance, I mean, if we are to form a true judg- 
ment of the value of Martineau’s work. His philosophical books 
all appeared towards the close of the century, but the ideas they 
contained had been formulated forty or fifty years before, and 
had, indeed, been operative in English thought for a generation, 
through the author’s college teaching, and numerous important 
articles and addresses. 

His most productive period was during the fifties and 
sixties. During these decades he contributed to the Pro- 
spective and National Review what Professor Upton justly 
describes as ‘“a splendid series of articles, as finished in 
expression as they are powerful in thought, dealing with the 
chief philosophical thinkers and movements of the time.” He 
appears as the critic impartially of Hamilton and Mill, of 
Comte and Newman, of the agnosticism of Spencer and Mansel. 
In these articles, and in the still more celebrated criticisms of 
modern materialism called forth by Tyndall’s Belfast address in 
the seventies, we may probably recognise his most direct 
influence on contemporary thought, before the cumulative 
effect produced by the publication in advanced age of his two 
systematic treatises and the garnered harvest of his Essays, 
Reviews, and Addresses. Now there are imperishable prin- 
ciples which persist through every change of philosophical 
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dialect, but on other parts of a philosopher's work the time- 
spirit has his will. ‘The famous battle of the Intuitionalists and 
Sensationalists round Hamilton’s body in the sixties no longer 
tempts us to break a lance on either side. Its very echoes have 
grown strangely faint. Professor Upton comments aptly on 
the sudden transformation of philosophical issues which followed 
these heated encounters. ‘“ Just at the time when the followers 
of Hamilton and those of Mill and Bain were thus vehemently 
contending with each other, and Dr Martineau was holding his 
own independently of both, two fresh and quite unexpected 
claimants for philosophical supremacy appeared upon the scene. 
Of these, one sprang into birth on British soil, the other was of 
German extraction. The motto of the former was “ Evolution 
and Heredity,” that of the latter the “Absolute Reality of 
Thought” ; but each of them vigorously attacked the funda- 
mental principles both of the Edinburgh intuitionalists and of 
the London sensationalists ; and it is one of the most dramatic 
events in the history of philosophical thought that, in less than 
twenty years, these newcomers had between them managed to 
dethrone and dispossess both of the pretenders to philosophic 
rule, with whom Dr Martineau had, in previous years, such 
brilliant encounters. From this circumstance it comes about 
that Dr Martineau’s earlier polemics, powerful as they were, 
have now not much more than a literary and _ historical 
interest.” 

The services of Martineau to spiritual philosophy in Eng- 
land during the nineteenth century cannot easily, I think, 
be overestimated. These services seem to me, however, to 
be to a large extent independent of the specific form which 
the fundamental doctrines of such a philosophy assume in his 
own theory. His peculiar theory of conscience has grave de- 

' Life and Letters, ii. 358. 1 may take this opportunity of acknowledging 
my obligations to Professor Upton’s luminous account of Martineau’s Philosophy 
in the second volume of the “ Life.” Professor Upton not only furnishes all the 
material for a critical estimate of Martineau’s place in English thought, but 


himself touches with discriminating hand the weak no less than the strong 
points of his master’s system. 
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fects, and I question whether anyone maintains it at the 
present day. But his splendid insistence on the moral life 
and its implications, as furnishing the key to human existence 
and man’s relation to ‘the divine—the massive resistance which 
he offered to every attempt to explain ethical experience by 
other than ethical categories, whether baldly physical, or of 
the metaphysical kind that are but physical in disguise,—these 
are in the spirit of Butler and of Kant, and greatly helped to 
raise English thought from its inherited hedonism and 
necessarianism. Even should his doctrine of Freedom itself 
be found to require modification, it was ethically true as 
against the necessarianism from which it emancipated 
Martineau himself, and all who have listened to his searching 
and persuasive pleading. So, again, his own doctrine of Cause 
may be open to serious philosophical criticism, but his dis- 
tinction between ordered sequence and real agency, and his 
demonstration of the impossibility of reducing the latter to 
the former, enabled him to dissect the sophisms which are 
apt to gather round the term “law.” His exposure of the 
fundamental absurdity of a mindless universe, his timely re- 
minder of the true scope and meaning of evolution, and his 
impassioned vindication of moral right as “no local essence,” 
but allegiance “due to one eternal Perfection which penetrates - 
the moral structure of all worlds,” made his addresses on 
“Modern Materialism” more effective than any other utter- 
ances in stemming the dangerous tide of turbid materialistic 
speculation to which the Darwinian doctrine at first gave rise. 
The clearness and beauty of Martineau’s style, the rhetorical 
force of his pleading, the ethical passion and spiritual dignity 
of the man, combined to make him an ideal champion of the 
spiritual view of the world in a time of transition and in- 
tellectual insecurity. For myself, I cannot but think that 
it is on such imperishable services to the common cause of 
Idealism, rather than on the peculiar features which differenti- 
ate his own treatment from other systems, that Martineau’s 
place in the history of English thought will ultimately depend. 
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So that when Professor Upton speaks of “the systems of 
Hegel, of Lotze, and of James Martineau,” as the three 
philosophical systems which are most likely by their contri- 
butions to mould the philosophy of religion of the twentieth 
century, I feel as if the word System were almost out of place 
in connection with Martineau’s influence, and as if this 
juxtaposition of the three thinkers suggested claims which it 
might be difficult to establish. For we find Professor Upton 
himself acknowledging on important points the defects of his 
master’s “formulated philosophy,” the “intellectual frame- 
work” of which, he considers, did not do justice to important 
aspects of truth which, in his less systematic moments, find 
expression in “some of his divinest utterances.” But it is 
by the adequacy of his “intellectual framework” that the 
philosopher qua philosopher takes a distinctive place in the 
historic series. It was some perception of this which led 
R. H. Hutton, another old pupil, to write in his memorial 
article in the Spectator :—“ We doubt whether the historian 
of the English thought of our time will credit Martineau with 
any distinct modification of the theological and philosophical 
opinions of this age. It was something that went below 
opinion ; it was a revelation of spiritual character and power.” 
- The turn of expression hardly does justice to Martineau’s clear- 
cut thought and great intellectual force; yet in the end this 
estimate may perhaps be found nearer the mark than any more 
far-reaching claim. 

It is as the vindicator, and one may almost say, as the 
prophet of Theism, that Martineau is widely honoured. 
Thus Professor J. E. Carpenter, in an eloquent tribute at 
the unveiling of a memorial in Little Portland Street Chapel, 
described his philosophical achievement as essentially a revolt 
against “the interpretation of the universe by a mechanical 
Deism.” “He discovered a new philosophy and a new 
religion which brought the human spirit into immediate 
communion with the living God, placed His authority within 
the soul, and transformed the infinite spaces of the universe 
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from lonely immensities into the presence-chamber of the 
everlasting Mind.” Martineau’s own characterisation of 
Deism, in the “Study of Religion,” as an imperfect theism, 
which scarcely passes into a religion, may be accepted as 
justifying this estimate of his philosophical intention. And, 
indeed, as regards the external universe, what Martineau did 
was substantially to substitute Berkeley’s conception for 
Locke’s, reducing its ordered sequences of events to the 
organised expression of continuously active Divine Will, while 
in the sphere of ethics and religion he insisted on the immedi- 
ate presence of the Divine to the human soul. But although 
the intention of his philosophy doubtless is to provide us with 
a doctrine of Theism, which shall rise above the externalities 
of Deism, and conserve all that is true in the counter-error of 
Pantheism, it is only in his deepest religious utterances that 
he completely emancipates himself from deistic presuppositions. 
His intellectual scheme of the world was much more under 
the influence of his individualistic and deistic training than he 
was himself aware of, and the defects of his “formulated 
philosophy ”—its frequent rigidity and externality, and its 
exaggerated anthropomorphism—are nearly all traceable to 
this source. As we have already seen, Professor Upton 
considers that his main positions had been reached as early as 
1839, and that his teaching remained substantially unaltered 
after that date. The terms in which Martineau himself speaks 
of the “ Annus Mirabilis ” which he spent in Germany ten years 
later do not seem to me inconsistent with this statement. There 
is no evidence that he experienced “a new intellectual birth” in 
the sense of a revolution in his own philosophical convictions. 
He made a careful study of Kant, and also read Plato and 
Hegel side by side. Ancient and modern philosophy shed 
light upon one another, and of Greek philosophy especially 
he got quite a new impression. “I seemed to pierce through 
what had been words before, into contact with living thought, 
and the black grammatical text was aglow with luminous 
philosophy. It was essentially the gift of fresh conceptions 
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. and, once gained, was more or less available throughout 
the history of philosophy, and lifted the darkness from the 
pages of Kant and even Hegel. It was impossible to resist 
or distrust this gradual widening of apprehension; it was as 
much a fact as the sight of the Alps I had never visited before 

The metaphysic of the world had come home to me.” 
He returned, therefore, with a mind indefinitely richer for this 
companionship with the masters of them that know, and with 
his own philosophical powers strengthened by the long wrestle 
with their meaning. He could not have spoken as he after- 
wards did with the same largeness of utterance and the same 
confidence of knowledge had he not been lifted by contact 
with “the metaphysic of the world” above the parochialism 
of contemporary English thought. But still, the result was 
comparable, after all, to the enlarging effect of foreign travel. 
It must be remembered that he was already forty-three years 
of age ; and his fifteen months of study, though they enabled 
him to base his philosophy more broadly, did not alter the 
lines on which it was already laid down. 

Neither from Kant nor Hegel can he be shown to have 
assimilated any formative ideas. ‘Trendelenburg was not the 
best guide to what was really vital in Kant’s analysis of know- 
ledge; and Martineau appears in his books to adopt the 
psychological interpretation of the Kantian theory which makes 
it substantially a variety of Intuitionalism. He is mainly 
concerned to refute the subjectivism and relativism of the 
theory; and this is done largely in the spirit of Natural Realism. 
As for Hegel, he must be said to have remained entirely out- 
side the system so far as sympathy was concerned, and the 
more intimate understanding that is born of sympathy. In 
that respect he was unfortunate in the date of his visit. The 
reaction against Hegel had set in; and though Martineau 
studied him conscientiously, he may easily have been led to 
regard him as a spent force. It was quarter of a century later 
before Hegelianism began to be a power in English thought, 
and by that time Martineau was close upon his seventieth year. 
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“Strange to say,” Professor Upton tells us, “he never fully 
realised the powerful attraction which Absolute Idealism has 
for many minds, nor at all anticipated the lengthened influence 
it was destined to exert on both sides of the Atlantic.” This 
want of sympathy is to some extent an indication of defective 
speculative insight, and is only explicable by the pronounced 
individualism of Martineau’s own view, which resulted from 
the exclusively ethical cast of his mind and the relics of an 
imperfectly transformed deistic theory. He was, at least, much 
nearer the deistic than the pantheistic extreme, and had all his 
life long quite an exaggerated apprehension of anything that 
could be considered to savour of Pantheism. Even Professor 
Upton’s modest criticisms and amendments on his own 
theory, he considered “sometimes came dangerously near to 
Pantheism.” Now, however valuable Martineau’s “ Ethical 
Individualism” may be as a protest against certain tendencies 
within the Hegelian school, “the historic pabulum” in Hegel 
(to use Dr Stirling’s apt phrase) is so rich that to remain 
entirely outside his “ way of ideas” is a voluntary impoverish- 
ment of thought, which cannot be made good from any other 
source. 

In issuing his Study of Religion in 1887, Martineau 
remarked with a touch of sadness, in the closing words of his 
preface, that he was well aware that the volumes were in con- 
flict with the prevailing opinions and tendencies of the time. 
The same note is heard occasionally in his correspondence. 
The isolation which he felt was not altogether imaginary, and 
it arose mainly from the circumstance that the two greatest 
intellectual influences of the century had left his scheme of 
thought practically unaffected. Professor Carpenter comments 
on the significance of the fact that “his essential work as a 
thinker was done before the production of the Origin of 
Species, and we have just seen his attitude to Hegel and 
modern Idealism. The result was that when he abandoned 
the associationism and necessarianism of his youth, the theory 
he adopted was, in essentials, akin to the Intuitionalism of the 
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Scottish philosophers. In Ethics, it is explicitly to “the 
writers of the Scottish school, and their editors, critics and 
disciples in Paris,” that he refers as (with Butler) the only 
faithful adherents of what he calls the “ idio-psychological ” 
method. They alone “have declined to betray their science to 
the physiologist on the one hand and the ontologist on the 
other.” Ethics to him as to them is the science which collects 
and vindicates “our ethical intuitions,” or “the particular 
averments of the moral consciousness.” ‘ Our moral verdicts,” 
he says, “are the enunciation of what is given us ready-made, 
and has only to pass through us into speech. ... We have 
nothing to seek by logical process, but only to give forth what 
we find.” (Study, ii. 6.) Martineau’s pages, like Hamilton’s, 
abound with appeals to “the veracity of consciousness,”— 
though, at a pinch, both Martineau and Hamilton are found 
interpreting the responses of the oracle in a sense which might 
astonish the ordinary man. In regard to the external world, 
the doctrine of natural realism is maintained, quite in 
Hamilton’s manner, on the faith of “the intuitive witness 
borne by consciousness to the presence of a world beyond the 
contents of that consciousness.” (Study, i. 133). Martineau, 
while sympathising with Professor Laurie’s supposed “ return 
to Dualism,” finds fault with him because he does not “ accept 
the non-ega, as, like the ego, immediately known in the act of 
perception.” (i. 191.) “Our reference of a perception to an 
object in independent space and time” is “an intuitive appre- 
hension of what is,” and to doubt it is a “surrender of the 
reliance which we inevitably place on the veracity of our own 
faculties.” (i. 77.) In short, “the idealist’s superior airs towards 
the natural postulates and the direct working of the honest 


' understanding are seldom unattended by intellectual error and 


moral wrong.” (i. 80.) 

But to present the task of —— in this way is 
surely to demonstrate unwittingly its perfect uselessness ; for 
if we have only to “trust in the bona fides of our intuitive 
witnesses” to find ourselves in possession of truth, why 
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should we trouble further? The service of metaphysics, 
Dr Chalmers once wrote,’ is “ not to supply a new, but only to 
certify and authenticate an old instrument of observation, 
given ready-made to all men by the hand of nature, and which 
all men could have confidently and successfully made use of 
without the necessity of being told so by a right metaphysics, 
had not a wrong metaphysics cast obscuration on the dictates 
and disturbed the confidence of nature.” “The child sees an 
apple on the table and affirms an apple to be there. A 
Berkeleian philosopher labours to disprove the assertion. A 
second metaphysician arises and repels the sophistry of the 
first.” And so the child keeps his apple. It is not often that 
the position is stated with such charming naiveté, but 
Martineau comes near ‘saying the same thing when in the 
preface to his Study of Religion he speaks of the meta- 
physical investigation as winning at last ‘“‘ only the very position 
which common-sense had assumed at first”; or, again, when he 
describes metaphysics—his own, be it observed, not any species 
of what Chalmers calls “‘wrong metaphysics’—as “ but medicine 
for sickly minds, which the healthy may well fling away as they 
would ‘apples of Sodom.’” “I believe,” he adds, “in the per- 
manent necessity of the philosophic schools which torment the 
wits of mankind.” The critical process, however, “gives no new 
revelation, but reinstates us where we intuitively stood, only 
with certainty secured that the ground is not hollow beneath 
us.” (Life, ii. 217.) 

There is, of course, an important truth in the view that, as 
Tucker put it, philosophy may be likened to Achilles’ spear 
which healed the wounds itself had made. One great function 
of good metaphysics is to oust bad metaphysics and disprove 
its pretensions. In a sense, it is even true that a true philosophy 
will be found to justify the principles of common-sense, that is 
to say, the beliefs upon which we all act in practical life. But 
it vindicates their “ veracity” for the purposes of that life, and 
not as oracles of ultimate truth. The philosophical problem— 

1 North British Review, vol. vi. pp. 275-9. 
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the question, that is, how we may most truly express the 
ultimate nature of reality—cannot even be stated till we have 
left the hard and fast distinctions of common-sense far behind us. 
If the question is to be solved at all, it must be, not by accepting 
these categories and distinctions as final, but by allowing the 
free play of reflection upon them to disclose their inadequacy, 
and to show us the way to a higher truth. In the particular 
case of Ethics a similar criticism holds. “To interpret, to 
vindicate and systematise the moral sentiments,” says Martineau, 
“constitutes the business of this department of thought.” 
(Types, i. 1.) If to “vindicate” the moral sentiments meant to 
vindicate our ethical experience as a foundation of inference as 
to the nature of reality; if to “systematise” meant to investi- 
gate, like Sidgwick, what common-sense really believes about 
morality; and if to “interpret” meant to bring to self-con- 
sciousness the principles which have unconsciously guided 
its formation and progress, and to relate the ethical life 
to other aspects of reality,—then indeed the detinition would 
be as comprehensive and as unexceptionable as could be desired. 
But the Intuitional Method, it is obvious, understands by vin- 
dication the acceptance of “the particular averments of the 
moral consciousness” as immediate oracles; and in that case 
the task of systematisation and interpretation seems to become 
comparatively unimportant, if not superfluous. It is certain, 
at least, that Intuitional moralists as a rule devote little atten- 
tion to this part of their work. 

To his Intuitionalism, and to what I have called the sur- 
vivals of Deism in his thought, the main defects of Martineau’s 
ethical theory are traceable. His volumes abound in passages 
of keen psychological analysis, of rare moral insight and 
spiritual beauty; but his specific theory of Conscience as in 
every case intuitively deciding between two conflicting motives 
never, I think, made any converts, and is not really maintain- 
able, either on psychological or philosophical grounds. What 
is true and suggestive in it is that the moral choice is not so 
much between an absolutely good and an absolutely bad, as 
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between a better and a worse; though the choice of the better 
is, in the particular circumstances, the absolutely right for me, 
and the choice of the worse would be the absolutely bad. We 
may also, perhaps, arrange the “ springs of action,” as Martineau 
does, in an ethical order of merit as “higher” and “lower”; 
the appetites, for example, coming near the bottom of the scale, 
the love of power or ambition a good deal higher, the primary 
affections higher still, and compassion and reverence at the top 
of the list. Martineau supplies such a list in considerable 
detail ; and his theory is that, whenever any of the propensions, 
passions, affections or sentiments thus classified comes into 
conflict with one higher in the scale, right volition consists in 
choosing the “higher” in preference to the “lower.” But 
Sidgwick conclusively argues that, although this will probably 


be true as a general rule, and the scale of motives may there- 


fore be useful as serving to “indicate in a rough and general 
way the kind of desires which it is usually best to encourage 
and indulge, in comparison with other kinds which are 
ordinarily likely to compete and collide with them,” still it 
cannot be maintained that any such “universal relation of 
higher or lower subsists between any pair of impulses as is here 
affirmed.” Common-sense would rather hold “that, in all or 
most cases, a natural impulse has its proper sphere, within 
which it should be normally operative, and that the question 
whether a motive commonly judged higher should yield to a 
lower, is one that cannot be answered decisively in the general 
way in which Martineau answers it.” “Love of ease and 
pleasure,” for example, comes nearly lowest in Martineau’s 
list, and “love of gain” and “love of culture” much higher ; 
but we often find men prompted by the latter motives to 
shorten unduly their hours of recreation. The answer must 
depend in every case on the particular conditions and circum- 
stances of the conflict. And hence it is impossible to evade 
Sidgwick’s general conclusion that the comparison ultimately 
decisive is “not a comparison between the motives primarily 
conflicting, but between the effects of the different lines of 
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conduct to which they respectively prompt, considered in 
relation to whatever we regard as the ultimate end of reasonable 
action.”’ But if we accept this conclusion, it also disposes of 
the notion of a special faculty issuing immediate decisions on 
the moral question at issue. The apprehension of the superior 
worth of a principle is, according to Martineau, “no mediate 
discovery of which we can give an account, but is immediately 
inherent in the very experience of the principles themselves—a 
revelation inseparable from their appearance side by side. By 
simply entering the stage together and catching the inner eye, 
they disclose their respective worth and credentials.” Or, as 
he puts it elsewhere, “there is no analysis or research required ; 
the claims are decided by a glance at their face.” To this the 
reply is, that if by Conscience is understood (what it usually 
means in ordinary speech) the response of the trained moral 
nature in view of any ethical alternative, then everyone will 
admit that conscience acts with much of the swiftness and 
certainty of an instinct, and furnishes in most cases an infallible 
touchstone of right and wrong. But apart from experience 
of the effects of action—as regards the individual apart from 
moral training and the ethical heritage of humanity—I am 
totally unable to conceive the existence of such a power of 
immediate or abstract judgment as Martineau’s theory seems 
to imply. 

Martineau’s extreme Intuitionalism here was, in one sense, 
anatural consequence of the individualism which so strongly 
marks his ethical theory. “Ethical Individualism” is the 
term which Professor Upton uses more than once as giving 
“the keynote of his moral philosophy.” It springs from his 

intense realisation of the personal character of the moral life, 
_ and is one great source of his power as a moral teacher. But 
in the region of theory, it leaves him committed to untenable 
abstractions. ‘The idea of conscience as an infallible faculty 
in each individual is closely connected with the view of man- 


1 The Ethics of Green, Spencer and Martineau (359-61). This conclusion is 
accepted by Professor Upton,—Life and Letters, ii. 395. 
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kind as a collection of isolated or self-sufficient individuals, 
Martineau does scant justice to the social aspect of morality— 
the extent, I mean, to which our actual conscience is the creature 
of authority, moulded by inherited institutions and customs, the 
product, in a word, of the age-long “education of the human 
race.” This view may, it is true, be presented so baldly as to 
reduce morality to an affair of external sanctions, a sense of 
punishability—which would mean the elimination of the moral 
element from conduct altogether—and it is probably in his 
reaction from this false form of statement that Martineau is 
carried to the extreme of treating the individual as sufficient 
unto himself. But it is not really open to doubt that we are 
men and moral beings at all only as we share in the corporate 
and inherited life of humanity. We are quite literally members 
one of another, and the subjective conscience is, in its main 
contents, the organ of the objective ethos which has shaped 
itself in human history and lies around us from our infancy. 
It would be unfair to say that Martineau nowhere recognises 
this unity of mankind. He could not have been the great 
religious teacher he was, had he not recognised it. There is 
a fine passage in the second volume of his Types of Ethical 
Theory which expresses the true view so finely that I will 
venture to quote it, even at the risk of seeming to cut the 
ground from under the foregoing criticisms. He is describing 
the transformation of conscience “into social consensus and 
religion.” 


“This process so implicates together the agent and his fellows, that 
we can scarce divide the causal factors into individual and social, inner and 
outer: bodily, no doubt, he stands there by himself, while his family are 
grouped separately round him: but spiritually, he is not himself without 
them; and this reveals itself by a kind of moral amputation, if death 
should snatch them away, and put his selfdom to the test of loneliness. 
It is the same with the larger groups which inclose him in their sym- 

athetic embrace. His country is not external to him: he is woven into 
it by sensitive fibres that answer to all its good or ill; its life-blood courses 
through his veins, inseparably mingled with his own. The social union is 
most inadequately inser as a compact or tacit bargain subsisting ae 
separate units, agreeing to combine for specific purposes and for limi 
times, and then disbanding again to their several st cy It is no such 
forensic abstraction, devised as a cement for mechanically conceived com- 
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ponents; but a concrete though spiritual form of life, penetrating and 
rtly constituting all persons belonging to it, so that only as fractions of 
it do they become human integers themselves.” (ii. 373.) 

But it is to be noted that this eloquent acknowledgment 
only appears as an after-word in the act of passing beyond 
ethics to a religious standpoint, and though doubtless co-exist- 
ing with it in the author’s mind, is not really harmonised with 
the exclusive individualism of the formulated ethical theory. 
Moreover, it can be shown that although he rises above it in 
the utterances of personal religious feeling, his individualism 
invades his theory of religion itself. His ethical individualism 
leads him to an ethical Deism which treats God consistently 
as “another Person.” There is no part of Martineau’s theory 
which is more characteristic, or on which he lays more stress, 
than his doctrine of Obligation. It is probably his chief con- 
tribution to the theistic argument, for in obligation he sees, as 
it were, the meeting-place of the human and the divine. “In 
morals it is God and self that stand face to face.” But the 
explanation he offers of the feeling of Obligation is that “ the 


Moral Law is ¢mposed by an authority foreign to our person- 
ality, and is open, not to be canvassed, but only to be obeyed 
or disobeyed.” (Study, ii. 7.) Professor Caldecott justly remarks 
on this as “an expression so forbidding that were it not for the 


| 


fact that it is italicised, one would have ignored it as a lapsus. 
But it is impossible to ignore it, for to Martineau it is just this 
feature of the ethical consciousness which carries us on to reli- 
gion, and gives us an immediate certainty of the divine exist- 
ence. It forms the pivot of his argument, against Sidgwick and 
Green, that the law cannot be self-imposed. ‘“ It takes two,” 
he says, “to establish an obligation. 7'o whom, then, is the 
alleged obligation upon the agent? You will say, perhaps, it 
is to himself that the obligation lies to choose the more fruitful 
lot. By the hypothesis, however, he is the person that bears 
the obligation, and cannot also be the person whose presence 
imposes it; it is impossible to be at once the upper and the 


1 Philosophy of Religion in England and America, 346. 
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nether millstone. Personality is unitary, and in occupying one 
side of a given relation is unable to be also in the other.” ( T'ypes, 
ii. 100.) He concludes, therefore, that “if the sense of authority 
means anything, it means the discernment of something higher 
than we, having claims on our se/f, therefore no mere part of it. 

If I rightly interpret this sentiment, I cannot therefore 
stop within my own limits, but am irresistibly carried on to the 
recognition of another than I... . another Person, greater 
and higher and of deeper insight.” (7'ypes, ii. 97.) 

This position is in the sharpest contrast to the Kantian 
doctrine of the autonomy of the will, which is surely one of 
Kant’s most valuable contributions to modern thought. A 
man can only be bound by the enactment of his own self- 
legislative will. So long as the law comes to me from without, 
I can demand its warrant and evade its claims; but I cannot 
escape from my own law—from the law which is the expression 
of my necessary will. Martineau himself follows this more 
excellent way in the introduction to his Study of Religion, 
where he is discussing the relation of Ethics to Religion. 
‘““Without an internal enactment in the soul, to which the 
external mandate brings its appeal,” he says, “the conscious- 
ness of Right is impossible, and the human world is susceptible 
of government only as a menagerie.” And it is undeniable, he 
further admits, that “ conscience may act as human before it is 
discovered to be divine. Ethics, therefore, have practical ex- 
istence and operation prior to any explicit religious belief: the 
law of right is inwoven with the very tissue of our nature, and 
throbs in the movements of our experience ; and cannot be 
escaped by anyone till he can fly from himself.” (Study, i. 20-1.) 
But if that is so, then the bindingness of moral rules cannot de- 
pend essentially on the fact that they emanate from “ another 
Person”; and consequently Martineau’s theological version of 
the ethical consciousness cannot be true as it stands. He is, of 
course, absolutely right in insisting on the objective nature of 
the moral law, and in rejecting the notion that the law is in 
any way constituted, or made authoritative, by the subjective 
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act of recognition. Duty may, therefore, not unfitly be 
spoken of as the law of God revealed in the consciousness of 
the individual who recognises it. But the difficulties of 
Martineau’s theory all arise from the sheer separation which 
he appears to make between the self of the moral being and 
its divine source, conceived in this connection as an objectively 
legislating Will. ‘This appears from the hypothetical examples 
to which he has recourse to justify his position. (Z'ypes,ii. 96-99.) 
He supposes “ the case of one lone man in an atheistic universe,” 
and asks whether there could “really exist any authority of 
higher over lower within the inclosure of his detached person- 
ality”; and he not unreasonably concludes “that an insulated 
nature,” “ an absolutely solitary individual,” cannot be conceived 
as the seat of authority at all. But such an individual is a non- 
ens, the creature of a theory, and is certainly improperly spoken 
of as a self or a person. If any being were shut up, in 
Martineau’s phrase, “ within the inclosure of his detached per- 
sonality,” he would be a self-contained universe to himself, or 
rather he would be one bare point of mere existence. If intelli- 
gences were simply mutually exclusive points of subjectivity, 
then indeed they could not be the seats and depositaries of an 
objective law; they could not be the subjects of law at all. 
Consciousness of imperfection, the capacity for progress, and 
the pursuit of perfection are alike possible to man only through 
the universal life of thought and goodness in which he shares, 
and which, at once an indwelling presence and an unattainable 
ideal, draws him “on and always on.” Personality is not 
“unitary” in Martineau’s sense, as occupying one side of a 
relation and unable to be also on the other. The very capacity 
of knowledge and morality implies that the person is not so 
confined, but is capable of regarding himself and all other beings 
from what Martineau well names “the station of the Father of 
Spirits.” 

It is only, therefore, after discarding the intuitionalism, and 
| the abstract individualism and deism of the theory, that it can 


be accepted as a true account of the ethical consciousness and 
Vou. IL—No. 3. 30 
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its implications. These may be the features most distinctive 
of Martineau, the technical philosopher, but they were not 
the inspiration of the religious thinker and seer who habitually 
spoke of God as “the Soul of all souls.” Professor Upton 
has very clearly pointed out the co-existence in Martineau’s 
writings of “two modes of conceiving God, one of which is 
Deistic or Hebraic, while the other is distinctly and intensely 
Christian. The first mode represents God as ‘another and 
higher Person’; the second represents Him as ‘the Soul of 
souls.’ The former conception rests upon an inferential know- 
ledge of God, derived either from the experience of God's 
resistance to our will through the forces of Nature, or from 
God’s felt restraint upon us in the voice of Conscience. In 
both cases the Supreme Being is regarded as completely 
separated from the human soul, and his existence and char- 
acter are apprehended and demonstrated by a process of 
reasoning.” This rationalistic or deistic view he acknow- 
ledges to be mainly in the foreground in the formulated 
philosophy, but he strongly contends that in the other 
view—“ in the apprehension of God as the Infinite, including 
all finite existences, as the immanent Absolute who progres- 
sively manifests his character in the Ideals of Truth, Beauty, 
Righteousness and Love, we have the inmost essence of Dr 
Martineau’s religious philosophy,” and that without this, “ both 
his philosophy and his sermons would lose much of their char- 
acteristic depth and beauty.” (Life, ii. 475-9.) I most readily 
believe this, and only regret that this “ mystical,” or as I should 
prefer to call it speculative, insight found such inadequate expres- 
sion in his formal theory. Professor Upton suggests by way of 
explanation, that although in 1841 Martineau explicitly treats 
the moral and spiritual affections as “constituting a participa- 
tion in the Divine nature,” he soon afterwards became alarmed 
by the danger to which such a doctrine is exposed of gliding 
easily into Pantheism. Certain it is that during the greater 
part of his life he seems dominated by an almost morbid dread 
of this particular form of error, and in his professorial and 
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critical réle exhibited an almost striking insensibility to the 
great speculative truth it embodies. His Study of Spinoza, 
for example, contains an admirable “ Life,” and much acute 
and incisive criticism of technical doctrine, but the criticism 
is entirely from the outside. The failure to appreciate the 
inner motives of Spinoza’s thought, and the secret of his power 
over some greatest modern thinkers and poets, is complete. 
One cannot help recalling a significant sentence of Hegel’s, in 
which he represents the philosophy of Spinoza as the test of 
speculative initiation. ‘ When one begins to philosophise, one 
must first be a Spinozist ; the soul must bathe in this ether of 
the one Substance, in which everything that had been held as 
true has disappeared.” It does not appear as if Martineau, so 
far as his intellect was concerned, had ever submitted to this 
immersion. 

I am afraid that a somewhat similar line of criticism is 
forced upon us in regard to his Libertarian interpretation of 
moral freedom. He is right, in my view, in saying that 
“the language of Ethics when translated into necessarian 
formulas, parts with all conceptions distinctly moral, and 
becomes simply descriptive of phenomena in natural history. 
It tells us what has been, what is, what probably will be; but 
not (unless in an altered sense) what ought to be.” (Study, ii. 
318.) So far as he insisted on the inadequacy of such a version of 
moral action, Martineau rendered a service to English thought. 
Kant has shown once for all that moral action is inseparable 
from the idea of freedom. Freedom is the category of 
morality. But he has also indicated in his obscurely expressed 
distinction between the empirical and the intelligible character 
that the recognition of this has nothing to do with the question 
of causality, as that is investigated by science. The simple 
truth is that that question is not raised by the ethical conscious- 
ness at all. For the moral agent to entangle himself in 
questions of this sort would be, zpso facto, to lapse from the 
moral point of view, and as a matter of fact he does not do 
so. Kant stated the truth in a paradox when he described 
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the moral act as essentially timeless. The moral agent is, as 
it were, timelessly face to face with his law or ideal, and the 
moral consciousness considers only the relation of the will to 
the law. The very fact that the law can present itself to him 
is sufficient proof that he possesses the capacity to realise its 
demands: it could not otherwise be a motive for him at all. 
As ethical being, there reside in him all the capacities of his 
race. What he ought to be, that he might be; and he judges 
and he judges his act accordingly, both while it is in process of 
contemplation, and when he looks back, it may be remorse- 
fully, upon his choice. Should he really seek to excuse 
himself in the sequel, by trying to show that it was impossible 
for a man with his particular antecedents to act otherwise 
than he did, he is regarding the action entirely from an 
external and non-moral (which for him, in the circumstances, 
is an immoral) point of view. 

I do not find, therefore, that the unsophisticated conscience, 
when face to face with a moral alternative, looks either behind, 
to assert necessity, or before, to assert contingency. It does 
not seem to me to make any report as to perfectly “open 
alternatives,” if by alternatives we mean events one of which is 
going to happen. In order to do this, it would be necessary 
for the agent to give up the personal problem in whose solution 
he is engaged, and to begin to contemplate himself ab extra as 
a finite object or sum of forces. This is the position which the 
ordinary necessarian theoriser takes up, and it is the position 
which science must assume in dealing with the empirical 
individual as a calculable factor in the production of events. 
Science, looking at the moral action merely as an event in time, 
limits itself to the question of its relation to its antecedents. 
The moral quality of the action is no longer under considera- 
tion, and to the scientific question only one answer—that of 
determinism—is possible. The initial error of Libertarianism 
is that it accepts battle on the necessarian terms, and then 
seeks to evade the consequences by a distinction between the 
character and “the self which has the character,” attributing 
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to the latter a power “at will” to “determine himself to either 
branch of an alternative.” (Study, ii. 309.) But a characterless 
self is an abstraction of which it is impossible to predicate agency ; 
to regard it as issuing its fiat for the one branch or for the other 
is to throw us back on the liberty of indifference. A self over 
and above the concrete self of character is no more a reality 
than a thing apart from all its qualities ; or, to put it otherwise, 
it is the abstraction of form without matter, and can do no 
work in the real world. It is impossible to load the scales in 
this way ; and by treating the self as abstract will, Libertarianism 
no less than Determinism, though in a different way, deprives 
the act of its moral quality. May we not say that the moral 
consciousness escapes the dilemma of ordinary Libertarianism 
and Determinism just because it does not, like them, regard 
the self as an “insulated” or merely finite being with a definite 
equipment, whose equation may be found in terms of character 
and environment, and who may therefore be treated as a 
measurable and definitely calculable force interacting with 
other forces? Such a conception belongs entirely to the plane 
of mechanics, and has all the abstractness of that science. 
Just because he is not a punctual or self-contained unity, but, 
in virtue of his reason, a sharer in a universal life, the 
potentialities of an ethical being are infinite. All things are 
possible to him—not as a finite individual at, any given moment 
of time (the ethical consciousness guarantees no miracles), but 
eternally possible to every son of man. The absolute claim 
of the moral ideal, and its infinitely regenerative power. in 
breaking the yoke of the past, seem to me the real facts to 
which the moral consciousness testifies. Both Libertarianism 
and Determinism misrepresent them by insisting in applying 
to them the categories of mechanism and temporal succession. 

I have left myself no space to deal with Martineau’s 
doctrine of Cause and his theory of the material world. But 
that is perhaps the less to be regretted, seeing that Professor 
Upton acknowledges that this part of Martineau’s system does 
not “exert the same convincing force” as his more specifically 
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religious utterances. I will confine myself, therefore, to re- 
minding the reader that the theory is based on the assertion of 
our own noumenal causality as revealed in the consciousness of 
effort, and the acknowledgment in the same act of a counter- 
cause, opposed to and controlling our activity. This is 
Martineau’s Natural Dualism, which, however, he at once 
proceeds to interpret in a Berkeleian sense. The Cause revealed 
to me in Nature can only be a Will, for no other real Cause is 
known to me; phenomenal causation, so called, is relation of 
events, but not agency. There are no second causes except 
created spirits like myself; in Nature we have simply the 
continual forth-putting of the Divine causality, according to 
certain laws laid down by Him once for all. The theory is 
thus, in all essentials, Berkeley’s short and easy method with 
the Materialists and Sceptics of his day—the argument that 
God is immediately present to us in the phenomena of sense, as 
their efficient and regulating cause. Now there is certainly 
a perennial attractiveness about Berkeley’s theory, from the 
way in which it seems to bring God near to us, and to 
make the doctrine of his immanence a reality. But further 
reflection shows that to represent the divine causality as 
the direct forth-putting of a force, of which we become 
aware in the experience of “resistance to our will,” is to 
conceive God on the level of mechanical science merely as a 
cause of motion—the very error for which Socrates blamed 
Anaxagoras. We cannot, in truth, without the grossest 
anthropomorphism, relate physical phenomena directly to God 
by the category of cause as that is used in dynamics, or 
conceive God and man as two forces pushing against one 
another. We must not fly off at once, as Bacon warned us, 
to the highest generalities. The complete inappropriateness 
of such a conception in an ultimate metaphysical reference is 
further seen by the difficulties which Martineau encounters in 
connection with space. The divine agency, it turns out, re- 
quires a datum ; for every cause needs “ something else in order 
to work, 2.e. some condition present with it, as constituting 
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one term of a relation, and as being a cause only by reason of 
its so standing.” (Study, i. 406.) Martineau, therefore, accepts 
such a “co-existing datum” in the form of “Space, ready to 
have forces thrown into any of its points”; and in his college 
lectures he treats space and time as “the infinite, uncreated, 
eternal data which constitute the negative conditions of all 
beings and all phenomena.” (Life, ii. 284.) But the conception 
of God as a Being projecting causal energy into space, and as 
“committing” himself once for all to certain general laws of 
operation, the unfortunate individual results of which he is 
thenceforward powerless to obviate, is, I fear, too deistic and 
anthropomorphic to carry conviction or consolation to the 
present age. 

It seems strangely inconsistent with much of the foregoing 
criticism to find Martineau himself protesting, “If there is 
one modern tendency more than another against which I have 
striven through life with the united earnestness of natural 
instinct and deliberate conviction, it is the extreme in- 
dividualism which turns our foremost politics, philosophy, 
religion into a humiliating caricature.” (Lzfe, i. 373). For it 
has been chiefly the relics of individualism and deism in his 
theory that have been commented on. But that merely shows 
how far the intellectual framework of a man’s beliefs may come 
short of embodying the animating principle of his thought, and 
how subtly pervasive is the influence of inherited conceptions 
which we imagine ourselves to have outgrown and even to 
be combating. In one of his essays, Martineau distinguishes 
between the Religion of Causation, the Religion of Con- 
science, and the Religion of the Spirit as three aspects 
or stages, of which the third alone presents God and man 
in their true relations. Man, from this final point of view, 
is no longer “a spiritual island planted out in the natural 
deep of things,” but lives in a communion where every 
moral ideal or spiritual affection appears as a movement of 
“the all-quickening Spirit”—a revelation of “the common 
essence of God and man, the divine element that spreads its 
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margin into us.” (Essays, Reviews, and Addresses, iv. 578- 
80.) Unfortunately, in his formal philosophy, Martineau 
remains almost entirely on the level of the first and second 
stages, adopting the defective terminology of contemporary 
Intuitionism and the Philosophy of Common-sense. Hence 
‘the critic of his “system” feels himself in the ungrateful 
position described in an apt phrase by Martineau himself, of 
“saying Amen to the faith but picking holes in the dialectic.” 
The deepest expression of his thought is really to be found in 
his religious writings, and in those passages of his philosophical 
books which are written under the same inspiration. He 
was of the lineage of the prophets and the saints rather than 
that of the great speculative thinkers. Yet it is easy to under- 
value his specifically philosophical work, and I should much 
regret if the criticisms into which I have been led tended 
to encourage such a view. As a thinker his defects were 
to a large extent the defects of his qualities. His insistence 
on the supreme place of the ethical life was like a trumpet- 
call to rally men from a naturalistic absorption in the world of 
things and events that happen. His jealous reservation of the 
personal sphere in man, even from the influx of the Divine, 
however it may have obscured his own speculative outlook, was 
a wholesome corrective of panlogistic and purely pantheistic 
tendencies within the Hegelian school. In a more general 
reference, his exposure of the futility of “ideals” which are not 
faiths in “the everlasting Real,” his noble confidence in Reason, 
and his unclouded assurance of the immortal destiny of the 
spirit, made him a beacon of hope to multitudes in a troubled 
century. ‘The true,” he writes, “is always the divine ; depend 
upon it, the facts of the universe will not prove profane.” And 
in 1898, at the extreme verge of human life, he writes to a 
correspondent: “I only know that duty and love look more 
divine, and the spiritual life more surely immortal, than when I 
spoke of them with less experience.” With what better words 
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BUDDHISM AS A LIVING FORCE. 


PROFESSOR T. W. RHYS DAVIDS, Pu.D., LL.D. 


THERE has been so much talk lately of Buddhism that it may 
seem interesting to consider, quite apart from the question of 
what it is or was, the single point whether it has or is likely 
to have any serious power or influence on the future of the 
world. When, however, one begins to attempt to form any 
clear views on that one point, it becomes increasingly evident 
that the other question cannot be left altogether out of 
account. The power of prophecy is no longer what it was. 
The flash of genius that, without a knowledge of the details, 
without a study of the evolution in the past, could illumine 
the darkness of the future, has grown unaccountably dull. 
The picture drawn by its poor aid would be blurred and vague 
at best, perhaps indeed all wrong. We must perforce be 
humble. 

Now Buddhism, once on its career, and for a long con- 
tinued period, has had a great success, has been a great power. 
Opinions differ as to whether that success was to the ad- 
vantage, or not, of the world at large; as to whether the 
power was for good or for evil. Of the fact itself there can 
be no dispute. By ascertaining the causes which led to that 
success in the past, we shall put ourselves in the best position 
to judge of the probability of any success in the future. The 
task will not be difficult, and will bring out, incidentally, not 
a few points of considerable interest. 

One very great advantage Buddhism had in its early years 
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was the absence, over a large extent of country, of any 
physical or political barriers to intercommunication. The 
great kingdoms, at first of Kosala, afterwards of Magadha, 
kept the peace within their wide dominions, and kept apart 
the smaller monarchies and oligarchies on their borders. 
Journeys were hampered by nothing worse than imperfect 
means of transport. Frontier difficulties in the case of 
travellers are never mentioned. Language differed only in 
shades of dialect, not too marked to be generally intelligible. 
And there was no authoritative interference, lay or ecclesi- 
astical, with freedom of religious thought. 

Beyond these negatively favourable conditions, there was 
an opportunity — always pregnant with moral and religious 
significance, and all but indispensable to any way of intel- 
lectual progress — the opportuntity which arises out of the 
mutual contact between differing civilisations. The civili- 
sation, such as it was, of the Aryan had been for centuries 
pressing, south and east, upon the preceding and more 
settled civilisation, such as it was, of the Dravidian and 
Kolarian. We know how great a movement in religion 
sprang from the contact of the Hellene with the “ barbarians” 
of Syria and Egypt. And we can hardly doubt that 
adequate traces of the Iberian would go far to explain the 
Druidism of the Kelt. So in India is the conclusion thrust 
upon us that the extraordinary revulsion of religious thought 
manifesting itself in Buddhism had, as its “ ground wave,” the 
mutual interpenetration of the different views of life and 
religion held by invaders and invaded—an interpenetration 
largely due to the peaceful conditions of the age in question. 

Among the surface effects of this deep-lying cause was 
the extent to which persons of all classes were possessed by 
an inquiring spirit, by a deep interest in religious questions, 
and by a genuine and impartial respect for all who professed 
to teach truth and demonstrate the higher life. And there 
was an interesting analogy to the conditions under which 
Christianity arose in the Near East, in the fact that every- 
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where, in town and village and the adjacent forests, there 
dwelt and roamed religious brotherhoods of every description, 
evincing a strenuous desire “to share in the perfect good” and 
solve the riddle of existence.* 

Another effect of that ethnic fusion, and possibly an 
intermediate link in the causation of this religious revival, was 
the absence of any central and authoritative focus of religious 
belief and feeling to which the current morality could attach 
itself, from which it could borrow the quickening power of an 
ethical sanction as a spring of conduct. The mass of the 
people held on their simple way of polytheism, seeking “luck ” 
at the haunts of tree-spirits and other less gentle deities, as they 
had no doubt done in pre-Aryan times, and have done since. 
The Vedic Pantheon of nature-gods, elaborated by the brahmins, 
had never so prevailed as to drive these out. For the more 
educated, too, the Vedic gods were now in process of fading to 
little more than impressive mythical beings. Brahma now 
reigned in mid-heaven, a sphere to which the respectably pious 
were supposed to aspire as the hour of death drew near. 
Below, and again above, this heaven dwelt sphere on sphere 
of devas, graduating vaguely in space and luminance. There 
were feast-days and fast-days, when ritual oblations and sacri- 
fices were still performed. And it was generally conceded 
that of these the tradition and celebration, and the love and 
craft of mystic and magic rites, were the monopoly of 
brahmin families, and of their colleges of adepts and novices. 

Nevertheless, there was no ecclesiastical organisation or 
church, having authority, on the one hand, to impose con- 
formity, or, on the other, putting forth any systematic propa- 

ganda of theology and ethics. The brahmins did not claim to 
be teachers of ethics. Even their manuals of customary law 
are later. At that period all religious teaching and moral 
reform came from without this hereditary corporation of 
ritualists, namely, from members of one or another of the 


1 Philo, as quoted by G. R. S. Mead in his interesting article, “Some Notes 
on the Gnostics,” Nineteenth Century, and After, November 1902, p. 826. 
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itinerant religious fraternities, and not from brahmins as such. 
To these “wanderers” a special quarter—usually a park with 
cells or huts and a meeting-hall—would be assigned outside a 
town, through the piety of king, people or millionaire. And 
here they largely forgathered, discussing questions of religion 
or metaphysics, or practising ascetic or meditative discipline. 
Here, too, the inquiring laity—princes, brahmins and commoners 
—resorted for edification or debate with leading religieux. 

The range and scope of these inquiries and discussions go 
far to throw light on a more positive stage in the religious 
upheaval and evolution of the age. The gods as “over-men” 
were bulking less largely in the general imagination. Gotama 
was even asked, and by a brahmin, if there were any gods at 
all. But this was chiefly because, as at the Socratic stage of 
Greek thought, the educated and thoughtful mind was turning 
back upon itself, and beginning to ask whether it were not 
“in this little fathom-long mortal frame, with its thinkings and 
its notions, that the world itself”* and all its gods lay hid. 
The nature-mystery of the wind was no longer simply the 
breath of the man-god Varuna. It was the synonym and 
essence, the “Pneuma Hagion,” of Brahma himself.2 And 
this breath, this Atman, was the soul of man. ‘The whole 
world consists of Atman; that is the Real, that is the Soul 
that art Thou, O man!” 

Now if, throughout the pre-Buddhistic Uphanishads, we find 
“a restless striving to grasp the true nature of the pantheistic 
Self,”* as at once very God and very Man, the Buddhist 
Pitakas go to show that there was a great deal of meta- 
physical speculation and discussion about the soul which was 
not Pantheistic. It was concerned not with theories of 
Absorption and Emanation, but with the nature and eternal 
destiny of the soul as an individual entity. On this point 
there existed a greatly elaborated variety of dogmatic opinion 
among the different schools and sects of the religious world. 


1 Samyutta Nikaya, i. 62. 2 A. Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, p. 219. 
8 Chhandogya Upanishad, vi. 8 foll. * Macdonell, op. cit., p. 223. 
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It was a strained unhealthy condition of thought, and the 
inevitable reaction against all this sort of animistic specu- 
lation, whether pantheistic or individualistic, would constitute 
a very positive condition of success for the peculiar Buddhist 
standpoint with respect to the self or soul. 

Lastly, the social evolution of Northern India was attaining 
a stage which constituted an opportunity for a movement such 
as Buddhism. This was the rise, not so much of caste (which 
was a much later development), as of the claim put forward by 
the brahmins, but not yet admitted by the laity, to social 
pre-eminence. 

The institution of Brahminism had not yet the organised 
efficiency, exclusiveness, and prestige which it was later to 
acquire. The theory was probably already formulated, that 
brahmins were not to gain a living in any way except as priests 
and instructors of youth. But it was still only a theory. 
Brahmins are met with in Buddhist literature, pursuing, 
without reproach, a variety of callings, and changing from one 
to the other. Nor were they lacking in respectful recognition 
of the claims of Gotama as an eminent teacher. Many came 
to interview him ; some became members of his Order; some 
professed themselves lay-adherents of his doctrine. In this case 
no break or loss in social prestige was involved, even though 
the kinsmen of the convert in some cases evince vexation. 

Nevertheless, with all this amount of tolerance and laxity, 
the solidarity among brahmins was strongly maintained. 
They forgathered largely, both in settlements and also at 
different seasons, to keep their Vedic and other unwritten 
literature intact ; they had their sacerdotal monopoly ; and in 
their schools they taught both to their own sons and to those 
of the laity the divine descent of all brahmins, and their social 
and spiritual prerogatives over all other classes. Thus 
organised themselves, they were careful to teach the divine 
origin and universal prevalence of a graded society all sub- 
ordinate to the brahmins. 

J.R.A.S. for Oct. 1901. 
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It is clear, however, from the evidence of the Pitakas, that 
the social pre-eminence claimed by the brahmins was not 
admitted by the lay aristocracy, or Kshatriyas, in the age of 
Gotama. It was becoming a burning question. But the 
brahmins were not as yet gaining the upper hand. 

Herein lay one more opportunity for success to a doctrine 
which, founded by a pure-bred noble (Kshatriya), waved aside 
all brahmin pretensions to social superiority on hereditary 
grounds, even though it did so solely by an ethical criterion of 
merit, and not from considerations of political expediency. 
Kings, princes and nobles are represented as taking interest in 
the new Buddhist sect, and professing themselves as lay- 
adherents. This support, which was to culminate, two 
centuries later, in the patronage’ of the Buddhist church and 
doctrine by Asoka, the first emperor of India, is not so hard to 
account for, if we thus bear in mind how the unworldly ideals 
of Gotama were invested with a political significance through 
the social struggles of the time. 

Such were some of the conditions which together afforded 
a specially favourable field for the growth of a new religious 
ideal adapted to the human soil of the time. A new criterion 
of truth, a new sanction of morality was needed, which should 
not only meet such wants as were felt, but which should 
impress the mind and heart of the peoples, by reaching out to 
“ their own thoughts which they had not yet told.” It needed 
to capture the imagination and affection, on the one hand, of 
the common people, to whom external religion meant offerings 
of treasure, and sacrifices of beasts on festivals, and who 
associated personal religion with the mutilation of human life 
through the weird doings or not-doings of asceticism. It 
needed to grip the intelligence of the educated laity, apt and 
ready to speculate freely and unhindered on questions of 
man’s origin and destiny, and of the nature of good and evil. 
And it needed to prove the superiority of its logic in level 
debate with the followers of contemporary ethical schools, such 
as the Jains, with metaphysical Sophists challenging it with 
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propositions on causation, existence and the like, and with the 
special tenets put forth by the brahmin colleges. 

’ Now we know that Buddhism so contrived to meet these 
conditions and satisfy these demands—more or less—that it 
surmounted all competition and prospered, till for some 
centuries it became the paramount creed of India, and spread 
to all the neighbouring lands. What had it to offer that made 
it succeed as it then did ? 

To the general public, in the first place, it preached the 
current morality of the Five or the Ten Precepts, and the 
current belief of happy or painful re-births, as the results of 
previous conduct. But it maintained that these results were 
to be brought about solely by righteous or unrighteous acts, 
words and thoughts, and not at all by gods, or the propitiation 
of gods through sacrifices, and offerings, and invocations. 
Through the daily lives of its leaders, and all who, as bhikshus 
of the Order, were training to be teachers and recorders of its 
doctrine, it offered the spectacle of a strict simplicity of 
virtuous living, in which ascetic practices were condemned 
| equally with luxury. It preached equal chances of spiritual 
happiness for all—for the slave equally with the brahmin, 
independent of any privilege of birth (except in so far as the 
individual was handicapped through his inherited organisa- 
tion). 

And as to the initial impetus of strong personal influence, 
there is abundant evidence of the wave of reverent love and 
devotion inspired by the attractive power of Gotama himself, 
and by the gifts and character of his leading disciples—Sari- 
putta, and Moggallana, and Ananda and the rest, not omitting 
his women-disciples, such as Patachara, Uppalavanna and 
' others. This devotion was not to experience the rebound of 
anguish, terror, and adoration that followed later and elsewhere, 
on the cruel legal murder of a young Founder. On the other 
hand, the calmer feeling waxing for years—for nearly half a 
century—in presence of a pre-eminently wise and gracious 
personality, wholly devoted to the good of his fellows and the 
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care of his followers, unfalteringly just and strong, gentle and 
long-suffering, in sickness and in health, with adherent or with 
scoffer, with the quick-witted as with the slow, must have had 
a cumulative effect of high power. 

No special reputation of power or will to work miracles 
seems to have drawn folk after the Buddha. In a country and 
an age when the conviction was very general that the wisdom 
and self-mastery of a seer naturally involved the “virtue” of 
super-normal faculties, the possession of these would not, as 
such, be noised abroad as something unique. Gotama himself 
claimed no credit for any such powers, and severely regulated 
the exercise of them in his disciples. So far as he and they 
addressed themselves to the uncultured public, or to that 
portion of it who joined his Order, but were, for a time at 
least, fit only for the unadulterated milk of the Word (76 doy- 
Kov ddohov ydda),’ there is no evidence of any bid for cheap 
popularity. And so far as popularity. thus unbidden, attended 
their ministry, and was maintained, it arose from the fact that 
both a special and a chronic demand was met by Gotama. To 
preach and to live a life of uncompromising and consistent 
righteousness and active benevolence can never fail to carry 
weight, whatever be the philosophy and logic of the under- 
lying principles. Greater still is the effect if the moral deeds 
of the age have hitherto been met, on the side of the current 
religion, by a ritual of caste-privileges, elaborate, costly, not 
to say cruel, and in process of becoming mere jappana, or 
hocus-pocus. Later, when the personal magnetism of the 
founders had passed away with them, the more enduring effect 
of the stronger doctrine on the more cultured minds would 
begin to permeate down to the more ignorant, causing them 
also still to be drawn along. 

Gotama did not address himself exclusively or especially 
to any one section of the public. His discourses are framed 
to meet every grade of mental calibre. Among these are 
many which are simply milk for babes—those, for instance, 

1 1 Peter ii. 1. 
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which are addressed to villagers, to new or weaker “ brethren,” 
or are conversations with ignorant individuals such as kings, 
princes, wealthy brahmins and others. He disclaimed esoteri- 
cism. But no one was more discriminating in adapting replies 
to questioners. It was very exceptional to rehearse the 
catechism for candidates for Arahatship to lay patrons, involv- 
ing, as it did, a statement of such “ strong-meat ”-principles as 
Impermanence and the negation of soul. 

But there was no question of withholding or evading 
essential principles and high ideals when the interlocutor or 
the learner—intelligent and earnest citizen, brahmin student 
or expert, religious recluse or promising bhikshu— showed 
intellectual and moral worth. And as the age seems to have 
been as much given to mutual discussion and instruction as 
that of Socrates and St Paul, these central tenets of Buddhism 
must in time, through these more cultured minds, have filtered 
wide and deep into all social strata. Due weight must there- 
fore be given them in estimating the factors of the success of 
Buddhism, however unpopular and unpalatable they may on 
the surface appear to be. 

Unpopular and unpalatable, that is to say, to the average 
educated mind, which would be still much swathed in veils of 
tradition. It needed some powerful conjuncture of disturbing 
conditions—such as that ground-wave of upheaval mentioned 
above—to make such minds ready, in any considerable 
numbers, to embrace Gotama’s central doctrine. For this, 
as we know, swept away the supports and the consolations by 
which other creeds attract the thought and the desire of men. 
It swept away the Permanences which are held to subsist 
behind the fleeting impermanences of sense, ¢.g. souls and 
over-souls. And in the world thus laid bare there remained 
no forgiveness of sin through atonement, propitiation, or faith ; 
no salvation from misery by alteration in the external con- 
ditions of an individual, by transference to a different set 
of conditions in another life; no eternal home, beyond the 


grave, of peace and rest and joy. Even the anchor of de- 
Vox. I.—No. 3. 31 
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votion to a saving Person was discarded. Disciples were 
flung back by the teacher, even in the moment of deepest self- 
renunciation, on themselves. To the newly-won Patachara, 
prostrating herself in gratitude at his feet with “ Master, be 
thou my protection!” he replied, “Think not thou art come 
unto one able to be a refuge to thee.” 

On the site of this tremendous ruin Gotama built the 
foundations of his new faith. Boldly he recognised the fact 
that there is no individuality without sorrow, that the current 
belief in misery being concomitant with life was right. Still 
more boldly he maintained that man, and man alone (no other 
being, not even a god) could atiain to the destruction of 
sorrow, in this life, by realising (a) the truth about things 
“as they really have become,” (0) the perfect life flowing from 
that insight. 

The fact that misery or ill-being was a result of perfectly 
natural causes, due to cravings, enmity and ignorance, and 
not a series of specially imposed divine ordeals or punishments, 
had been already generally established by the Indian theory of 
Karma. This doctrine (of what may be called the conservation 
of moral energy) was fully admitted by Gotama. To meet 
his negation of a permanent persisting self, he added, that 
personal responsibility was, for the discerning mind, none the 
less incumbent upon each, even if the consequences of his 
present conduct could not, in a subsequent life, affect his 
identical re-embodied self. Farther than this he did not go. 
Neither the time nor the man was ready either to receive or 
to develop the concept of responsibility based on solidarity, on 
duty towards the race, both future and present.’ Nevertheless, 
Gotama was so far groping after it that, in his methods of 
mental training, it becomes, if not an explicit corollary, at 
least an implicit tendency. For, in the first place, he insists 
on an analysis of the human person or concrete self into its 
elements, both physical and mental, so that (in his “ fathom- 
long” self) man might know the universe, and break down 
1 Hibbert Lectures, 1881, p. 110. 
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all sense of ndnatta, or difference in essence, between himself 
and all beings. Secondly, on this intellectual adjustment he 
prescribed the constant cultivation (by increasing extension and 
intensity) of the broadest altruistic feeling for all living creatures. 

That Gotama, in sweeping away the mass of current 
theories about the Ego or soul, should have substituted this 
method of psychological analysis, is a fact of extraordinary 
interest. These analyses, to which historical psychologists 
will render justice when they come to know them, constitute 
the earliest scientific formulation of mental processes ever 
compiled. We have, of course, to read between the lines of 
the peculiarities in diction imposed by the fact that these 
analyses were taught and learnt orally, were handed down in 
a form intended to assist the memory. Having done so, we 
find a sober regard for accuracy, a sense of orderly sequence, 
a remarkable mastery of the introspective method. And all 
this, especially when we recollect that the metaphysical stand- 
point is throughout rejected, constitutes a strange reaching 
out, across the seas and across the centuries, to our own 
experimental philosophy, born relatively of yesterday. 

In both cases this new departure met a felt intellectual 
want, a mental recoil. The situation common to both is that 
described, without a thought of Buddhism, by a wise psycholo- 
gist now lost to us :— 

“Tf we turn to history we shall find that every important 
philosophical reformation, after a time of too highly strained 
metaphysical dogmatism or unsatisfying scepticism, has been 
begun by some man who saw the necessity of looking deeper 
into the mental constitution.” ? 

The doctrine that salvation from re-births—and therefore 
' from re-deaths—could be gained here and now, must certainly 
have been palatable then. It was already in the air. It lay 
at the root of much of the speculation in the pre-Buddhistic 


1 The texts repeatedly state this analysis of the human being as the very 
keynote of his doctrine. 
2 From G. Croom Robertson’s “ Philosophical Remains.” 
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Upanishads. ‘To the Indian mind, at that time, immortality 
meant an infinite series of re-births—celestial perhaps, but also 
perhaps infernal ; human in turn, but also in turn non-human. 
The dread wheel of life would turn ever, bearing him round in 
unending cycle, through the zons of the future, as it had done 
through the zons of the past. To believe that by his (or her) 
own endeavour and growing insight it was within the reach 
of everyone, of the lowly born and the woman as well as of 
the more favoured class and sex, to work the miracle of con- 
verting the Infinite into the Finite, of crowning the long 
travail of nature by the thus far and no farther! of a perfected 
life—this belief has once, at least, in the world’s history found 
acceptance. More literally perhaps than the later seer might 
they then have sung, “ I Gotama saw the Holy City coming 
down from God, out of heaven.” And less pessimistically too 
than those Orphic mystics among the Greeks, who implored 
the gods for release from “ the cycle of re-birth, the Wheel of 
Fate.” 

We have now seen in outline what were the conditions out 
of which Buddhism arose and under which it prospered, and 
also what Buddhism had and had not to offer, to the educated 
and the uneducated, in view of the demands called forth by 
those conditions. Whichever it was among its doctrines that 
“worked most mightily to prevail,” that best satisfied the 
felt wants of the time, we know that the system, as a whole, 
met with marked success during the first two centuries of its 
life. As to details, we must be content, after the lapse of so 
many centuries, with analysing the ascertainable factors in|that 
success :—the ethical revival demanding righteousness of life in 
place of an unmoral and half-outgrown ritualism ; the sanction, 
to that righteous conduct, of a real present salvation open to 
all; the recoil of the intellect from dogmatism and speculation 
and scepticism to investigation of facts; the political protest 
against sacerdotal and tribal privilege and pretension; the 
growing sense of sympathy and kinship ; the spell of one man’s 
genius. 
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So great was the development produced by the inter- 
working of these factors that, as is well known, in the third 
century B.c., the first suzerain over practically the whole of 
India, Asoka, became the Constantine of Buddhism. And at 
the council convened during his reign, at his imperial seat, 
Patna, missionaries were formally sent forth to convert to the 
new imperial faith the countries of Sind, Afghanistan, 
Kashmir, Tibet, Nepal, the Dekkan, and the coast cities of 
Burma and Ceylon. The list is instructive, for it shows that 
the whole territory from the Indus to the Gulf of Bengal, from 
the Himalayas to the Godavari river, were already permeated 
with Buddhism. In the following centuries the missionary 
propaganda had spread West to the Oxus, North to Mongolia, 
East to China, Korea and Japan, South to Siam, Java and 
other islands of the south-east Archipelago. Further to- 
kens of Buddhist influence are claimed, by investigators, in 
the gnostic thought of Alexandria, and in the remains of 
ancient cults along the west coast of North America. And it is 
not impossible that, in the wake of the farthest reaches of 
commerce from countries that had become Buddhist, Buddhism 
may really have influenced even these so distant lands. 

But the really effective limits had been reached by or before 
the seventh century a.p. The expansive energy of youth had 
been resolved through decline at its centre. Gotama himself 
was under no delusion as to the duration of his system. The 
emancipation of Nirvana in Arahatship was for him the one 
permanent thing ina world of transience. But the embodi- 
ment of this ideal under successive Buddhas and Sanghas was 
also an impermanency. And he is said to have prophesied 
internal disintegration as the chief cause of decline. This 
' proved true. It was a weakened and compromising Buddhism 
that was finally swept away by Mohammedan conquest and 
vandalism in the thirteenth and following centuries. The con- 
version of the secular powers may have ensured thousands of 
scholars to the Buddhist schools, but it also brought in a flood 
of nominal converts. Compromise became inevitable, the 
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thoroughly unworldly attitude prescribed in the first code of 
the Buddhist Order was relaxed. The margin of difference 
between Buddhism and other systems (which even in its earlier 
days was not always patent to inquirers—so much was it in 
harmony with the ethical thought of its time) faded gradually 
away. 

As it lost strength, the forces opposing it grew strong. 
We have no chronicles showing the growth of Brahminism 
during the centuries succeeding the Asokan age. But the 
series of Dharma, Sutras, and Shastras compiled by various 
experts entirely in the brahmin interest, on the customs, laws 
and external religious procedure of the day, are good evidence 
of advance in organisation and influence. In the Western 
reformation, with the assumption by civil rulers of States of 
the headship over the reformed churches, there went pari 
passu a great advance of organisation, discipline and _pro- 
paganda in the Roman Church. So in India the development 
of the Kshatriya into the new imperialism of civil and 
(virtually) religious headship over India, was met by a corre- 
sponding consolidation of brahmin tradition and influence. 
However their gods, and their heavens, and their notions of 
the soul’s destiny may have undergone modification, their 
religious ritual met a chronic popular demand relatively ignored 
by Buddhism. It gave ceremonial dignity and sacramental 
sanction to all the vital features of physical and social life. 
Hardly may any religion endure that does not recognise and 
enhance the ordinary life of man in all its aspects. But this 
usually means polytheism for the masses. And this, together 
with a growing pantheism among the educated, constituted 
the Hinduism which superseded both Buddhism and 
Brahmanism. 

Acceptable for a time during an extraordinary social crisis, 
Buddhism in some essentials outran the development of its 
day. ‘Too rigidly simple, too purely spiritual to compass the 
religious needs, materialistic on the one hand, mystic and 
visionary on the other, of the country of its birth; so icono- 
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clastic, so rationally irrational over against gods and souls, as 
to resolve both into transient law-governed phenomena; so 
based on experience as to abandon all inquiry into the ultimate 
what, whence and whither, seeking only to know the “this 
given, that follows” (¢dapaccayata) of natural cause and effect ; 
so sober, and yet so optimistic, as to substitute for the hope of 
heaven the joy of human life, made, as it thought, perfect— 
how could such a creed but stumble and fall? In view of all 
that has ever appealed most strongly to primitive beliefs, and 
hopes, and fears in face of the mystery of life and death, how 
could it maintain its pristine uncompromising stand? Seeing, 
too, that in so large a measure it poured its new wine into the 
old bottles of names that had other associations :—nirvana, 
brahma, jhana, atman, karma, and all the current terms 
connected with re-incarnation and with Vedic lore—it was 
but natural that the bottles—to vary the metaphor—con- 
taminated the wine. 

No creed so much as Buddhism needed to be left severely 
alone by political patronage, and to work out its slowly per- 
meating and leavening effect undisturbed by ignorance in high 
places. The evidence as to episodes of ill-treatment of 
Buddhists by certain native rajas during the first thousand 
years of the Christian era is too ill-grounded to warrant any 
positive conclusion. It points, oftener than not, to the 
plunder and rapine of wars within the disintegrated empire, 
rather than to suppression through religious intolerance. 
Nevertheless it does go some way to show that the patronage 
of Kshatriyas, utterly unfit for the most part to appreciate the 
austere wisdom and advanced humanity of Buddhism, did not 
_ open up a path of continual rose leaves to the gentle doctrine, 
whether the secular powers were incited by brahmin influence 
or not. 

In India itself the final dispersal and expulsion was brought 
about by the fire and sword of invading Muhammadanism. 
Savage hordes, bent chiefly on plunder, but fired also by 
merciless intolerance, drove back the faith from Khiva and 
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Bokhara, from Afghanistan and Baluchistan, from Sind and 
the Punjab, with ruthless destruction of temple and college, 
till at length, in the lower valley of the Ganges, the shrines of 
Sarnath and the university of Nalanda, the chief, if not the 
only centre of unsectarian religious life in Northern India for 
over a thousand years, were in the fourteenth century laid 
waste, the libraries burnt, the students murdered. 

This last stage was never reached in China. But the 
previous stages of decline, as we see them in India, were also 
there discernible. Once disseminated over the wide extent 
and among the teeming populations of that vast empire, 
Buddhism came to enjoy the patronage of the court, the 
favour of the great. The decay of the primitive purity of 
doctrine, of the inspiring zeal of the early converts, had already 
made itself felt. Under the corrupting influence of wealth 
and power it set in apace. The power was lost, the wealth 
mostly taken away. And now Buddhism in China seems to 
be thoroughly corrupt, given over to mystic superstition, and 
of practically no influence in the land. 

Thus, like Christianity, rooted out in the land of its birth, 
and fallen into utter decay in the other empire it seemed about 
to conquer, Buddhism has survived in several smaller countries, 
widely scattered and remote—in the islands of Ceylon and of 
Japan, in Burma, Siam, and Tibet. And now, more than two 
thousand years after the period of its first missionary zeal, we 
hear, simultaneously from all these five directions, of its again 
bestirring itself to new efforts, not only of defence, but=of 
attack. 

Of these movements the one in Tibet is probably of least 
importance. Isolated missionaries are sent out, from political 
rather than religious motives, to spy out the land and make 
known the power and importance of the Grand Lama. No 
one can yet say how far this is deliberately organised, or what 
the results have been. But that a system of Ultramontane 
propaganda has been started is well known, and it would be 
unwise to ignore the possible results. 
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The other movements are purely religious. 

_ The Maha-Bodhi society, founded in 1891 at Colombo, for 
the propagation of Buddhism abroad, took up at the outset 
the task of gaining possession of the site of the ancient and 
most holy shrine of the Maha-Bodhi temple at Budh-Gaya 
near Rajgir, built at the spot where the ancient records declare 
that the Buddha attained the climax of insight. This shrine, 
to which Buddhists from all parts of the world made pilgrimage 
in the fifth and following centuries, shared in the Moslem viola- 
tions of the fourteenth century ; and after long lying deserted, 
was taken possession of in the last century by a Hindu. It 
was, however, still visited by Buddhist pilgrims, chiefly from 
Burma, and in 1874 a Burmese king began to restore the 
temple. On his death, the English Government, on the 
advice of Sir Ashley Eden, rebuilt it in the interests of 
archeology. By successful litigation the Buddhists won the 
right, in 1897, of pilgrimage to the temple. Shrine and 
society have gained increasing support. A pilgrims’ house 
has been erected at Budh-Gaya. A monastic college is to be 
built at Calcutta, the headquarters of the Society. According 
to the Indian census, the number of professing Buddhists in 
India has increased during the last ten years from seven and 
a half to nearly nine and a half millions, an increase largely 
confined to Bengal. Branch societies have been established in 
north and south India, in Burma and at Chicago; and the 
society has representatives in this country. It issues a 
monthly journal, printed in English and distributed in both 
hemispheres. 

Another society, independent of the foregoing but 
_ identical in object, has just been started at Mandalay. It has 
taken the name of the Buddha-sésana Samagama (or, for 
brevity, Samagama), and has issued in English, from the 
native press at Rangoon, its manifesto. It is headed by a 
converted Scottish gentleman of scientific training, and has 
representatives in the United States and Germany. It pro- 
poses to found agBuddhist library and a training-centre for 
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missionaries of any nationality, who, after ten years have 
elapsed, are to start on their work in different countries. 

These two overtly propagandist organisations are con- 
sequent to and concomitant with a very general revival among 
Buddhist churches, caused by the necessity of defending them- 
selves against encroaching Western methods of civilisation and 
religious propaganda. as est ab hoste doceri. Palmleaf 
manuscripts are being superseded by books, and the canonical 
scriptures, no longer the monopoly of student recluses, are 
being printed and circulated at large, both in the original Pali 
and Sanskrit, and also in the difterent vernaculars. A notable 
case is the Siamese edition of the Pali Pitakas. These have 
been printed during the last few years in thirty-nine volumes, 
at the expense of the present king, and under the superin- 
tendence of his brother, a scholar and member of the Buddhist 
Order, Prince Vajira-nana. In this edition the sacred Pali or 
Cambodian characters have been, for the first time, discarded 
for the current Siamese letters; but the Pali language (a 
literary form of one of the vernaculars of the Ganges valley at 
the time when the Pitakes were compiled) has been retained, 
aiding to give a further impetus to Pali scholarship in Siam. 
The commentaries on the Canon are being similarly edited. 

In Ceylon, Buddhists, aided by American sympathisers, 
have been inaugurating new schools for both boys and girls, 
and colleges for advanced studies for intending religious 
teachers. Thus a college at Colombo, for the education and 
training of the clergy, is presided over by the distinguished 
scholar and Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Sumangala Maha Nayaka. And there are other scholars and 
organisers at these institutions who show themselves keenly 
alive to the advancing requirements of the day. The revival 
is given further expression in such organs as The Buddhist, 
published in English, and a Singalese paper, the Sava Sanda 
Rasa, which is widely circulated. 

In Japan, as in the case of our own Protestantism, the 
rivalry of the twelve leading Buddhist sects has led to greater 
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keenness of propagandist education.. The intellectual 
adaptability of the Japanese has led some of these sects to send 
students to study Pali and Sanskrit in Europe. And the 
cause Of Buddhist scholarship owes much to, and hopes much 
from, the works and research of writers like Messrs Bunyu 
Nanjio, Fujish Ma, Takakusu and Anesaki. The Orient is an 
excellently conducted periodical from the Buddhist standpoint, 
and publishes English readings of the chief Buddhist texts. 
This cultured and zealous activity is the more noteworthy in 
that the military class in Japan, now become through recent 
wars especially prominent, is, unlike the ancient Indian 
Kshatriya supporters of Buddhism, almost exclusively of the 
old pagan or Shinto faith. 

Japanese missionary effort is not confined to Japan itself. 

A Japanese mission has gained a footing at San Francisco, 
has already several branches in the neighbourhood, and 
publishes a Buddhist periodical entitled The Light of Dharma. 
There is no doubt as to the gradually increasing extent to 
which Buddhism is gaining on the attention of the general 
public in America. This was largely due to an awakening 
interest in the comparative study of religious belief, on the one 
hand, and to confused ideas among and about “ 'Theosophists” 
on the other. Oriental propagandists of Buddhism protest 
that Theosophy, a doctrine steeped in “soul-heresy,” “ pilfers 
Buddhist terminology to mislead foolish people in England 
and America.” At any rate, one result of this dual impetus 
has been a shower of popular text-books on Buddhism, which, 
even if they are the fruits of second-hand and not over- 
accurate study, are yet helping to break down the appalling 
self-complacency of the ignorant, and to familiarise men’s 
" Ininds with the startling advance made, long before Christianity, 
and far from the basin of the Mediterranean, in the deepest 
problems of life and ethics. 

Anyone who has read thus far will have noticed certain 
resemblances between the conditions of things under which 

1 See Le Bouddhisme japonais, by Fujish Ma, Paris, 1889. 
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these new movements are taking place and the condition of 
things under which Buddhism gained its first successes. 

First there is peace. Secondly, as regards facility of inter- 
communication, there would seem, at first sight, to be no question 
—it must be very much greater now than it was then. But 
here comes in a curious and interesting distinction. In the old 
times, men interested in religion, and especially the Wanderers, 
met personally ; they discussed in a friendly way, often in public 
halls provided by the community for that express purpose, 
their various views. The dignity and courtesy shown in such 
converse implied a certain capacity of appreciating the other 
position, of so far putting oneself into the place of the 
opponent that one could adapt oneself to his phraseology and 
his point of view. There were no books, no churches, no 
services. Now each sect has its private buildings, where its 
own views are expounded to its own adherents. There is some 
reading of the books, much more of the periodicals, of one’s 
own communion. Courteous attention to the views of one’s 
opponents is not often required, and seldom resorted to. It 
may be doubted whether, in spite of the steam-engine and the 
printing-press, there is so large a percentage of real inter- 
communication, that is, of mind with mind, as there was in the 
days of old. 

But a factor in the rise of a new religion, or the change of 
an old one, much more effective even than the contact of mind 
with mind, is the contact, in the same mind, of two or more 
diverse views of life, different sets of opinion as to religion and 
ethics. And this factor is the more effective in proportion as 
the number of minds simultaneously influenced by it is great. 
We have a striking instance in the movement of Thought in 
Europe which we call the Reformation, when so many minds 
were familiar, at the same time, with medieval Christianity 
and with pagan ideas. This factor was very powerful during 
the rise both of Buddhism and of Christianity. It is increas- 
ingly powerful now; but more so, I think, in the East, and 
especially in India, than in the West. 
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On the other hand, the economic conditions, both in the 
West and the East, are not so favourable as they were. The 
pressure of increased population, the complicated competition 
of commercial rivalry, has brought about a state of things, only 
temporary no doubt, but as long as it lasts, most opposed to 
any deep religious movement. Even the unworthy social 
struggles, the eager craving restlessness, of the West, are being 
now introduced into the East. But in India at least, and 
Further India, they have not yet, except in English towns, and 
perhaps in some native courts, given the dominant tone to life. 

We see then that the conditions which led to the first 
spread of Buddhism are in India again arising. The activity 
of Christian missions has had no small share in arousing among 
the Buddhists throughout the world a more earnest study of 
their own religion. The signs of a real revival are already 
evident. And it seems quite possible, and even probable, that 
Buddhism will again become a power in the East. 

Of its advance in other countries as a creed one may, with- 
out rash prophecy, anticipate that with the advance in the 
mobility of the individual and the home, as well as of the 
tolerance of international polity, Buddhism will have its groups 
of adherents in all countries. But beyond those aspirations in 
which humanity yearns to stay itself upon a creed, and that 
need of solidarity which finds relief in church communion, there 
may be possibilities in Buddhist philosophy and ethics of in- 
fluencing the thought of the immediate future in the West, 
and this chiefly through its sympathetic standpoint in certain 
problems. To give one or two suggestions in outline before 
we close :— 

It is matter of common knowledge how the most famous 
~ Pessimist of the last century was attracted by the attitude of 
Buddhism towards life. But the post-Schopenhauer tendencies 
are not Pessimistic. They are rather Hedonistic, with a 
growing faith in “ Melioration” that is fairly optimistic. The 
view of Buddhism, too, concerning life, was to despise mere 
quantity, and to glorify and aspire to the highest human quality 
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of it. Explicit in Buddhism, implicit in our own thought, is 
the desirability of an escape from pain and misery, an extension 
of joy for the whole human race, irrespective of class and sex, 
The one view, at first sight so monastic, the other, at first 
sight so against the secluded life—both reject equally the 
ascetic puritan belief in a discipline of pain, and the spirit of 
hopelessness as regards progress and attainment here, in the 
world. 

Most interesting, again, to the modern age should be the 
combination in Buddhism of a rationalised doctrine of Karma, 
with insistence on a salvation by individual perfectionism. 
We see in Buddhism the permanent Ego or Atman disinte- 
grated. Man has within his body no soul which will fly away 
out of it after death, to an eternity of happiness or the reverse. 
The qualities which constitute his higher life form no unity. 
There is nothing whatever in him, or in them, which is per- 
manent. The present being and doing of each individual is 
ascribed, not, as in the ancient popular parlance, to zs previous _ 
acts, but to those of highly similar personal aggregates in the 
past. The conservation of moral energy persists. But practi- 
cally it is the race built of common atoms that had wrought 
and struggled: it is the race that would reap good or bad in 
proportion as the individual strove to lift himself, or drifted 
back. So now also our own psychology and psychiatry is dis- 
integrating the character, the unity, of the Ego; and heredity 
is devolving the crushing incidence of the causes of present 
shortcomings and sufferings. We are less self-centred, believing 
more in corporate and racial effort and power of melioration, 
less in the homme nécessaire. Yet the importance to the race 
of the highest individual development, in any class and either 
sex, the personal responsibility for deeds that will tell inde- 
finitely and never be forgiven, was never more felt. 
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THE FAILURE OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 
IN INDIA. 


JOSIAH OLDFIELD, D.C.L., M.R.C.S. 


Most people have heard of what is called “The Failure of 
Christian Missions in India,” and have often wondered how 
it could be possible for Christianity to fail to fulfil its function 
of leavening the lump in any land or under any conditions. 

From my own study of the problem on the spot, I am led 
to agree entirely with those who look upon the work in India 
as a real failure. But it is the missioner and not the mission 
who has failed ! 

I came away from India with the full conviction that the 
Master Jesus would be followed by His millions if He appeared 
inhuman form in the great land of Hindustan, and that the 
missionary Saint of the Gentiles too would be as powerful to 
transform men’s minds in the East as he was to sway the 
thought of the Western world in his day. 

Jesus as the divine teacher, and Paul as the enthusiastic 
and philosophic exponent of self-sacrifice to win souls, would 
find in India a waiting world, which to the ordinary Christian 
missionary is looked upon as a desert waste of obstinate 
and benighted heathendom. 

I do not wish to minimise the devotion and the self-sacrifice, 
‘and the zeal and the patience, and the perseverance with 
which year after year men of all denominations have gone out 
into the great Indian mission field, but I would like very 
reverently to bring into view a side of the question which, so 
far as 1 know, is seldom or never brought before the English 
public. 
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I went to India last year as a physician to visit a patient 
in one of the first-class Indian States of Kathiawar, and I had 
opportunities of visiting and making inquiries throughout 
large parts of the Bombay Presidency, Rajpootana, Punjab, 
Central Provinces, Indore, and Baroda, so that my inquiries 
were by no means restricted to one district or to one province, 
but embraced the views of the most intelligent men in towns 
and districts extending over thousands of miles. 

I went to India full of the joy of believing that Christian 
missions, wherever they went, were a blessing ; and that if they 
only stayed long enough, they always commanded respect and 
reverence, even from those who were unable to accept the 
Gospel of Christ. 

It came to me as a shock, as great as it was unexpected, to 
learn that there was “the other side” of the question, and | 
felt that honesty required that the people to whom we send 
missions should be allowed to have their say on our platforms 
and at our Exeter Hall meetings as well as the missionaries, 
who only give us the one side of the question. 

If I apparently claim to have learned more during my 
short stay than many missionaries who have spent half a life- 
time studying the people, I do so upon three grounds :—(i.) It 
is possible, ¢.g., to spend your whole life in a West-end parish 
in England and to know nothing of the lives of the poor 
in either villages or slums. (ii.) A missionary is, in a way, 

a biassed observer, and he looks at life from the particular 
point of view of one who is as a militant Radical amongst 
staunch Conservatives. (iii.) I had lived for so many years 
in my habits almost as a Brahmin lives that I found no 
difficulty whatever in being at home in Indian high caste 
houses everywhere, and, as a matter of fact, during my 
whole stay in India I never once accepted the hospitality 
of a European, but always—whether it was a village hut, or 
a village temple, or a merchant’s home, or a_ professional 
man’s residence, or a rajah’s guest-house—sojourned in the 
homes of the people of the land. 
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From the view, therefore, of the educated and intelligent 
and highly thoughtful natives of the country, I venture to 
propound an explanation of “The Failure of Christian 
Missions in India.” 

I am not speaking of towns like Bombay, or Madras, or 
Calcutta, which have a large English population, and for which 
churches and cathedrals and bishops may be essential; but 
what I want to emphasise is, that so far as my observations 
went, the increase in the number of clergy and town churches, 
and bishops and cathedrals, is no criterion whatever of the 
effect of Christianity upon the religion of the people of India. 

I am speaking of high caste Indian life in places as far 
distant from each other as Kathiawar and Indore, and among 
aclass of people ranging from prime ministers of Indian States 
to judges and pleaders, and doctors and village tax-collectors, 
and college students, in both Indian States and British 
territory. 

Christian missioners there, in the opinion of the intelligent 
men of India, have failed for various reasons, and will fail 
absolutely so long as the present conditions exist. 

In the first place, the Christian missioner takes up the 
position that Christianity is the only true religion, and that all 
worship of God in any other way is “ heathen idolatry.” 

The Hindu, who has studied the religions and philosophies 
of the West far more deeply than the average Western, asks 
at once which Christian religion is the only and true one ? 

He sees Roman Catholics denying salvation to all 
Protestants, and many Protestants labelling the head of the 
Christian Church of Rome the “ Antichrist,” and, as a sound 
business man, he shrinks from taking such tremendous risks 
asare held out to him by either party if he joins the other. 
He sees that, from their own statements, his risk, to take 
Paley’s point of view, is no greater if he joins neither than if 
he joins either ; and since he cannot join both, he refuses even 
to consider the question of giving up his ancestral faith for 


one which is still in the seething pot of Western thought. 
Vor. I—No. 3, 
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Again, all high caste Hindus are alienated by the arrogant 
condemnation of Hinduism by the missioners, who are far 
more ignorant of the Shastras and the Vedas than the Hindus 
are of the Bible. The missioners seem to forget that the 
sacred books of the East are full of sublime teaching, and lay 
down precepts as lofty as any which the West are in the habit 
of practising. 

When a missioner, more full of zeal than discretion or 
knowledge, begins his mission by publicly maligning the heroes 
of popular veneration; when he considers that Christianity 
can be advanced by holding up to contempt the stories of 
intrigues, for example, which have become woven about the 
life of Krishna, he is only building up against his creed an 
impenetrable wall of silent pity. It would be as if some 
missioner came into the market-place of an English town and 
blasphemed against the Christian faith by gloating over the 
faults of David or Moses, or Abraham or Jael, or maliciously 
ridiculed the stories of Jonah and Joshua or Jericho, or 
repeated the lewd suggestions of profane publications about 
the Immaculate Conception. 

It must never be forgotten that high caste Hindus are as 
religious, devout, and as conservatively devoted to their 
religion, and as intellectually acquainted with its teaching, as 
are Christians in England with theirs; while they are exceed- 
ingly sensitive, and feel with a keen sense of being hurt in 
a tender place any public slight that may be levelled against 
their creed or against the heroes of their theology. 

Again, too, high caste Hindus consider that missioners are 
not only ignorant but dishonest, because Hindus read the 
missionary reports and see that therein they and their religion 
are maligned. They see that to get funds for missionary work 
it is necessary nowadays to use startling colours, and lay them 
on thickly, with the result that to English audiences mission- 
aries frequently paint Indian life in absolutely false colours. 
They tell tales which are quite true indeed, but which are 
given as typical illustrations of Indian life, whereas they give 
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as false a picture as if a Hindu working in our East-end slums, 
with all their filth and overcrowding, and drunkenness and 
debauchery, and foul language and immorality, were to go 
back and relate stories from his work there as if these stories 
were typical of English life ! 

Again, one of the most serious allegations against Christian 
missioners relates to the men themselves. 

I found it admitted on all hands that the real saintly 
men of high intellectual capacity and childlike charitable faith 
had always made their mark on the religious convictions of 
the people; but, as it was pointed out again and again, since all 
the best English books are widely read in India, the religious 
thought of India is as much influenced by the religious 
thinkers of England as is the country parson in England 
influenced by Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe, or Darwin's 
Descent of Man. 

The small-minded English parson reads them with the 
avowed bias that they are wrong, and that he has to preach 
them down—in the absence of the author ; while the great mind 
reads them thoughtfully, and endeavours to harmonise their 
views with his own creeds, and to remain a Christian still. 
So, too, the narrow-minded Hindu either refuses to touch a 
Christian book or hear a Christian speak, from the same honest 
conviction that makes many Roman Catholics refuse to join 
with or be present at a Protestant’s prayers; or he reads and 
listens with the preconceived idea that they are all wrong. 
In the same way honest public men in Shrewsbury read 
Darwin’s works, and believed that the spire of St Mary’s 
Church was destroyed by lightning as a judgment upon the 
town for having erected a statue of the great heretic in front 
' of the town museum ! 

The wide-minded Hindu reads, and harmonises the new 
thought with his ancient creed—and remains a Hindu. 

The ordinary missionary has very little spiritual influence 
with the higher classes of the Hindus, and this for personal 
reasons. 
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1. He is usually an Anglo-Indian, and no one who has 
not stayed for some little time in India can quite understand 
what that means. 

The line of social demarcation which is drawn between 
Indians and Anglo-Indians is as deep as it is sharp. You can 
hardly be a social comrade of the Indian people and retain 
social intercourse with the English official class. 

A missionary of good class is usually in touch with Anglo- 
Indian official life; he mixes with the officers and their 
families, he joins the gymkanas and clubs, and therefore at 
once he comes on to the other side of the road. However 
good he may be, however earnest, however charitable, he is 
looked upon as an Anglo-Indian, and, under the present state 
of affairs, this puts a barrier in the way of his being a comrade 
of the people, or getting to understand the inner thought of 
the people. 

Again and again, when I have been sitting at meat in the 
houses of Brahmins or Vaishyas, they have opened their hearts 
to me, and have admitted that never before had they spoken 
openly to an Englishman, for fear that their opinions would be 
carried to officers, and that some mischief would result to them ; 
for, in spite of all that may be denied, there is the strongest 
belief throughout India that Indians who are independent 
thinkers will sooner or later become marked men, and will be 
made to suffer in some way or other, on the plea that their 
“loyalty ” is doubted. 

Thus the mind of the Hindu is a closed book to the Anglo- 
Indian, to whom he talks, as it were, on the surface, and who, in 
return, looks upon him as one of a race who are never to be 
trusted, who say one thing with their mouth and mean another 
thing with their heart. 

2. The habits of the Christian missioner are usually lower 
in some ways than the habits of the people he is supposed to 
go out to convert. Again and again, a man in the position 
of a prime minister, or a judge, or a pleader has said to me, 
“Would you send an East-end coster to address the members 
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of the University of Oxford in order to convert them to 
Christianity? Would you consider that a man _ who 
dropped his h’s or put them in the wrong place would be a 
fitting advocate to a county family audience ? 

“These may appear small things ; but if you actually carry 
them into practice at home, you will understand what sort of 
an atmosphere your missionaries create around them here. 

“We always bathe before we eat; your missionaries do 
not consider it essential to their ideas of etiquette. We 
always change our clothes and put on a clean garment 
to eat in; your missionaries do not mind sitting down to 
dinner in the clothes in which they have walked the streets. 
We allow no dead body to touch our hands; your 
missionaries do not scruple to put them within their lips; and 
more, too, your missionaries are corrupting our young men, by 
trying to teach them that the spirit of humaneness is unim- 
portant, and that the sanctity of life is a chimera, and that 
animals may be slaughtered and eaten, wholly regardless of 
their sufferings, so long only as the appetite of man is pampered. 

“Your St Paul said that he would not eat flesh or drink 
wine if thereby he made his brother to offend, but your 
missionaries have set up a lower standard than St Paul; and 
although they know that thereby they offend our religious 
ideas, they go on killing and eating, and. drinking things 
that are revolting to our ideas of right and wrong. 

“They do these things knowingly, and with a fine contempt 
for what they call our ‘heathen scruples,’ in somewhat the 
same way that your anarchists break every rule of polite 
society ; and both sets of missioners wonder why they can’t 
convert people, blame the barrenness and hypocrisy and 
- obstinacy of the world they live in, and never seem to re- 
cognise what grave errors they are themselves making.” 

This was not said out of mere spite or spleenish invective, 
but everywhere I found the same deep-seated belief that the 
practice of Christian missioners was so much lower in the 
matter of actual cleanliness and humaneness in eating and 
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drinking and bathing, that it was felt that it would be an 
actual degradation to become a Christian. With such deep- 
rooted ideas gathered from observation of missionaries and 
English Christians (the soldiers and merchants who go to India) 
and Indian converts to Christianity, is it any wonder that the 
aristocratic Hindus of India look upon the adoption of Chris- 
tianity much in the same way that the scions of English 
aristocracy would look upon one of their daughters taking up 
the trade of a barmaid ! 

8. The spiritual life of the missionaries was generally looked 
upon as actually lower than the spiritual life of the best Indian 
priests—it may be the actual Indian priests that some of them 
knew, or the ideal priests of whom they read. 

I well remember a discussion taking place on the verandah 
of one of the State bungalows, where a number of high officials 
were gathered. 

They all agreed that Christianity was quite an unimportant 
factor so far as the conversion of the upper classes was concerned. 
It was, from the point of view of the missioner, “ a failure.” 

“ Now, just tell me why,” I asked. 

“ Well,” replied one, “the work of the Christian mission- 
aries among the outcasts and famine-stricken is excellent, and 
cannot but be admired. These poor wretches have nothing to 
lose and perhaps a little to gain by becoming Christians, and 
therefore among them the missionaries have some success ; but 
amongst the higher classes, to become Christian means a loss 
of position, loss of all old safeguards, loss of all family friend- 
ships—maybe loss of wife and children and parents—and finally 
a moral deterioration in general habits of life.” 

“Your missionaries,” said another, “are extremely nice 
fellows ; jolly fellows to talk to ; courteous, kindly, gentlemanly 
fellows ; but I should no more think of learning spiritual truths 
from them than I should go to an English military officer and 
ask him to do a surgical operation for me simply because he 
happened to be courteous and kindly and gentlemanly. 

“ From our own spiritual teachers we expect a constant de- 
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votion to spiritual study and spiritual exercises, and earnest 
communing with the great Spirit of all ; we expect a giving up of 
the pleasures of the world, which tend to draw away the soul 
from the most difficult of all gnosis, the knowledge of the 
mysteries of God and of the hidden things of His will. But 
your missionaries do not devote themselves either to spiritual 
studies or spiritual exercises. Your Christ and your St Paul 
used to fast and be always busied about the things of God, and 
used to go into the wilderness to commune with God, but your 
missionaries eat and drink and go to parties, and to tennis and 
to balls, and live a social life, and therefore we know that 
they are not very far advanced in spiritual truths, because at 
the higher levels where men are fitted to become masters and 
teachers, they have to devote their whole soul and consecrate 
their whole being to the practice of the higher life... . Do 
you doubt me? I will wager that if we drive round now to 
the house of your missionary in this town, we shall find him 
engaged in what you would call ‘ worldly pursuits.’” 

“Let us test it,” I answered. My friends gravely arose 
and ordered the carriage, and four of us drove to the mission 
station. The boy who came out to us said that the sahib was 
at the gymkana (club). My friends looked at me, and we 
drove back ; and in response to a message sent to the gymkana, 
the missionary was good enough to call in at our bungalow on 
his way home—in flannels and with his tennis racquet! In 
England we expect our spiritual teachers to be good tennis 
players, and many a story pictures the curate as winning his 
way to the hearts of his parishioners by means of the dexterity 
and power of his fists, but in India this is not so. The 
Hindus expect from their spiritual teachers a constant de- 
- Votion to the gentler virtues, such as those enumerated by Paul 
when he was writing to Timothy. 

As I look back upon my sojourn in India, and as I mix to- 
day with numbers of Hindus who are spending years of study 
in this Christian land of England, I am again impressed with 
the fact which cannot be gainsayed, that Christianity, as pre- 
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sented to the Hindus in India by the teaching and habits of life 
of Christian missionaries, Christian merchants, and Christian 
soldiers, appears to them a Jower religion and not a higher 
one than their own Hindu faith, and that the general method 
of thought, habit of life, social customs, as manifested in our 
great cities, hardly ever wins over a single Hindu in this land 
to the belief that Christianity in its fruits produces better 
virtues than Hinduism. 

It is not only that Hindus in India are not converted by 
Christian missionaries. A seal is put to the accuracy of that 
statement by the fact that Hindus are not converted to 
Christianity even when they are brought under the unopposed 
influence of an entirely Christian environment in England. 

It is not enough to point out failures unless one can offer 
some suggestions for changing failure into victory; and it 
appears to me that herein we must sooner or later be content 
to learn the lesson of Jesus when He praised the beautiful 
teeth, while His disciples could see nothing but the carcase of 
the dead dog lying in the street of Jerusalem. We must first 
of all learn what is good in Hinduism, and not condemn out 
of our own mouths the goodness of God by denying that He 
has revealed Himself to the millions of the East. In a different 
way, indeed, to that in which He has blessed the West, but 
none the less to the East as to the West has God revealed 
something of His glory and beauty and His measureless love. 

We must never forget that even our own ancestors were 
won from their pagan practices by having their festivals 
hallowed and sanctified with a benediction, instead of having 
them ridiculed and destroyed by dogmatic arrogance. 

In short, therefore, the first lesson to learn must be, that it 
is better to be a good Hindu than a bad Christian. The second 
lesson must be, that men should be sent out who are superior in 
saintly habits of devotion to the spiritual teachers whom they 
wish to convert, and these only. One ignorant dogmatic man, 
wanting in spirituality, will do more to lower the prestige of 
the Christian ideal than ten righteous men will do to raise it. 
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The early Christian church won its great victories by the 


istian growing recognition amongst Greek and Roman pleasure- 
gher satiated races that “these Christians are better, are gentler, 
ethod are more honest, are more truthful, are more self-sacrificing, 
n our and live in all things at a higher level than we do.” But in 
land India to-day, amongst those men of the Hindu faith whom 
etter Christianity would like to win, there is a deep-set conviction 
that “these Christians are less sober, less cleanly, less trust- 
ed by worthy, and live at a dower level than we do.” And lastly, it 
’ that is my firm opinion that we are doing incalculable harm to 
od to the future of Christianity in India by taking out so-called 
posed converts from the lowest classes and teaching them but a 
l. smattering of ‘ Sunday School instruction,” and sending them 
| offer out with a hall-mark of “Christians” upon them. From the 
nd it point of view of the progress of Christianity in India, it would 
mtent be better to send a dozen spiritual men, who would, living at 
utiful one place, emulate the saintly lives and ascetic practices of the 
ase of early fathers of the Christian church, in order to convert 
t first intellectually as well as spiritually one single devout Brahmin 
in out of position who had nothing to gain by his conversion, rather 
at He than to send men in scattered units, under all sorts of various 
ferent administrations, to degenerate into elementary schoolmasters 
t, but and managers of outcast children’s homes and orphanages. 
vealed The latter in many cases enter into competition with existing 
love. charitable agencies, which are not infrequently better adminis- 
| were tered by Hindu administrators themselves, while the former 
stivals would raise up an ideal which would in due course be carried 
aving from one end of the land to the other, and the spiritual 
teachers of Hinduism would learn that the kosmic forces of 
that it the world beyond were changing their focus, and that it is 
econd = now through Christianity that the closest kinship to the 
rior in Divine Centre can be obtained. Then they would them- 
a they selves become missioners of the higher faith. 
JOSIAH OLDFIELD. 
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THE DRIFTING OF DOCTRINE. 


Tue Rev. Proressor J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D. 


THERE are, in the history of almost every créed, two opposing 
tendencies, which have caused all the religious wars that the 
world has seen, so far as these wars were really about religion. 
The first is the tendency to fix the creed, to crystallise the 
doctrine, to express it authoritatively as the voice of God, 
which it is heresy, blasphemy to contradict, and to teach 
all men that this, and this only, is the true account of God's 
dealing with men. Hence the immense importance of the 
defining of creeds, the weighing of the terms in which a 
doctrine is expressed, and the endless pains taken to show that 
this is indeed the voice of God, that this is indeed the precise 
expression of it by the human authorities to whom He has 
delegated His government. Hence also comes the theory of all 
great spiritual creeds which the world has seen, that they are 
final, that they are revealed once for all, so that any novelty 
is absolutely excluded till a new revelation can be proved to 
have taken place. The only claim therefore by which a new 
creed can be established is declared to be a new revelation, 
and that was the logical ground taken up by the Mormons, 
who constructed a new Bible to justify their strange doctrines. 

But, on the other side, there is an indestructible tendency 
in human nature, and especially in intellectual societies of men, 
to question and to criticise, to regard no declaration of dogma 
as final, and to assert the spiritual liberty of modifying a creed, 
of taking exception to its evidence, and even of setting up 
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amended systems of doctrine, which draw men away from the 
established faith. The plain rude way of dealing with these 
Dissenters is to slaughter them, and such was the remedy 
formally recommended by Popes and Pashas. The creeds of 
Rome and of Mecca only tolerate the existence of unbelievers 
so long as there is no power to crush them. The Bull of the 
Pope against the Albigenses is indeed much more sanguinary 
than the instructions of the Koran, though the interpretations 
of Mohammed’s followers have reduced the latter to the level 
of the former. 

In the following paper I am not concerned with these open 
conflicts between the conservative and progressive tendencies 
just stated. What I propose here is the consideration of those 
tendencies which operate gradually and without open declara- 
tion, often without the knowledge of the orthodox, upon their 
creed, and modify vital doctrines without pretending any influ- 
ence at all. These hidden forces may be readily observed in 
the changes undergone by creeds on a large scale, and in the 
course of centuries. They are perhaps more remarkable when 
they occur on a small scale, and within the range of a single 
human life. 

Let us, however, take one of the largest cases first. At 
the time when the books of the Bible were written, and among 
the people for whom they were written, the highest form of 
sovranty, nay, the only form of sovranty, was the absolute 
type, which assumes that not only the property but the lives 
of all the king’s subjects are his property, and that he 
has a perfect right to dispose of them as he pleases. In these 
modern days we must go as far as Turkey to find an example 
of this sort of royalty. We are told that if the Sultan chose 
any day to take a fancy to the house or wife or property of 
a loyal subject in Stamboul, he might take off his head and 
seize his goods without any complaint of injustice being raised 
against him. It might be considered harsh, but still, he is 
only resuming what he possesses, and dealing with it as he 
chooses. How completely this idea of sovranty dominates 
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early writers in their conception of the Deity is plain enough 
from St Paul’s well known ninth chapter of his Ep. ad Rom., 
where he likens the rights of a human being in the hand of 
his Creator to the rights of a pot in the hand of the potter 
that made it. Of course it is well known that this was but 
one side of the Pharisaic doctrine. Either has been made 
for some convenience, or amusement, or exaltation of its 
maker, and has no rights whatever. While, therefore, the 
absolute sovran deserves the extreme gratitude of all his 
subjects whom he chooses to treat with kindness, his severities 
or punishments cannot possibly deserve censure. But as he 
is absolute, and makes laws for himself, he can be suppli- 
cated and induced to change them from benevolence to 
particular subjects. 

With the lapse of centuries a new ideal came into the 
world—that of a constitutional monarch, far greater and wiser 
than the legitimate despot. Men came to understand the 
wisdom and humanity of a fixed code of laws, which even 
the sovran would not infringe, by which he bound himself 
voluntarily, and of which a violation, owing to anger or 
caprice, would be a lowering of his own perfection. Such a 
monarch was quite ready not only to create subjects, but to 
give them rights; and the disregarding these rights would 
not only be harsh or even cruel, it would be positively 
unjust. 

As soon as this ideal took the place of the other as regards 
human kings, it was inevitable that men’s ideas as regards the 
King of kings should undergo a corresponding change; but 
this change was rather a silent drifting of opinion than a new 
and conscious heresy. For to the present day pious people 
read St Paul’s inspired writings with the same reverence, and 
acquiesce in Rom. ix. without stating to themselves its plain 
inconsistency with their more modern ideals. The old theory 
told them that a thing was right because God did it; the new 
holds that God does it because it is right. I know very well 
that Plato held this modern view; also that even progressive 
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spirits like Occam, in the Middle Ages, and Descartes held 
the older and less perfect belief. But the general drift of 
European opinion is unmistakeable. 

The results were more various and reached further than 
appears at first view. This change of what is perhaps in the 
case of the Deity a mere abstract question, had great practical 
consequences in the drifting of opinion. For if the Deity be 
recognised as a constitutional monarch, who in His wisdom has 
laid down the best laws for the world to obey, the notion of 
caprice or special legislation, or exceptions for any particular 
reasons, becomes more and more inconsistent with the perfec- 
tion of this wisdom. Hence, even among the most religious 
people, the importance of miracles as a proof of Divine power, 
or of special interpositions to please particular people, cannot 
but wane and pass into the background, as being suited to a 
tuder age and less developed people, and not perfectly con- 
sistent with the establishment of wise laws by an omniscient 
power. ‘The appeal to miracles becomes less and less frequent, 
and they no longer play a prominent part in the spiritual life 
even of those who faithfully receive the truth of the Gospel. 
The fact that they have disappeared gradually, and are even 
still asserted among the more superstitious branches of the 
Christian church, shows that it is not by controversy but by 
the drifting of opinion that the change has taken place. 

It would be easy enough to find other such instances acting 
through centuries of time, but one example is sufficient. to 
illustrate the large consequences which a silent change may 
effect without making any noise in the world. I will now 
turn to the particular instance which has occurred within mine 
own experience, and state it without commendation or censure, 
Merely as a historical development which those must watch 
to whom the spiritual training of the age is entrusted. 

The Evangelical Church of Ireland has undergone consider- 
able external changes within our own time; it has to some 
extent modified its formularies, but for the avowed purpose of 
maintaining the Puritan character of its creed, which has 
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lasted from the days of Ussher and of Bedell to our own. 
These great men, taught by Puritans and creating a Puritan 
ministry which has laid claim to the appellation of Protestant 
for the Church of Ireland, to the exclusion of Dissenters, 
were the direct spiritual ancestors of the Evangelical clergy of 
to-day, who can fairly boast that never was a church more 
faithful to her traditions for three hundred years. And yet here, 
too, there has been remarkable drifting of opinion, even within a 
single generation. 

A brief retrospect into the religious society of Dublin as 
I knew it will be necessary to make the subsequent changes 
clear. The great Evangelical movement had been working in 
Dublin ever since the opening of the nineteenth century. It was 
discountenanced by most of the bishops and fashionable clergy, 
and did not become dominant till the very tactless rule of 
Archbishop Whately threw a vast number of the rich laity 
into the movement, who built free chapels, not under the arch- 
bishop’s control, and filled them with able popular preachers, 
who emptied the parish churches, and monopolised all the 
religious teaching of the Protestant population. The antagon- 
ism between the archbishop and the prevailing movement was 
indeed deplorable. His acute reasoning faculty was shocked 
by the bad logic of the preachers ; their earnestness and good- 
breeding, for they were thorough gentlemen, were hurt by his 
extreme rudeness, for he either wanted or affected the want 
of urbanity. He was said to appoint men who flattered him, 
at all events he did not appoint Evangelicals, to his parishes. 
Hence the movement developed without the control or 
guidance of his master intellect, and there was a kind of 
aristocratic imperium in imperio, for half-a-dozen eminent 
preachers were the spiritual masters of the diocese. The type 
of these men was not only quite definite, but corresponded 
accurately to the type introduced into the Irish Church by 
the Divinity school of the Irish University from its very 
commencement. It was the school of the Puritan Provosts 
Travers and Alvey, who were the teachers and masters of 
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Jas. Ussher, its brightest star. The popular preachers of 
Dublin in 1850 were his lineal descendants in doctrine, but 
differed from the early Puritans in that these thought an 
accurate knowledge of the original Bible essential, while their 
descendants were quite content with the Authorised Version. 
But so convinced were they of the vital importance of 
Scripture, that I have actually heard a clergyman on a 
platform assert the verbal inspiration of the English Bible, 
on the ground that the same influence which guided the pens 
of the original writers could not have failed to guide in 
the same manner the translators who were to make known 
to the English nation the message of the Gospel. Regarding 
therefore the Bible, as they understood it, the absolute rule of 
faith, they nevertheless acquiesced in the formularies and ritual 
of the Church of England. In this they acted just as Ussher 
had done, though very few of them ever read the history of 
their church. They never quarrelled with the Book of 
Common Prayer ; they read through the service devoutly every 
Sunday—even the Athanasian creed received its due place— 
and always considered themselves a distinct church from their 
brethren the Presbyterians, with whom they were nevertheless 
then on very good terms. But the service, however reverently 
performed, and never curtailed, as it now is by the separation 
of services, was but a long prelude to the real work of the 
day—the sermon. For this purpose the minister retired, and 
reappeared in the lofty pulpit in a black (or Geneva) preaching 
gown and bands. If he gave an extempore prayer before the 
sermon, it was not from any desire to violate the rubric, but 
only because he regarded it as part of his sermon. In this 
discourse, which often occupied three-quarters of an hour, it 
_ was his absolute duty to set forth the whole Gospel (as he 
understood it), so that any stray person, or any member of the 
congregation in a contrite condition, might then and there 
attain conversion (which was always sudden) and find peace. 
There is no need to recapitulate here the very simple and 
distinct dogmas which these puritanical people thought 
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essential to salvation. They were distinctly Calvinists, as 
their forefathers had been; they were distinctly anti-ritualists. 
The doctrine of justification by faith was the cardinal point 
of their teaching. What concerns us here was the tone of 
this preaching with regard to the condition of the human race 
in the next world. 

They did not hesitate to preach that all those who had not 
embraced the dogma of justification by faith were doomed to 
eternal perdition. They believed as strongly as Massillon in 
“the small number of the elect.” They were not afraid to 
insist upon the eternity of the very maximum of torture. 
They did not believe in the Epicurean doctrine of pain—si 
gravis, brevis; si longus, levis. On the contrary, the great 
majority of the human race would be “salted with fire.” But 
on the other hand, they had the firmest belief in the future 
bliss of those that were saved, and upon their deathbeds 
looked forward with confidence to an immediate reunion with 
the saints who had gone before. They even had strong hopes 
of seeing visions of glory on their deathbeds. These strong 
and clear convictions gave them a zeal and fervour in their 
preaching which we look for in vain in the cautious and 
critical discourses of the present day. The modern preacher 
in the same church, feeling uncertainties and difficulties him- 
self, and preaching to others of a like critical attitude of 
mind, is under a grave disadvantage compared with the man 
who is sure of all his doctrines, and believes firmly that he is 
speaking under the inspiration of the Divine Spirit. Anyone 
who can remember that generation of Evangelical preachers 
cannot but feel sad at the contrast between them and the 
latter-day pulpit. Their logic was often at fault; they felt no 
difficulties about the origin of evil, or the reconciling of moral 
responsibility with necessitarianism. They boldly preached 
that while man was free to do evil, and therefore responsible 
for it, he was unable, owing to Adam’s transgression, to do any 
good thing of himself. And yet they never doubted the 
benevolence of the Deity, though they called every conversion 
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a miracle. They lived saintly and charitable lives, though they 
inveighed against the value of good works. They controlled 
their congregations as spiritual autocrats, though they denied 
all efficacy in apostolical succession. They were excellent and 
able men, proclaiming a creed which has over and over again 
produced great and noble types of men, though most philoso- 
phers would denounce it as a cruel and even immoral parody 
of the teaching of the Founder. 

A generation has elapsed, and the whole aspect of the same 
church is changed. It is indeed still a strictly Evangelical, 
and even a bigoted church. Any approach to ritual, or any 
suspected leaning in that direction, is resented by the great 
body of its members. No young clergyman has a chance of 
promotion who shows High Church tendencies. The services 
are not indeed so long or so absolutely simple as they were; 
in those churches and chapels which were built without 
chancels, they have been added—a manifest excrescence to 
the original design. But without any controversy, without 
any conflict, momentous changes have taken place. In the 
first place, instead of the service being a long prelude to the 
sermon, the sermon has become a short appendix to the service. 
The black gown has vanished. And with the decay in the 
importance of preaching, preaching itself has decayed. Stir- 
ring and passionate eloquence has now no place in the pulpit. 
Young men with that gift go to some other profession, though 
the stray orator who does appear in the modern pulpit is hailed 
with delight by the church-going public. But the age of 
decided dogma is gone by, and with it the age of bold ex- 
tempore preaching. Few of our people have discussed, still 
less rejected the verbal inspiration of the Bible, yet by tacit 
consent it is not enforced from the pulpit. There is a feeling 
abroad that the doctrine may not be strictly true, or perhaps 
that a portion of the congregation will not accept it, and so the 
preacher feels that he will not carry his audience with him if 
he insists upon it. Many that still accept it in words, dilute 


it with such exceptions and reservations that as a dogma it 
Vor, I.—No. 8. 33 
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is not worth preaching. For reservations and exceptions have 
a very chilling effect in an address to the emotions. 

Let us now turn to the question of the future life. | 

I have already stated what the doctrines were which the 
old Evangelical school preached as the inspired word of God. 
But there were not wanting signs of a revolt against the 
Eternity of Punishment among the clergy both in England and 
in Ireland. It is probably forgotten that in England, some 
thirty years ago, a clergyman was brought from court to court, 
with the intention of dismissing him from his cure on the 
ground of heresy, because he had preached against this 
doctrine, until Lord Westbury, in the highest court of appeal, 
dismissed the case with a profane epigram. It is equally 
forgotten that in Ireland an onslaught was made upon the 
doctrine by a clergyman of high character for learning, and 
that an angry reply was produced on the orthodox side by 
another of at least equal reputation for learning. The matter 
seemed to rest there. The orthodox who could not follow 
metaphysical argument were satisfied that a man of acknow- 
ledged greatness defended the traditional view, and the other 
side did not renew the formal attack. Nevertheless, since 
that day the drifting of opinion in the church has been such 
that no further controversy seems required. Just as the 
Athanasian Creed is no longer read in the Irish Church, so 
this doctrine is no longer preached. There is, indeed, only 
one church known to me where it is openly attacked, and 
this attack is not received with much sympathy. It is a 
question which people seem agreed not to discuss openly. 
On the other hand, when some preacher who is ignorant of 
the drift of public opinion, and who takes his sermon from 
some antiquated book, ventures to put it forward in its naked 
severity, there is something like a revolt among the con- 
gregation. Thus a very prominent dogma has disappeared 
silently and quietly from the Evangelical preaching of to-day. 
There is, I suppose, a stratum of religious society where the 
change has not taken place, and there may be Dissenting 
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chapels where the eternal punishment of most of the world 
is still preached with fervour. But concerning this form of 
‘Christianity I have no personal knowledge, and I am speaking 
here strictly from mine own observation. 

It is still urged upon rare occasions that the Gospel must 
be preached not only through love but through fear, and that, 
as rewards are promised, so punishment must be threatened. 
But it is not so much the fact as the degree of punishment 
which is in question. If our forefathers, who inflicted capital 
punishment for a whole catalogue of offences, had been told 
that their descendants would mitigate this severity, and even set 
down as barbarous the penalties formerly inflicted, they would 
have exclaimed that crime and vice would become rampant 
and society dissolve by such unheard-of laxity. Nevertheless 
the change has taken place, and society has not dissolved. 
In the same way, the disappearance of this dogma of eternal 
and extreme punishment from the practical creed of most 
Christians does not seem to have brought with it any corre- 
sponding laxity in moral life. 

It may be that the recollections of the morning of life 
assume roseate hues, and that therefore I am wrong in think- 
ing that there existed in Evangelical Dublin forty-five years ago 
a group of eminent Christians who by their life and preaching 
showed forth the Gospel very differently from its representa- 
tives nowadays. This is nevertheless my strong impression, 
and it may be due to the fact that the leading spirits among 
the young men of that day were enlisted for the ministry, 
whereas now they turn to other paths of life. But even to me, 
with these strong impressions of the saintly character of the 
Evangelical leaders of a former generation, it does not appear 
_ that the average life of the church is now in any way inferior 
to that of these puritanical people. Doctrine seems less 
important, heresies more easily condoned, the external duties 
of religion not so strictly observed—the whole complexion of 
the ordinary Christian life has drifted away from the old ideal 
—but we may believe and trust that this religious world has 
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not grown really worse. Yet the drifting of doctrine may 
carry men further than they intend, as will appear from the 
following considerations. 

Parallel with the eternal pains of hell stand the inex- 
pressible joys of heaven. The old Evangelicals had a profound 
faith in both; and those who have seen their deathbeds can 
well remember how joyfully they looked forward to meeting 
not only their Redeemer but their companions in the faith 
immediately upon their departure from the world. It was 
the chief consolation administered to the dying, next after 
the security that they had been redeemed and were going to 
heaven, that they would there meet the members of their 
family who had fallen asleep with the same assurance. But 
now, all this living faith in heaven, in a society of the blessed, 
in recognition of those we love hereafter, appears to me to 
be drifting out of the world. The fact is, that with the faith 
in hell, the faith in heaven was more closely bound up than 
was suspected ; and when the faith in the one has faded, the 
faith in the other seems to be fading also. I do not hear, as 
I used to do, pious old people comforting themselves with the 
hope that very soon they will find again those of their family 
whose loss was the bitter trial of their lives. They seldom 
speak about it, they do not disbelieve it, but the faith of the 
religious world is drifting away from it, to that worst form of 
despair— 

«When I shall meet him in the court of heaven 


I shall not know him; therefore, never never 
Shall I behold my pretty Arthur more.” 


This appears to me the main cause why preaching is now 
as a rule ineffective. The orthodox preacher is frequently 
setting forth truths in which his hearers have lost their interest. 
They may not take the trouble to contradict him, or to engage 
in controversy about these things, but their faith has drifted 
away from him ; his voice sounds hollow, his arguments anti- 
quated ; his views are received with polite acquiescence, but 
without earnestness or conviction. 
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It is not for the mere historian of opinion, the observer of 
‘the changes in the society around him, to offer remedies for 
this state of things, even though it be indeed full of danger. 
But the modern preacher must arm himself not only to meet 
heresy in controversy ; he must meet that far more dangerous 
drifting of doctrine which is so difficult to pin down to definite 
stages. Whether such a thing as non-miraculous Christianity 
is a conceivable creed, and not a flat contradiction in terms, 
is the first thing to be settled; for what we can see threatening 
us is a vague, indefinite belief in Christianity as a whole, with 
a refusal to receive it in many particulars. Can this sort of 
creed be called Christianity at all? The other problem of 
the highest importance is this: can we maintain Christianity 
as the highest and noblest rule of life, even for those who do 
not believe in future rewards and punishments? Is it not, 
even so, greater and better than worldliness, or selfishness, or 
idleness? Is it an argument worthy of so great a system of life, 
to urge it mainly as a security for our future condition, and 
not as a rule, perfect and noble, for our conduct in this life, of 
which we feel and know the reality? Or has the Church yet 
to find a better conception of the future life than that of an 
extraneous reward—the conception of the mere continuance 
of the rewards and punishments in this life, implied by a 
moral government ? 


J. P. MAHAFFY. 
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RECENT ASPECTS OF THE JOHANNINE 
PROBLEM.—I. THE EXTERNAL EVI- 


DENCE. 
Tue Rev. Proressor B. W. BACON, D.D., 


Buckingham Professor of New Testament Criticism 
and Exegesis in Yale University. 


THE year 1891 marks a new epoch for English-speaking 
students of this problem, because of the sober, impartial 
and judicious survey of the whole discussion presented 
by the most distinguished German historian of the begin- 
nings of Christianity,’ himself an avowed sympathiser with 
the school of Weizsiicker, and replied to? by the most 
distinguished English exegete of our day, as representative of 
conservative opinion, with a moderation, a courtesy, a 
magnanimity worthy of himself and his opponent, and well 
calculated to off-set many an old-time instance of the pro- 
verbial odiwm theologicum. Not only was an example set of 
discussion of a more fruitful kind, but on both sides acknow- 
ledgment of mutual approximation was made the point 
of departure. Said Professor Schiirer: “We have not yet 
advanced so far that the opponents can shake hands, but we 
are on the way. The defenders of the apostolic origin admit 
increasingly that the account given in the Fourth Gospel is 
not strictly historical;* and the opponents are ready to 


1 Emil Schiirer, in the Contemporary Review, September 1891. 

2 Professor Sanday, ibid., October 1891, and more fully in a series of six 
articles in The Expositor, 1891 and 1892. 

8 The reference is explained on p. 396 as applying to Luthardt and Grav 
and even more strongly to Beyschlag and Weiss. 
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acknowledge the possibility, indeed the probability, that in 
some degree an independent historical tradition echoes on 
in it.” 

Is it possible, after eleven further years of earnest investi- 
gation and discussion, to discern something more of real 
progress,—progress as gauged not by the victory of a party, 
but by the disengagement, through whatever currents and 
eddies of alternating tides, of precious fragments of the 
historic truth? At least let us hope not to decline again from 
that high plane of scholarly magnanimity and courtesy to 
which the debate has once been lifted. 

With Schiirer and Sanday, it may well be admitted that the 
decisive arguments on the question of Johannine authorship 
must fall within the field of internal evidence. Nevertheless we 
may devote our attention first and principally to the external 
evidence, with especial regard to the discoveries of recent years 
in the domain of paleography, partly because investigation has 
here been especially fruitful, partly because of the relatively 
tangible and concrete nature of the results. 

It becomes needful at the very outset to present certain 
fundamental considerations regarding external evidence in 
general, since, as even Professor Sanday expresses “ surprise to 
see Dr Schiirer repeat an argument which has so often been 
exploded as that about Papias,” it may well be that others, 
noticing to how large an extent the discussions of recent years 
involve the argument from silence, will also be surprised, not 
realising that the explosion referred to is so harmless to the 
entire school which Dr Schiirer represents—in fact to all schools 
except that “ vigorous and rigorous” criticism now happily 
extinct—that he may well be pardoned for disregarding it. 
' The pulverising essays of Lightfoot on “The Silence of 
Eusebius” and “ Papias” were directed against the author of 
Supernatural Religion, who maintained on these grounds the 
non-existence of the Fourth Gospel before a.p. 160-170. 

If anyone imagines Dr Schiirer, or any modern critic, to 
“repeat the argument” of that anonymous author, he cannot 
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be too promptly undeceived. He should be reminded that in 
the very article referred to Dr Schiirer fixes 130 a.p. as the 
very Jatest' date to which the gospel is assigned by modern 
critics ; whereas that of the "E€myjoes? of Papias is now fixed 
(by the new fragment published by de Boor) as almost cer- 
tainly later than 135 (Harnack, a.p. 145-160). He should be 
referred to Moffat'’s Historical New Testament, or to Harnack’s 
Chronologie, where dates between 90 and 110 are strongly 
insisted on by opponents of the Johannine authorship, or to 
Holtzmann’s Handcommentar, where acquaintance with the 
Fourth Gospel is even suggested as a possible reason for 
Papias’ comment on the “order” of Mark.‘ Better still, if he 
would appreciate the full width of the chasm which separates 
modern discussion of the argument e¢ silentio against the 
apostolicity of this gospel, from that of the criticism of vigor and 
rigor antagonised by Lightfoot, he should read Bousset’s Evan- 
geliencitate Justins des Martyrers, 1891, or Edwin Abbott's dis- 
cussion of the same subject, s.v. “ Gospels” in the Encyclopedia 
Biblica,> where the question is not of the eaistence, but of the 


treatment of this gospel. If possible he should read the elabo- 


1 It seems, however, to have escaped Dr Schiirer’s attention that O. 
Pfleiderer had adopted a slightly later date (135-140) in his Urchristenthum, 
1887 (p. 778). 

2 I cannot regard it as other than an inaccuracy of far-reaching and 
deplorable results that the title of Papias’ work is almost constantly given, and 
that by critics such as Lightfoot, Hilgenfeldt and Schmiedel, as if it read 
*"Eéyynows. The misunderstanding goes back indeed to Jerome (“ explana- 
tio”), but Eusebius is explicit : érvyéypamra: Noyiwv The work 
was not a commentary like the twenty-four “exegetical books” of Basilides. 
It was more like the commentaries of the Talmud, transmitting (and translating 
— rais épyyveias ?) the authoritative explanations of “elders.” Thus Light- 
foot’s argument (Super. Rel., p. 160) as to the nature of the work, as against the 
“books” is confirmed. 

8 Synoptiker-Apg. (ed. 1902), p. 10. 

4 The very concise and comprehensive statistics of Moffat’s invaluable 
compendium will take the place of further enumeration by us of the resultant 
dates assigned by modern scholars. See his Historical N.T., 1901, p. 495, 
where the author deduces, as his own result, “generally between 95 and 115 
nearer the latter year in all probability than the former.” 

5 Especially the summary, xviii. 6, col. 1837. 
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rate work of von der Goltz, Die Ignatianischen Briefe,' with its 
minute analysis of the doctrine—particularly the Logos doctrine 
—of Ignatius and Justin, in comparison with the “ Johannine,” 
and note its conclusion, that while Justin betrays more probable 
traces of acquaintance with our gospel, Ignatius, who betrays 
no knowledge of it, stands nearer to it in affinity of doctrine. 
It will then become apparent that the matter of external 
evidence is not purely and simply a question of the existence 
or non-existence of our Fourth Gospel, but of a milieu of 
doctrine and tradition, Gnostic and orthodox, out of which the 
gospel gradually comes to take its place as an authority 
appealed to on both sides as “Johannine.” Curiously, how- 
ever, the evidence is decidedly in favour of the step having 
been taken first on the heretical side. 

We must not imagine any disposition on the part of Dr 
Sanday or his learned associates on the conservative side to 
discredit the argument from silence, nor to advance the claims, 
as some have done, on the alleged authority of Lightfoot, that 
“The silence of Eusebius and his authorities is favourable to 
the apostolic authorship as well as their utterances.” That 
would come near to eliminating external evidence altogether. 
If silence and utterance alike “ give consent,” then the external 
evidence can prove anything; which is about equivalent to 
saying it can prove nothing. Unless the verdict of external 
evidence is always to be in the affirmative, it must be based on 
silence. We do not expect pre-Shakesperian writers to declare, 
“The Shakesperian plays do not yet exist.” We are even 
obliged to discount apparent references to Hamlet and Shylock 
because of our knowledge that the poet by no means created 
his characters out of whole cloth. This is recognised in 
- principle, if not in fact, by those who make large claims in be- 
half of very dubious “ Johannine echoes ” as certainly implying 
acquaintance with our present gospel. But it must also be ad- 
mitted that the emergence, ca. 100 a.p., of a work, which, if 
regarded as apostolic, would possess for Papias and Justin 

1 Texte u. Unters., xii. 3. 
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superlative importance, would be marked by no mere ripple on 
the stream of Christian tradition and doctrine. What we have 
a right to expect from the argument e silentio will be apparent 
from a single illustration, purposely taken from the very centre 
of our field of inquiry. 

A Latin argumentum’ prefixed to a Vatican ninth century 
MS. of the Vulgate alleges that “one Papias by name, of 
Hierapolis, has related in his exoteric (a blunder for exegetic), 
that is, in his last (extremis) five books,” that “the gospel of 
John was published and given out to the churches by John 
while he yet remained in the body.” It goes on to declare 
that Papias himself “ wrote down the gospel at the dictation of 
John.” Passing by the absurd anachronism which follows, 
about an encounter with Marcion, let us see what the argument 
e silentio has to say regarding this alleged utterance of Papias, 
by one who did not even know correctly the title of his book. 
Lightfoot ® has indeed committed even his great authority, 
though hesitatingly, to the following as “the most probable 
explanation of the whole passage.” ‘We may suppose that 
Papias, having reported some saying of St John on the 
authority of the elders, went on somewhat as follows: ‘ And 
this accords with what we find in his own gospel, which he 
gave to the churches when he was still in the body (ér é 7@ 
If St John’s authorship of the 
gospel had been mentioned in this incidental way, Eusebius 
would not have repeated it, unless he departed from his usual 
practice.” Lightfoot even comes to the defence of the state- 
ment regarding the dictation of the gospel. ‘ Papias may have 
quoted the gospel delivered by John to the churches, which 
they wrote down (améypadov) from his lips; and some later 
writer, mistaking the ambiguous aéypadov, interpreted it ‘I 
wrote down, thus making Papias himself the amanuensis. . . 
Eusebius would be more likely than not to omit such a statement 

1 On this argumentum, and its derivation and connections, see the interest- 


ing Appendix ii. in Burkitt’s “ Two Lectures on the Gospels,” Macmillan, 1901. 
2 Essays on Super. Rel., p. 214. 
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ifit was made thus casually.” Reserving our judgment of the 
two very large assumptions here required to be made regard- 
ing (1) Papias’ mentioning a matter of such paramount 
importance only “thus casually,” (2) this conception of “ the 
silence of Eusebius,” what shall we say of the silence of 
Ireneus, passionate advocate of the Johannine authorship 
against those who were denying that aspect (speciem) of the 
fourfold gospel? Irenzus was well acquainted with Papias 
through his single quite modest little work, and knew as well 
as did Eusebius that he must look in it, if anywhere, for the 
evidence which would utterly silence his opponents. 

Almost certainly he was not otherwise acquainted with 
Papias than through his book; for in quoting from it he 
declares, “These things Papias, who was a hearer of John 
and a companion of Polycarp, an ancient worthy, witnesseth 
in writing in the fourth of his books; for there are five books 
composed by him.” Eusebius corrects the error of Irenzus 
in representing Papias to have been, like Polycarp, a hearer of 
the Apostle, and shows, by citing the preface’ of Papias him- 
self, that this author, in the “traditions of the Elder John” 
(700 mpeaButépov “Iwdvvov mapaddces) which he transmits, is 
not referring to the Apostle as his authority, but to a con- 
temporary of his own, a John whom he distinguishes from the 
Apostle in words at once so clear and so familiar that to cite 
them again is almost an insult to the reader’s intelligence. Of 


1 Jerome (De Vir. Illust., 18) also informs us that the passage in ques- 
tion was in the preface of Papias’ work. 

2 Since, however, so great a scholar as Zahn can still make it appear to him- 
self compatible with honest exegesis to say that Papias does not distinguish 
the two, but means one and the same person, we subjoin the passage itself, 
, With Eusebius’ comment, in the translation of Lightfoot: “And again, on any 
occasion when a person came in my way who had been a follower of the 
Elder’s, I would inquire about the discourses of the elders—what was said by 
Andrew, or by Peter, or by Philip, or by Thomas or James, or by John or 
Matthew, or any other of the Lord’s disciples, and what Aristion and the 
Elder John {the disciples of the Lord] say. For I did not think that I could 
get so much profit from the contents of books as from the utterances of a living 
and abiding voice.” “Here,” adds Eusebius, “it is worth while to observe 
that he twice enumerates the name of John. The first he mentions in con- 
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this error of Ireneus in confounding the John of Papias’ 
paradoses with the John whom he knew to have been associ- 
ated with his revered master Polycarp,’ an error but parti- 
ally corrected by Eusebius,’ and the fruitful source of ages of 
misunderstanding, we shall have more to say hereafter. Suffice 
it that Irenzeus, knowing him to be a (later) contemporary and 
near neighbour of Polycarp, assumed (were prefaces then read 
as carelessly as now 2) that his tapaddéceis “Iwdvvov were of John 
the Apostle in Ephesus. He pronounces him accordingly 
*Twavvov axovaorys, and the phrase thereafter constantly reappears 
in later references to Papias. In our argumentum it becomes, 
e.g., discipulus Johannis carus. But Irenzus literally “com- 
passes heaven and earth” to find an argument against those 
who denied the apostolic authorship. Because there are four 
winds, four elements, four zones of the earth, four pillars of 


nection with Peter and James and Matthew and the rest of the Apostles, 
evidently meaning the Evangelist, but the other John he mentions after an 
interval, and classes with others outside the number of the Apostles, placing 
Aristion before him, and he distinctly calls him an Elder,” etc. We have 
also inclosed in [ ] a clause wanting in some of the MSS., and both 
textually and intrinsically doubtful. See Enc. Bibl., s.v. “Gospels,” col. 
1815, and my article in Journ. Bibl. Lit., 1897. 

1 On the correctness of Ireneus’ recollection of Polycarp’s references to 
John as the Apostle, see Gwatkin, “Ireneus on the Fourth Gospel,” in 
Contemp. Rev., 1897, i, and Fisher (op. cit., p. 254 ff.), against Reéville (Le 
Quatriéme Evangile, 1901), Harnack (Chronologie, 1897), and M‘Giffert (Apost. 
Age, 1897). 

2 Eusebius tolerates so much of the misunderstanding of Irenzus as 
accords with his own pet theory of a second John at Ephesus, on whom might 
be fathered Revelation ; for this is his individual improvement upon the theory 
of Dionysius of Alexandria, who was at a loss to fix upon another John for the 
(then) obnoxious book. But while Eusebius eagerly seizes on the confusion as 
proof that Papias was indeed an dxovoriys "Iwdvvov, though not the John 
imagined by Ireneus, he is too candid a scholar not to admit that there was no 
evidence of it in Papias’ text ; for after repeating Irenzus’ phrase as applicable 
to the Presbyter, he qualifies the statement by adding, “ At all events (yotv) he 
mentions them (Aristion and the Elder John) frequently by name, and besides 
records their traditions in his writings.” In point of fact the passage quoted 
clearly implies that neither one of the two Johns was accessible to Papias. 
The Apostle had long since been dead (ciev); the Presbyter, though living, 
was accessible to Papias only through report of travellers who “came his way.” 
On the true habitat and date of this much-debated John, see Scholten, and 
Schlatter, Die Kirche Jerusalems, vom Jahre 70 bis 130, Giitersloh, 1898. 
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heaven, four cherubim sustaining the throne of God, the folly 
is manifest of “those wretched men who wish to set aside that 
aspect presented by John’s Gospel.” Is his silence under these 
circumstances compatible with the existence in Papias of a direct 
statement, however casual, that “John while yet in the body 
published and gave out the gospel to the churches,” Papias 
himself or “the churches” (!) having written the gospel at 
the Apostle’s dictation? Careless he doubtless was in mis- 
taking Papias’ authority for one much higher, but his care- 
lessness did not go to this extent, nor tend in this direction. 
The silence of Eusebius alone even a Lightfoot may venture 
to set aside, but the silence of Eusebius and Irenzus together 
is absolutely fatal to the claims of the argumentum. 

This instance can indeed be cited only as an illustration, 
because those who deny the inference as to the silence of 
Papias no longer claim with Lightfoot that Papias said anything 
so explicit, but only something of this kind. 'That he actually 
paid no attention whatever to the Fourth Gospel is an admis- 
sion which they probably feel would be fatal to their argument. 
His mention and use of it must be taken to be just “ casual” 
enough to make the silence of both Ireneus and Eusebius 
seem reasonable, though both rest on him for their 
accounts of the first and second gospels, and at the same time 
not so doubtful or so casual as to indicate either ignorance or 
lack of the respect which could not fail to attach to so lofty an 
authority. 

It is just here that the course of recent discovery and 
research has profoundly altered the nature of the argument on 
“Papias of Hierapolis,” and “The Silence of Eusebius.” 
Lightfoot was far more accurate than his opponent, more 
accurate than many who borrow his arguments, when he 
pointed out the fundamental distinction made by Eusebius 
between “disputed” or “spurious” (vd8a) New 
Testament writings, and the “ acknowledged ” (Suodoyovpeva) ; 
the four gospels belonging, of course, among the latter. He 
pointed out the two passages in which Eusebius defines his 
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twofold purpose. This is (1) “to indicate what church 
writers of various periods have made use of any of the disputed 
(dyrikeyopevwv) books.” These employments (unacknowledged) 
are carefully identified and trustworthy; they are termed by 
Lightfoot “ testimonies,” and their presence or absence is the 
basis of Eusebius’ argument for or against the dyrueydpeva. 
Of course they are not extended to the dpuodoyovpeva, though 
1 Peter and 1 John, perhaps as standing on the border line, 
are covered. In the second place, Eusebius undertook to tell 
from these same early writers (2) “ what has been said by them 
concerning (a) the canonical and acknowledged Scriptures, and 
(6) anything that they have said concerning those which do not 
belong to this class.”* He makes still clearer what he means 
in this second undertaking by reiterating it at the point where 
he is about to give “the statements of Irenzus in regard to 
the divine Scriptures,” as follows: “Since in the beginning of 
this work we promised to give, when needful, the words of the 
ancient presbyters and writers of the Church, in which they 
have declared those traditions which came down to them concern- 
ing the canonical books, and since Ireneus was one of them, 
we will now give his words, and, first, what he says of the 
sacred gospels.” Thereupon follows Irenzus’ account of 
Matthew and Mark, which, although borrowed from Papias, 
and already once given by Eusebius from Papias directly, is 
now repeated, and his account of Luke and John. This latter 
is simply: “ And Luke, the attendant of Paul, recorded ina 
book the gospel which Paul had declared. Afterwards John, 
the disciple of the Lord, who also reclined on his bosom, 
published his gospel while staying at Ephesus in Asia.” * 

Had Lightfoot been able to foresee the light which the 
closing decade of the nineteenth century would throw upon 
the debates of the second and third regarding the trustworthi- 
ness and authority of the gospel narrative, he would hardly 
have defined it as the “ main object” of Eusebius in regard to 
the four gospels to “preserve any anecdotes which he may 

1 Euseb., Hist. Eccl., iii. 3. 2 Euseb., H.E., v. 8, M‘Giffert’s trans. 
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have found illustrating the circumstances under which they 
were written.” He would have realised that the pre-Eusebian 
age was almost as familiar as we with the higher criticism in 
both its forms, historical as well as literary. He would thus 
have appreciated that the “statements concerning ” the gospels 
in both Irenzus and Eusebius are only links in a long chain of 
prologues, or argumenta, by which writers of both orthodox 
and heretical circles endeavoured to establish the apostolicity of 
their traditions of the Lord’s life and teaching. Of these we 
have had one example in the argumentum already cited ; for, 
so far from being a late invention of the scribe himself, it bears 
not only internal evidence of translation from an early Greek 
original,” but Wordsworth and White, by the discovery of 
another version of the same in a MS. which betrays relations 
with the Old Latin version, have furnished evidence which, in 
the judgment of Burkitt, must carry its origin back much 
beyond the time of Jerome.* The famous Muratorian Frag- 
ment, which Professor Sanday now brings down as late as 200 
A.D., stands forth in its true light as one more link in this 
chain, its denial of any discrepancy between the Fourth Gospel 
and the rest being aimed, as Zahn has seen, at the same Alogi 
antagonised by Ireneus and Epiphanius. On the heretical 
side stands another succession, into which P. Corssen has 
opened the way by his Monarchiansche Prologe.t Here is a 
heretical account of the origin of the Fourth Gospel leading 
back directly to the Gnostic legends of Leucius Charinus and 
his Acts of John. It is true that the new fragment of these Acts 
published by M. R. James in the Cambridge Texts and Studies 
(1897), and the complete edition by Bonnet,’ show Corssen to 
have perhaps inverted the relation of Leucius to the gospel. 
' The dependence may be on his side, if either.6 On the 
1 Essays on Supern. Rel., p. 46. 2 So Lightfoot, op. cit., p. 213. 

3 Burkitt, Tmo Lectures on the Gospels, 1901, p. 90. 

* Texte u. Unters., xv. 1. 5 Acta Apost. Apocrypha, ii. 1, Lipsiae, 1898. 
° The clause specially relied on by Professor James, viowopar Adyxats, when 


tead in the context, is in much closer relation to the interpolated reading of 
Matt. xxvii. 49 (BCLUI'N min. vss. Chrys.), which also makes the lance thrust 
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other hand, it is these Gnostic legends which furnish the key to 
“ Johannine” phraseology; not only the term Logos, but the 
designation of John as “the disciple whom Jesus loved.” But 
we are now concerned merely with the interest displayed 
among both orthodox and heretics in the second century (the 
Monarchian prologues are earlier than Tertullian) to connect 
our gospel with the Apostle. If we proceed in the reverse 
direction a similar feeling of the need for authenticating the 
records displays itself increasingly as rivals multiply. The first 
two gospels have no prologue, but the third is introduced 
under the patronage of Theophilus, and with assurances of the 
author’s better qualification for his task than certain rivals. 
The Revelation of John has both a prologue vouching for the 
writer, with a blessing on the devout reader, and an-epilogue 
pronouncing a curse on spurious matter. The same purpose 
of authentication of the record is subserved by the appendix 
to the Fourth Gospel, whether with Lightfoot! we limit the 
later hand to verses 24-25, or with Zahn and the great 
majority of critics consider the whole chapter a later attach- 
ment. But the question of the appendix and its relation on 
the one side to the gospel, on the other to the tradition as 
transmitted through church fathers and argumenta, is one 
which must be treated by itself, falling as it does on the border 
land between external and internal evidence. Here we have 
but two things to note: (1) Eusebius’ second principal object 
in reporting the evidence derivable from the earlier writers on 


part of the soldiers’ abuse before the death of Christ (cf: Clem. v. 1311), than to 
John. There is therefore at least the possibility of derivation in all three cases 
from a common source. Hilgenfeld, in a masterly discussion entitled Der 
gnostische und der Kanonische Johannes (Z. f. wiss. Theol., 1900), at least succeeds 
in showing that the alleged evidences for Leucius’ acquaintance with the 
Fourth Gospel are inconclusive. Certainly the Gnostic writer relies on synoptic 
tradition for his facts, his perverted and fanciful elaboration standing for the 
Docetie application of the Pauline Christology to this tradition, as the Fourth 
Gospel stands for the anti-Docetic. It must be admitted that the Johannine 
writings presuppose a Docetism of the Leucian type, though probably an older 
form. It cannot be said that the Leucian writings necessarily presuppose the 
Johannine, least of all as apostolic. 

1 Biblical Essays, essay on John xxi. 
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questions relating to the canon was by no means a mere 
antiquarian interest, still less an idle curiosity. He had the 
‘example of two centuries of effort to authenticate the gospel 
record, and both he and his predecessors give evidence of hav- 
ing searched their authorities with almost the diligence of a 
modern critic for anything that might tend to prove its close 
connection with the apostles. To imagine, therefore, that 
Eusebius would remit the search in such a work as Papias, 
still more to suggest that “ Eusebius would be more likely 
than not to omit” a statement of Papias, such as Lightfoot 
assumes, is to betray a conception of the external evidence and 
what it signifies impossible to impute in our day to a scholar 
of Lightfoot’s eminence. Modern discovery forces us to look 
upon the silence of Eusebius and Irenceus as highly significant. 
Both would eagerly search every nook and corner of the work 
of Papias for any statement directly connecting the gospel with 
the Apostle, in fact anything of the kind reported by the 
argumenta. Evidence of acquaintance with the gospel in some 
form they may very well have found. There is not the 
slightest reason for doubting the statement of Eusebius that he 
found evidence of acquaintance with 1 John and 1 Peter. It 
is less easy to account for Eusebius’ failure to explicitly 
acknowledge the use made by Papias of Revelation. For 
Eusebius is not lightly to be accused of a suppressio veri. Yet 
the testimony of two commentators on Revelation of a.p. 450- 
500, Andreas of Cxsarea and Arethas, the former quoting a 


1 Lightfoot’s reply, when his opponent in a subsequent edition presented 
the argument from the silence of Eusebius in a form more like the modern, was 
singularly weak. He replied (ibid., p. 182), “If Papias had merely said of the 
fourth Evangelist that ‘John the disciple of the Lord wished by the publication 
of the Gospel to root out that error which had been disseminated among men by 
Cerinthus, and long before by those who are called Nicolaitans,’ or language to 
that effect, it would be no surprise to me if Eusebius did not reproduce it; 
because Ireneeus uses these very words of the Fourth Gospel (Her., iii. 11, 1) 
and Eusebius does not allude to the fact.” As if it were all one to Eusebius 
whether he found this in Jrenwus, an anti-Gnostic writer of 180-190 in Gaul, 
or in Papias, the fountainhead of tradition on the origin of the gospels, the 
friend of Polycarp in Asia, and the alleged “hearer of John ” ! 

Vou. I.—No. 3. 34 
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considerable passage, as he says, “word for word,” is con- 
clusive on this point. Some even infer from the expression 75 
(“the trustworthiness”; Lightfoot, “ genuineness”), 
employed by Andreas, that Papias, like his contemporary 
Justin, was not content with using Revelation, but signified 
his belief in its more or less direct relation to the Apostle.! 
We shall ourselves have later to present evidence probably 
earlier than Papias for use of the Fourth Gospel, by an orthodox 
Palestinian writer, though probably in a somewhat different 
form. But the argument from the silence of Eusebius and 
Ireneus makes it highly probable, to say the least, that the 
data of the argumenta and all their tribe are not derived, and 
could not be derived, from Papias. 

(1) It is a fact of very direct bearing upon the question, 
and of no small interest, that a comparative study of these 
data, whether in the Fathers or in the argumenta, gives with a 
high degree of probability their real derivation. Long since 
it was conjectured (by Zahn) that the legendary account given 
by the Muratorian Fragment might be derived from the 
Leucian Acts of John, a product of Gnostic romancing and 
allegory of ca. 140-150. The work of Corssen, James and 
Bonnet goes to show this, on the contrary, to be a source, 
perhaps the source of the heretical argumenta; but the two 
forms of the argumentum above cited, the Muratorianum, 
the statements of Irenzus and Clement of Alexandria, and 
all traceable forms of orthodox tradition, rest on a different 
foundation, being connected with the Gnostic legend indirectly 
through an orthodox recast known as the Prochorus legend. 
They rest on the appendix to the gospel.? In proof of this 


1 The silence of Eusebius on this point must be subject to the discount that 
he was almost as strongly prejudiced against the apostolic authorship of 
Revelation as he was in favour of that of the gospel. Hilgenfeld (Einl., p. 61) 
goes too far in claiming that ras droorodxas Sunyjoas (H.E. III., 39, 12) refers 
specifically to Revelation (cf. § 11); but Rev. xx. 3 is probably included in 
Eusebius’ thought, and he may have felt that further acknowledgment was 
needless. At least he was too candid a scholar to suppress a direct statement 
of Papias. The very loose expressions of Andreas must be judged in the light 
of Eusebius’ silence. 2 See Jiilicher, Einlettung, edition of 1902, p. 320. 
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it is only needful to place their expressions side by side. The 
argumentum begins, “The Gospel of John was published and 
‘given forth to the churches by John while yet in the body.” 
This is to answer, of course, the objection that it had appeared 
as a posthumous work; for who ever thought of declaring the 
work of a given author to have been published “while he was 
still alive,” except in answer to such an opinion? But the 
opinion is clearly suggested by the appendix, John xxi. 23; 
and the answer just as clearly rests upon the following verse, 
probably taken in comparison with the related passage in xix. 
35,’ where the present “he knoweth” (oidev) takes the place of 
the “we know” (oidayev) of xxi. 24. In other words, the 
question of the relation of the gospel to the Apostle, as a 
posthumous production or otherwise, was raised and debated, 
A.D. 175-200, just as it is to-day, with relation on both sides 
to the appendix. Similarly, the Muratorianum insists upon 
the direct Johannine authorship* by appeal to 1 John i. 1-4. 
The only other information which the tradition is able to 
impart is something held in common by the informant of 
Clement,‘ by Irenzus, the Muratorianum, the prologues and 
argumenta, and all later reporters, viz., that the gospel was 
written at the close of the Apostle’s life in response to the 
request of his “disciples” (yvapyzc, Clem.), “ fellow-apostles 
and bishops” (condiscipuli et episcopi, Mur.), “bishops of 
Asia” (Prologus Toletanus and Jerome), and that these be- 
came jointly responsible with him in various ways (Mura- 
torianum, ‘“recognoscentibus omnibus”) for the contents. 


1 For the longer form, regarded by Burkitt as the earlier, and as repre- 
senting the source of Jerome’s extract, De Viris Iil., ix, see Burkitt, op. cit., and 
Wordsworth and White, pp. 490, 491. This form has: “ Hoc igitur Evangelium 
post Apocalypsin scriptum manifestum et datum est ecclesiis in Asia,” ete. It 
should be compared with Corssen’s Monarchian prologues. 

2 Jiilicher, loc. cit., suggests i. 14. 

3 Non solum visorem, sed et auditorem, sed et scriptorem . . . . [se] pro- 
fitetur. Compare John xxi. 24. We shall have occasion hereafter to discuss the 
argument of Lightfoot, op. cit., pp. 186-190, on the First Epistle as “a com- 
mendatory postscript to the gospel.” 

* Clem. Alex. ap. Eus., H.E., vi. 14. 
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What have we here but variant interpretations of John xxi. 
20-25, and attempts to identify those who in xxi. 24 vouch for 
the gospel, with or without comparison with Papias? Irenzus 
identified them with the “elders” of Papias, whom he locates 
in Asia, as is manifest from the passages quoted by Euse- 
bius from his second and third books." The Muratorianum 
heightens the inspired authority of the writing by making its 
supplementary authors the apostles (hence in Jerusalem ¢), and 
by appending a legend of revelation after fasting.’ All forms, 
so far as as they are not manifestly modified by heretical or 
orthodox legendary traits and by the passage of Papias 
(Irenzus), have complete explanation as simple inferences from 
the appendix. And John xxi. 19-25 not only furnishes a 
perfectly adequate explanation for all that the second century 
could advance in the way of tradition on the authorship; its 
very phraseology (verse 20, “the disciple—paOyrjis—whom 
Jesus loved, which also leaned back on his breast at the supper,” 
verse 28, “ that disciple should not die,” verse 24, “the disciple 
which testifieth—pdprvpwv—these things,” “we know that his 


witness is true”) echoes and rechoes along the whole chain of 
transmission. 


We think it must now be apparent that a failure to dis- 
tinguish between (1) mere evidence for the eaistence of some- 
thing identifiable as “ Johannine” tradition and doctrine, and 
(2) evidence connecting the Fourth Gospel in its present form 
with the son of Zebedee, denotes inability to appreciate the 
modern attitude toward the external evidence in general. 


1 Euseb., H.E., iii. 23. 

2 « John, one of the disciples, when his fellow-disciples and bishops urged 
him, said, Fast with me three days, and whatever is revealed to each one, let 
us relate it to one another. The same night it was revealed to Andrew, one 
of the Apostles, that John should write all in his own name, the rest indorse.” 
There are here elements of affinity with the heretical argumenta and the 
orthodox. The dictante Johanne recte of the Argumentum of Thomasius seems 
also to be connected with the monarchian declaration that John dictated the 
entire gospel not “at a sitting” but “ standing erect.” See also the Prologus 
Quattuor Evangeliorum from Jerome’s Commentary on Matthew (Preuschen’s 
Analecta), where the legend is attributed to an ecclesiastica historia. 
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To be abreast of the times in the matter of external 
evidence to the Johannine writings, one must draw a line at 
about 170 a.p., and passing backward beyond it, must pursue 
his inquiry along two divergent lines: (1) What difference is 
there in the use made of material of the Johannine type as we 
recede? (2) What becomes of the tradition of John as an 
author ? 

The continued accumulation of “ Johannine ” echoes must 
be expected. Every new find will be greeted with as much 
delight in one camp as the other; but it adds practically 
nothing on the question now in debate. To-day the argu- 
ment from silence is an argument from the silence of Eusebius, 
the silence of Irenzus, the silence of Justin Martyr, the 
silence of Polycarp and Ignatius, and, as we now venture to 
add, the silence of Papias. Where there seems to be a dis- 
position to pass over this too easily, as if all these champions of 
the church had been indifferent to the great problem of authen- 
ticating the records which agitated both church and_ heretical 
sects from Papias down, it seems to argue a certain unpro- 
gressiveness, a failure to appreciate the changed aspect of the 
problem since the theory of Baur and Volkmar and the 
author of Supernatural Religion was “ exploded.” 

So also with the argument from utterance. To-day we 
are not concerned with “testimonies” later than Justin ; nor 
with earlier ones, except with relation to a quite altered 
problem. 

It must, then, be admitted that a sharp line of demarca- 
tion is to be drawn at the point where Theophilus of Antioch 
for the first time distinctly declares this gospel to be the work 
of “John, one of the vessels of the Spirit,” and almost 
simultaneously Tatian introduces it to a parity with the 
Synoptics, and Ireneus and Hippolytus and the Mura- 
torian fragment vigorously defend it against the Alogi. 
These appear to have been orthodox Asiatic opponents of 
Montanism, conservative in opposition to its excesses, ultra- 
conservative (in the view of Irenzus and his school) in resisting 
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the doctrine of a fourfold gospel. In denying the apostolicity 
of the Johannine writings they did not deny their antiquity, 
but alleged, perhaps because of the favour the gospel had long 
enjoyed in the schools of Basilides and Valentinus, that it was 
the work of Cerinthus, the arch-gnostic.' The basis of their 
argument was its discrepancy with the Synoptics.’ But the 
weak resistance of the Alogi was speedily overcome. As 
Professor Sanday has put it, “ Direct and express ascription 
to the Apostle begins with Theophilus of Antioch (c. 181 a.p.). 
. .. From that time it is of course rapidly taken up in a 
number of the most diverse quarters ; it has, perhaps, already 
had an elaborate commentary written upon it by the Gnostic 
Heracleon; it has been used by the heathen philosopher 
Celsus (c. 178); and it has been included in the Diatessaron 
of Tatian [we may now add ‘and the Sinaitic Syriac version of 
about the same date’). We have abundant proof that from 
the last quarter of the second century the Fourth Gospel is 
firmly rooted in every branch of the Christian church, with 
that one exception [of the Alogi].” 

This is not put too strongly, nor is it inadvertently that 
Professor Sanday writes that from the time of direct ascription 
to the Apostle “of course” it was “rapidly taken up.” But 
we have now to pass behind the epoch of rapid dissemination, 
and put our double question, asking first, however, since the 


1 This allegation has been held up by modern critics as evidence that the 
Alogi (“senseless”) deserved the epithet coined by Epiphanius, whose own 
house, however, is a genuine crystal palace. In point of fact the evidence is 
quite the other way. Doubtless they were unpardonably influenced by 
dogmatic prejudice, but their line of proof was well chosen and consistently 
carried out ; and, while the selection of Cerinthus as forger was doubtless a 
mere dictate of hatred, recent discovery has now afforded us the proof that the 
school of Cerinthus did engage in the copious manufacture of spurious gospels 
and Acts of the Apostles, in particular in the production early in the second 
century, not only of the Acts of John above referred to, but of a Gnostic Gospel 
of John as well. 

2 Cf. the Muratorianum, Et ideo licet varia singulis evangeliorum libris 
principia doceantur, nihil tamen differt credentium fidei. See also Jerome’s 
version of the Prologus Toletanus at the end. Quae res et diadwriay quae 
videtur Johannis esse cum ceteris tollit. 
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answer is relatively easy, What becomes of the tradition of 


John as an author? Unless we greatly mistake the evidence, 


all that connects him with the Fourth Gospel runs rapidly out 
in mere legends of the Gnostics. Here appeal is still made to 
“the disciple whom Jesus loved” because of his celibacy, as 
author of narratives and teachings of the Lord. There is 
a correspondingly wider use of Johannine gospel material in 
the schools of Valentinus and Basilides, probably by Basilides 
himself; though perhaps not without an opposition, of which 
Corssen thinks he finds traces, anticipating that of the orthodox 
Alogi. On the orthodox side it is hard to see how the situa- 
tion differs from what we might expect it to be if not one of 
the church writers, from Clement of Rome to Justin Martyr, 
had ever heard of John as an author, except in so far as he is 
recognised as the seer of Revelation. The solitary gleam of 
light that we can obtain from their wtterance is the fact that in 
his list of the Apostles, Papias groups John with Matthew. 
Lightfoot regarded this as evidence that Papias considered him 
as in some sense an evangelist. We have only to realise what 
was the main object of Papias’ Expositions of the (principally 
Matthean) Jogia, and what writing principally determined 
his chiliastic views, to reach at once a far more probable 
explanation. Papias’ “expositions” were directed against 
those whom Lightfoot rightly identifies as.the é&yyyra Kaxot 
Tov Kaha@s eipnuevwv. In the language of his friend and colleague 
Polycarp, they “ perverted the Jogia of the Lord. . . . denying 
that there is either resurrection or judgment.” Papias answered 
them by applying Revelation in support of his interpretations 
of Matthew and Mark. In particular he adduced Rev. xii. 9, 
probably in explanation of Matt. xii. 25-29. We may also 
infer with great probability that it is to Papias that Irenzus 
refers as the interpreter of Rev. xiii. 18 (Her., V. xxx. 1). He 
certainly took from Papias his doctrine of a physical Paradise, 
which Papias based on Matt. xiii. 8, 23, interpreted through 
certain “unwritten traditions,” but also, apparently, through 
Rev. xx. 8. To seek a further reason for his grouping of 
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Matthew and John is surely superfluous. For the rest, the 
silence regarding John as an author is simply more marked 
the nearer we draw to the time and place of origin of the 
gospel. 

(2) But we must also ask, What of the employments of 
Johannine evangelic material in the years immediately preced- 
ing the vehement advocacy of Ireneus? Why is there so 
sudden and enormous a falling off in the amount, so little 
importance attached to the minimum that appears, so distant 
a resemblance to our text? Why does the Fourth Gospel 
sink at once from the first to the very lowest rank as an 
authority? Why does Justin Martyr, eager as he is in advo- 
cacy of a Logos doctrine difficult to distinguish from the 
Johannine, never appeal to its authority, though in advocacy 
of his millenarian doctrine he is glad to quote Rev. xx. 3, 
and to make the most of the tradition that “the revelation was 
made to a certain man with us whose name was John, one of 
the apostles of Christ” ?1 Why do his quotations from the 
Synoptic Gospels, which he regards as “memoirs written by 
Apostles and their followers” (7.e. Matthew, Peter, Paul (?), 
Mark and Luke?*), run up into the hundreds and extend over 
whole paragraphs; while a few lines will contain all that 
shows even a plausible connection with the Fourth Gospel, 
even the single brief passage generally made the chief reliance,’ 
showing so close affinity with 1 Peter i. 3, 23, Matt. xviii. 3, 
and Clem. Hom. xi. 26, and departing so widely from the 
Johannine form as to lead Bousset and Edwin Abbott to the 
conclusion that the logion at least is taken from an extra- 
canonical source ?* 

1 Dialogue with Trypho, 81. 

2 Dial. 103 & adrod Kai Tov éxeivors 
ovvrerax$a:. The quotation here introduced is the interpolation in Luke xxii. 
43-44. In 106, where the naming of the sons of Zebedee Boanerges is referred 
to, the gospel which alone contains the incident is spoken of as “ his (¢.e. Peter's) 
memoirs.” The phrase which Westcott would make to include John cannot 
fairly be required to include more than the two apostles Matthew and Peter. 

8 John iii. 3, 5, in Justin’s Apology, i. 61. 

4 See Enc. Bibl., s.v. “ Gospels,” col. 1833 f. 
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Answers have indeed been found for these questions. ‘“ ‘The 
gospel had not yet obtained currency.” “Justin had no 
copy with him.” “He was prejudiced against it by Gnostic 
use.” ‘Its esoteric character made it unsuitable for general 
use.”? Our own ignorance has been appealed to, and justly. 
But can it be said that these are satisfactory answers? Is there 
not a startling contrast still to be accounted for between Justin 
and the generation after in their treatment of this gospel as 
compared, say, with Matthew? And as regards its claims of 
apostolicity and those of Revelation? Was Justin ignorant of 
John xxi. 24, or did he refuse it credence ? 

And the phenomena which meet us so startlingly in Justin 
simply increase in cogency as we come nearer to the very spot 
and date whence the gospel has always been held to emanate. 
Just because Papias and Polycarp betray casually an acquaint- 
ance with First John, it is the more surprising that they indi- 
cate not a trace of acquaintance with the apostle as an author,’ 
just because Ignatius is concerned to refute the same Corinthian 
type of Docetism antagonised in the First Epistle, and (accord- 
ing to both tradition and internal evidence) in the gospel, just 
because he has recourse to a Logos doctrine which is far cruder 
than the Johannine, and yet resembles it, and because his very 
language has here and there a “ Johannine” tinge, and because 
he is writing from the very scene of the Apostle’s latest days, it 
is the more extraordinary that he should pass by the story of 
the dispelling of Thomas’ doubts, John xx. 27, and the scene 
of post-resurrection eating with the eleven, John xxi. 9-14, and 


1 Prof. Sanday, in the Expositor, 1891, even esteemed it altogether the best 
reply that can be made, a reply “sufficient to invalidate Dr Abbott's whole 
_ Position,” to say that “ By precisely the same mode of reasoning it might be 
proved that Justin recognised none, or only one, of St Paul’s Epistles, at a time 
when his opponent, the heretic Marcion, certainly recognised ten of them.” But 
what sort of authority would Paul’s epistles have been for Justin in his endeav- 
our to give the heathen a correct idea of the life and teaching of Jesus? And 
of what use would they have been in persuading a Jew that Jesus was the 
Messiah and taught a Logos doctrine similar to Justin’s own ? 

2 The possible exception above noted, that Papias, like Justin, may have 
vouched for the genuineness of Revelation, should be remembered. 
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resort to an apocryphal gospel of unknown origin to prove to 
the Smyrnezans the reality of the resurrection body against the 
Docetae.’ 

That Hermas,? and the Avday7, and Barnabas, and the 
Smyrnzans, and Clement of Rome are silent, both as to the 
Apostle and anything written by him, is scarcely to the point, 
since nothing was perhaps to be expected. But if any are 
disposed to find “ Johannine” echoes in the eucharistic prayers 
of Avdayy, or elsewhere in these early writings, it simply 
increases the difficulty of accounting for the two unaccountable 
things, (1) the general non-employment of the gospel, (2) the 
apparent universal ignorance of its claims to apostolic author- 
ship. 

As the outcome of the changed aspect given to the external 
evidence by modern phases of the Johannine problem, it appears 
thus, finally, that Lightfoot was indeed right in declaring both 
the silence and the utterance of the earliest writers to be 
eloquent. Only, now that both our knowledge of utterances 
and our understanding of silences has increased, there is very 
much to turn the inferences once drawn in almost the opposite 
direction. Ten years ago Drs Schiirer and Sanday were 
already agreed on the conclusiveness of the external evidence 
regarding the early existence of the gospel. They were 
divided in opinion as to whether the balance of this evidence 
inclined in favour of the Johannine authorship. To-day the 
agreed point is much more emphatically determined than 
before ; the question is now, What kind of existence had the 


1 Ign., Ad Smyrn., iii. 2. See Lightfoot, Apost. Fathers, as to the derivation 
of the quotation. ' 

2 The proof of the use of the “sacred quaternion” of the gospels by 
Hermas, expected by Professor Sanday in 1891 (Expositor, iv. 4, p. 419), has by 
this time, I presume, resolved itself into the simple fact that the four supports 
of the seat on which Ecclesia sits, which Jreneus adopts as an allegorical type 
of the four gospels, are found in Hermas (Vis., iii. 13). Only, the application 
is not that of Irenzeus, iii. 11. 8, but simply : “ Whereas thou sawest her seated 
on a couch, the position is a firm one ; for the couch has four feet and standeth 
firmly ; for the world too is upheld by means of four elements.” If there was 
more than this, I have failed to hear of it. 
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Fourth Gospel in the first half of the second century? Did it 
circulate in its present form, and accompanied by its present 
“letter of commendation ” in the so-called Appendix? Did it 
circulate, as Lightfoot supposed, with both this and First John 
besides attached to it as a “commendatory letter”? Or does 
a use barely sufficient to prove its early existence, even when 
helped out from Gnostic sources, and by echoes so remote as 
to suggest something quite unlike our form of the text, 
accompanied by a silence on the question of authorship, more 
marked the further we recede from the stalwart claims of 
Ireneus and the argumenta toward the actual time and place 
of origin,—do these complementary lines of evidence to-day 
tend to show that the notion of direct apostolic authorship is a 
later development ? 

To pronounce judicial decision on such a question would 
certainly be presumptuous in one whose scholarly equipment 
cannot be compared with that of either of the great disputants 
of 1891. But the present writer will have failed in his purpose 
if he has not shown reasons why the external evidence, so far 
as known to him, both in the matter of silence and utterance, 
seems at least as capable of interpretation against as for the 
Johannine authorship. 

BENJAMIN W. BACON. 

Yate University, New Haven, U.S.A. 
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DID PAUL WRITE ROMANS ?} 
A Reply. 


PROFESSOR PAUL WILH. SCHMIEDEL 
oF ZURICH. 


BerorE I undertake, in conformity with the wish of the 
Editor of the Hibbert Journal, to answer the essay published 
by Professor W. B. Smith of New Orleans in the January 
issue (pp. 309-334), under the title “ Did Paul write Romans ?”, 
it may be appropriate to indicate in a few words the point 
of view from which I propose to do so. 

1. Professor Smith names all who defend the genuineness 
of Romans without distinction “traditionalists.” In_ strict 
accuracy, only those deserve the name who hold the tradition 
because it is a tradition, and because they are bound to this 
tradition by fixed habit, whether or no dogmatic reasons 
co-operate. If such a scholar were to come forward, Professor 
Smith would have the right to doubt whether his reasoning 
were entirely inspired by the earnest wish to test the question 
objectively and to do full justice to hostile arguments. For 
my part, I can give the assurance that neither for dogmatic 
reasons, nor through fixed attachment to my previous con- 
ception of the development of early Christianity, am I bound 
to the view of the genuineness of Romans, or, in general, of 
the four chief Pauline Epistles. Were the genuineness of 
those Epistles actually disproved, I should be ready to abandon 
it, just as many theologians completely changed their view of 
Old Testament history and literature when, twenty-five years 


1 On the invitation of the Editor, Dr W. C. Van Manen has undertaken 
to contribute an article, dealing with the foregoing treatment by Professors 
Smith and Schmiedel respectively, in the July issue of the Hibbert Journal. 
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ago, Wellhausen victoriously established his new theory. In 
order to concede as much as possible to Professor Smith, I 
will, consistently from the outset, characterise the view of the 
genuineness of the chief Paulines as hypothetical, in the same 
sense as the view of their spuriousness. ‘Tradition shall 
establish no presumption in favour of genuineness ; it shall come 
forward merely as an argument in the same line with the 
others, and only with that cogency which intrinsically belongs 
toit. Thus, I believe, I have placed myself, without reserve, 
at the point of view which alone renders an understanding 
probable—the point of view of the historian. 

I will endeavour to treat the points under discussion in 
an order other than that of Professor Smith, whereby the 
difference of their character will appear as clearly as possible. 
In addition to his essay mentioned above, I refer to that in the 
Journal of Biblical Literature, 1901, pp. 1-21, and I shall 
from time to time adduce from Van Manen’s articles Paul and 
Romans in the Encyclopedia Biblica’ what is of interest for 
comparison. And now to proceed. 

2. To begin with, I must regret that Professor Smith has 
not, in the fullest sense, taken the standpoint of history. 
Whenever the historian would offer a fresh view he lies 
under a primary obligation to lay down a hypothesis fully 
developed on all sides, and to make known how he conceives 
the position in every respect. To write on Romans alone 
would be proper if Professor Smith denied authenticity in 
regard to that epistle alone. But since, as is plain from various 
indications in his essay, he holds Corinthians and Galatians also 
to be unauthentic, I am unable to regard the limitation to 

Romans as justified. Steck devoted his book in 1888 to 
Galatians alone; nevertheless he incorporated so much 
discussion of the other three epistles that his view concerning 
them was fully disclosed. We learn, for example, the order 


1 This and the following references to Van Manen’s article Romans, shortly 
to appear in Ency. Bib., vol. iv., are made with the courteous permission of the 
author and publishers (Messrs A. & C. Black). 
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in which he thinks these four epistles arose, and how each time 
the later used and cited its predecessor or predecessors, 
Moreover, he names the time at which he places the origin of 
each epistle; he names the New Testament and extra- 
canonical writings he finds used in each of them; he names 
the passages in these epistles in which he perceived other signs 
of composition in the second century. Indeed, he found it 
necessary to go yet further. He gave his view on the position 
which the historical Paul of the first century had taken up, 
and in general on the course of the development of primitive 
Christianity, from Judaism to the Antinomianism of Marcion 
in 140 a.p., and even further on. And in particular, he 
discussed the claim that this development must have been in 
a direct line and step by step, in order to show that epistles so 
distant from the Jewish starting-point of Christianity could 
not have arisen in the first, and not until the second century. 

Now I am well aware that it is not possible to say as much 
in an essay of twenty-five pages as in a book of four hundred. 
But Van Manen, in his articles Paul and Romans, has proved 
that a far more completely developed hypothesis than that of 
Professor Smith can be laid down in a narrow space. _ If 
the available space was too small for the latter, it merely 
follows that it was an error to be content with space so small. 
I cannot withdraw the demand that all the points requiring 
consideration ought to have been discussed. 

But I venture to say that want of room is not alone 
responsible for the fact that Professor Smith on the questions 
I have brought forward offers either nothing or only vague 
indications. The general tone of his language gives me the 
impression that he feels himself to be not so much an historian 
as the champion of a cause which he is almost alone in de- 
fending, and which he therefore deems to require the more 
vigorous defence. His attitude has little resemblance to that 
of a judge who weighs everything impartially, but much to 
that of an advocate who upholds a side, and declares “I con- 

test whatever the other side asserts, and await its proof.” No 
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expression in his essay recurs more frequently than “ we deny,” 
and often without any reason being added. I am far from 
meaning that Professor Smith takes up this position, as such 
an advocate may so easily do, in order to provide the opposition 
with the maximum of difficulties. I fully grasp that the more 
isolated he feels himself to be, and the more certain he is of 
being in the right, so much the more easily has he come to 
this attitude. But it cannot be denied that his way is not 
the most direct in order to reach a decision resting on objective 
balancing of all points to be considered. 

3. That grave disadvantages attend such an inquiry in 
consequence of his method will at once be evident when we 
come to the first of the leading points to be reviewed—that 
of external testimony. Professor Smith calls it an “absurd 
admission” “that there is any use whatever made of Romans 
down to and including the extant writings of Justin” 
(about 152-155 a.p., cf. p. 315). I refrain from summoning 
Professor Smith’s own supporters who admit the use of 
Romans in Justin, and in writings which he places before 
Justin, e.g. in 1 Peter (“not before 117 a.p.”), James (“ not 
earlier than 120”), 1 Clement (“between 96 and 135”; cf. 
p. 314). I also refrain from emphasising the fact that Pro- 
fessor Smith himself recognises, what many of his supporters 
deny, that Marcion (about 140 a.p.) may have had a form of 
Romans; for he adds (p. 318), “it differs immensely from our 
present or Old Catholic form,” and “ Marcion’s contention has 
the higher probability ” that his antagonists—not Marcion— 
“interpolated and expanded” this document. Rather do I 
lay stress on this—that the situation becomes entirely different 
as soon as we take the Epistles to the Corinthians (and 


‘ Galatians) into the circle of our consideration. 


The author of 1 Clement writes to the Corinthians (xlvii. 
1-3), “Take up the epistle of the blessed Paul the Apostle. 
What wrote he first unto you in the beginning of the Gospel ? 


Of a truth he charged you in the spirit concerning himself and 


Cephas and Apollos, because that even then ye had made 
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parties.” A better quotation one could not wish; the letter 
is named as a whole, Paul as the author, Corinth as the 
address, and a portion of the contents is cited. If Pro- 
fessor Smith takes the view that the origin of Romans is out 
of all connection with that of 1 Cor., then the above does not 
concern him; but if, like his supporters, he recognises that 
both epistles, if not from the same author, originate from the 
same circle, and about the same time, or if he agrees with them 
even so far that Romans is the older of the two, then his 
demonstration that Romans is not cited till Justin, nor by 
Justin, is utterly worthless. It were heartily to be wished 
that he had given his view on the relation of Romans to 
1 Cor. Since he has not done this, it will not cause surprise 
that I feel under no obligation to test in detail his argument 
concerning the deficient evidence for the existence of Romans. 
At the moment I can only say, as against Loman, Steck, 
Van Manen and others, what indeed is important enough, that 
1 Clement alone is sufficient to exclude the origin of the chief 
epistles of Paul from the second century. Van Manen, it is 
true, has no hesitation in dating it (Old Christian Literature, 
section 26, Encyclopedia Biblica) “about 140 a.v., especially 
on account of the author’s acquaintance with the Pauline 
Epistles.” But the contents of 1 Clement do not allow Van 
Manen’s date of the Paulines to be taken as a basis. Clement 
betrays no trace of acquaintance with Gnosticism, and yet than 
this, which arose under Trajan (98-117 a.p.), nothing could 
have better suited the author for his theme, for which he offers 
so many examples (chap. 38 ff.), that the jealousy and envy 
found among the Corinthians entail the worst consequences. 
Therefore we are not even in a position to place the epistle, 
with Professor Smith, somewhere between 96 and 135, but 
at latest in the beginning of Hadrian’s reign (117-138 a.D.), 
but most probably about 95-97. 

Against Professor Smith I add nothing further in reference 

to the external testimony, because he has a memoir on that 
subject now ready for the press, with which I must first 
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become acquainted. One question only I may append: 
whether he was justified (Hibbert Journal, p. 314) in wholly 
excluding the Epistle to Hebrews from the rank of possible 
witnesses for the existence of Romans, with the remark “of 
Hebrews the date is quite uncertain.” Yet so much may be 
said with certainty—that Hebrews is older than 1 Clement and 
James. Only the Tiibingen Catholic Professor Mack, 1836 and 
1888, has, so far as I know, turned the relation of Hebrews to 
1 Clement the other way. Dependence of James on Hebrews 
will always be denied by those apologists who put James earlier 
than the work of Paul, but hardly by a scholar like Professor 
Smith, for whom James falls “ not earlier than 120 a.p.” 

4. We now proceed to another leading point. In the 
Journal of Biblical Literature, 1901, 1-21, Professor Smith has 
already maintained the assertion that the words “in Rome” and 
“that are in Rome” (év and tots é&v i. 7 and 15 
respectively, 2.e. in all places where the local name is mentioned, 
were originally wanting, and that consequently our document 
was made into one addressed to Rome only at a later date. In 
the first passage the name is wanting in Codex G (ninth century), 
in its Latin translation (g), and in Ambrosiaster (about 370 
A.D.), and stands identically in all three witnesses “to all that 
are in love (instead of ‘ beloved ’—év d-ydzrp instead of d-yamyrois) 
of God.” Further, as we may reasonably infer, the local name 
seems to be wanting in one passage of Origen (about 240 a.p.), 
but without the second modification of the text mentioned 
above. This last alone, without the former, is found in the 
Latin text in D (the Greek is wanting here), and in the 
Vulgate codices Amiatinus and Fuldensis. In i. 15 the local 


hame is wanting not in G and g alone, as Professor Smith with 


all other writers wrongly declares, but also in the Bible Text 
of Origen (ed. de la Rue, iv. 468 b, D; in the commentary 
Origen does not touch the matter). 

With Professor Smith I reject every attempt, even that of 
Hort, to explain this omission of “Rome” as an accident. 1 


also reject the explanation that it was designed with reference 
Vox. I.—No. 3. 35 
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to the opinion current already in the second century that the 
contents of epistles addressed to separate communities were 
intended for the whole church, for in no other epistle has this 
opinion led to the striking out of the address. Further, I fully 
recognise that Professor Smith has endeavoured, in a way to 
which no objection can be made, to derive the form of i. 7, now 
commonly accepted, from what he thinks to be the original form 
as G, etc. present it: after the interpolation of “in Rome (é& 
he says, “in love of God (é dyday Ocod)” must have 
been changed to “beloved of God (dyamyrots Oeov).” But I 


must assert that the case can just as well be put the other , 


way. Harnack, in the Zeitschr. fiir neutest. Wissensch., 1902, 
83-86, has made good against Professor Smith that Paul him- 
self could easily omit “in Rome,” i. 7, because already (verse 
6) he had addressed his readers (“among whom are ye also”) 
in a superscription of unusual length before he came, in ac- 
cordance with the plan of such a superscription, to characterise 
them by the name of their place of abode. Also, says 
Harnack, the local name is unnecessary in i. 15. This ex- 
planation Professor Smith will not allow to pass, because he 
does not regard this long superscription as genuine. We also 
can dispense with it, and accept another which Harnack 
suggests without adopting. 

The place-name may very well have been struck out 
deliberately by a public reader who wished the text to seem 
directly addressed to the hearers, so as to increase the edifying 
effect in the assembled community. Many preachers of to- 
day change to some extent the form of words which they find 
in their church reading-books when this is not entirely to their 
liking, and not a few of them note these changes in their copy, 
so as to avoid the risk of reading otherwise than they wish. 
When the like occurred in ancient times, such a change had 
a much less serious meaning, it is obvious, than that involved 
in the former supposition, namely, that all New Testament 
epistles were destined by the intention of the writers them- 
selves for Christendom as a whole. Hence the fact I myself 
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name has been dropped in none of the other epistles, does not 
tell against our last named hypothesis. We cannot say in how 
many epistles it was struck out from one copy or another. 
Such deletions are not revealed to us only because most copy- 
ists knew that they were made merely for the public reading, not 
for the written text. Perhaps, too, there existed a sign similar 
to our parenthesis, which did not indicate an actual deletion. 
On the other hand, it is possible also that this deletion or paren- 
thesis was applied only to Romans. In any case we need search 
for no profound reasons if it is only from Romans that we 
have become acquainted with copies of reading-books changed 
in this manner. However, we must refrain, on account of 
space, from the more detailed development of this hypothesis. 

5. We must next consider the consequences which Pro- 
fessor Smith deduces from his supposition that the name 
“Rome” was only added later. He says, p. 310: “It is hard 
to think of Paul as aiming at the air, as talking to ‘all the 
beloved of God, elect saints.’” I should not find this un- 
thinkable. If Paul believed that he could accomplish for the 
spread of the gospel, through such a “catholic” epistle, that 
which he was unable to do by personal activity, I do not 
doubt that he would have taken this course. However, we 
have no occasion to pursue this bare supposition any further, 
for it is ruled out immediately by the fact that the author 
thinks only of readers in a definite place when in verses 9-15 
he says that he has often wished to visit them, and now has in 
mind to doso soon. Professor Smith does not raise the objec- 
tion based on these verses, presumably only because he regards 


. them as unauthentic. 


6. Hence, I think, I shall meet the intention of Professor 
Smith if I here deal at once with his view that Romans is 
no letter at all, but “only a theological tractate, ‘ restamped’ 
into an epistle of Paul.” “Such artificiality we should attri- 
bute, far more naturally” than to “the restless missionary,” 
“to some one not primarily preacher, but rather student and 
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litterateur” (pp. 312, 310). Van Manen, too, denies the letter 
to Paul, on account of “the conspicuously methodical way” 
which the author follows (Romans, section 5). 

Certainly it is not probable that the author, as orthodoxy 
believes, intended to write a compendium of Christian dogma, 
But Romans is far from being anything of the kind. Con- 
cerning Christology, the Church and Eschatology, it contains 
extremely little, concerning the Last Supper nothing. In i. 
18—xi. 36 it deals exclusively with questions of which the dis- 
cussion was necessary to a Jewish-Christian standpoint. That 
the writer does this in a certain order, and does not mix every- 
thing indiscriminately, can hardly decide against Pauline author- 
ship. Besides, a well-ordered comprehensive process of thought 
is, in my opinion, only too frequently lacking. But scholars 
like Professor Smith and Van Manen rest their assertion of the 
spuriousness of the epistle upon so frequent complaints about 
its want of connection, that it is truly hard to say where the 
“ artificiality ” and the “ methodical way” are to be found. I 
can pay earnest attention, as will be shown further on, to every 
discovery of deficient connection or argument in a concrete 
instance, but I can attach no striking significance to general and 
vague complaints as to the “artificiality ” of Romans, which, 
into the bargain, ascribe to the epistle a quality by no means 
unattainable by Paul. 

Nor do I attach much importance to the thought that the 
Kpistle to Romans must have been too hard for the Romans to 
understand. The problems treated by it are quite familiar, 
even inevitable, to Jewish-Christian thought. If the mode of 
treatment is hard to understand, that is a mistake on the part 
of the author. But the mistake does not prove that Paul 
cannot be the author ; it proves only either that the author was 
not capable of expounding his case more clearly—an incapacity 
to which Paul’s rabbinical training might contribute—or that 
he did not pay sufficient regard to the need of writing with 
perfect lucidity. 

The length of the address, i. 1-7, and its wealth of theo- 
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logical conceptions, which one hardly expects to find there, is 
certainly surprising. But it does not seem to me just when 
Professor Smith (J.B.L., p. 20 f.; Van Manen in exactly 
similar manner, Romans, section 7) calls the address “ a sheer 
impossibility,” because nearly all ancient letters began on the 
pattern “ Caius to Balbus ; Greeting.” The epistle addressed 
to a community ought not to be judged by the standard of a 
private letter. It is intended for public reading in the con- 
gregation, and takes the place of the writer’s oral allocution. 
Besides, it is entirely conceivable in the case of Paul that he 
took the opportunity to at once fully characterise his own person 
and position in the address, and that in doing so he found him- 
self involuntarily carried on from idea to idea, and from thought 
to thought. 

Upon the announcement of his visit to Rome on the 
occasion of the journey to Spain, and other signs of epistolary 
character (chaps. xv. f.), I do not enter, in view of limited 
space. These points are not necessary for my purpose. The 
Tiibingen school already regarded both chapters as spurious ; 
but they did not employ this view like Professor Smith, who 
treats fully of the matter (J.B.L., 1901, 129-157, and 1902, 
117-169), as an argument against the rest of our document 
being a letter of Paul’s. 

I bestow a glance, on the other hand, on j, 8-15. Professor 
Smith rejects these verses (J.B.L., 1901, 15-19), among other 
reasons, because in their “ heaped-up intensives” he finds no 
reality, but only “the exaggeration of fiction.” (‘How unceas- 
ingly I make mention of you, always in my prayers making 
request if by any means now at length I may be prospered by 
the will of God to come unto you.”) This is a judgment on 


' which grave difference of opinion may be allowed. We readily 


grant that the same matter might be more simply expressed. 
But that a missionary, on fire for his task, who regarded his 
encounter with the world’s Capital as one of the most important 
crises in his activity, should not have written in this manner, is 
an assertion I would not be responsible for making. 
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7. We come upon quite different ground when Professor 
Smith continues that Acts “positively forbids us to attribute 
to the Apostle the temper and the designs of this passage,” in 
so far, namely, that in Acts (excepting xix. 21) Paul’s urgent 
wish to visit Rome is not apparent. What intimate acquaint- 
ance on the part of the author of Acts, not only with the facts 
of Paul’s life, but also with his thoughts and wishes, and—this 
is almost more wonderful—what accuracy in reporting not only 
the facts but the thoughts and wishes, does Professor Smith 
here assume in a book which according to Van Manen was 
written 130-150, and according to Professor Smith (who gives 
no definite date) has “dealt very freely with its original sources ” 
(J.B.L., p. 14), and “is far from clear, is very turbid” (H.J., 
318) ! 

Again and again Professor Smith returns to the assertion 
that Acts “nowhere and in no measure does reflect Romans” 
(p. 818). In the “we-sections” this is quite intelligible, even if 
Romans is genuine, for from them we learn in Acts scarcely any- 
thing but external incidents of travel. In the other parts of 
Acts it is equally intelligible, since the author had no sympathy 
with the theological content of Romans. When we see how 
he puts into the mouth of Peter and Paul almost the same 
thoughts, and even the same order of thought (x. 43 = xiii. 38 
f.; iii. 18 f. 17 = xiii. 27 f.; ii. 25-81 =xiii. 85-87, etc.), it be- 
comes clear, on the one hand, that he composes such speeches 
with the greatest freedom (from material, naturally, with which 
he was himself in sympathy), and on the other, that if he knew 
Romans, he would not have been moved to derive from that 
source the substance of such speeches. When we see how he 
always conceives Peter and Paul in perfect harmony, it becomes 
clear that he would, of necessity, exclude from his picture signs 
of enmity between them, if he had found such signs in the 
chief epistles of Paul. That the purpose of Acts is not 
strictly historical but edifying Professor Smith will not deny, 
and that the book treats its sources very freely he has already 
admitted in the words quoted above. 
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- Hence there is no difficulty in explaining why, in the 
author of Acts, we encounter nothing concerning those many 
signs of enmity between Paul and the Jewish - Christian 
tendencies found in Corinthians and Galatians—a_ circum- 
stance which Professor Smith finds inconsistent with the 
genuineness of the latter (p. 320). In answer to his explana- 
tion, put forth without further reason—* Show us therein (2.e. 
in Acts) the historical situation of Galatians. Is it not 
notorious that this Galatia is geographically impossible ?”— 
I must content myself with pointing to my article Galatia 
in Ency. Bib. 

To sum up, I can only say,—from the silence of Acts in 
regard to many features of the chief epistles the hypothesis of 
their authenticity cannot be overthrown. I beg the reader to 
note that, according to my original promise, I speak only of the 
hypothesis. 

But this hypothesis is supported positively by the fact that 
Acts shows traces of acquaintance with these letters. Single 
echoes of Pauline theology are by no means entirely wanting. 
That “everyone that believeth is justified” (ras 6 motevwr 
Sixarodrar, xiii. 39) we know only from the Pauline Epistles. 
Professor Smith may also allow me to adduce the third Gospel 
(vill. 12, xviii. 8, 14). Perhaps he will say that Justification 
by Faith was familiar to the Jews before the time of Christ ; 
but see below, 10, end. Moreover, I would ask, how could 
the charge arise in Jerusalem against Paul that he “teaches 
all the Jews which are among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, 
telling them not to circumcise their children, neither to walk 
after the customs” (xxi. 21; cf. xxiv. 5), if Paul did not so teach, 
as we learn he did from Romans x. 4; Galatians iv. 9, 10, vi. 
15¢ Ordoes Professor Smith regard Paul’s coming to Jerusalem 
(xxiv. 17) “to bring alms to my nation,” i.e. both to Christians 
and non-Christians, to be either history or free invention? Can 
he, who has so sharp an eye for the improbability of a story, fail 
to perceive that here, as well as in the case of Simon Magus 
and Barjesus (viii. 9-24 and xiii. 6-12), there is something 
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at the bottom of these stories which the mode of presenta- 
tion has moved into another light? However, I must here be 
content to refer to my articles Simon Magus and Barjesus 
in Ency. Bib. 

8. But the far-reaching confidence which Professor Smith 
displays towards the narratives of Acts has a yet deeper basis. 
Nowhere does he mention this explicitly, but two sentences of 
his show that it dominates him, (p. 320 f.), “the account in 
Acts xv. is not unnatural, not improbable,” and, “we deny that 

. any sharp separation of Jew and Christian was possible 
until the fall of Jerusalem, or actual until about the time of 
Barcochab” (about 135 a.p.). This is the theory of the recti- 
linear development of Christianity out of Judaism into freedom 
from the Law and Antinomianism, which I have already touched 
upon above (sect. 2). Van Manen defends it at length (Paul, 
sect. 40, Romans, sect. 16). He rightly dismisses the view that, 
assuming the genuineness of the chief epistles, a Jewish- 
Christian period may, despite Galatians i. 15 f., be attributed 
to Paul, from which period he afterwards passed on to freedom 
from the Law. But the more I agree with him in this, the 
more decisively must I dispute his proposition that “a man 
does not become at one and the same moment the adherent of 
a new religion and its great reformer.” 

Let us put the case that a Pharisee was turning to 
Christianity on the ground that he was conscious of being unable 
to perfectly fulfil the will of God by means of the strictest ob- 
servance of the Law, and therefore, according to the principles 
of Galatians iii. 10 b and James ii. 10, of having, like all men, 
incurred eternal perdition. All the conditions are then present 
that he should come to receive the new religion he was accept- 
ing in a quite different sense from that of its former followers. 
He would never have been converted to Christianity if it had 
laid the yoke of the Law upon him afresh; he could expect 
salvation from the new religion only in the event of its being 
bestowed upon him by grace without works. 

If he paid little attention to first principles, he could, like 
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previous Jewish-Christians, continue to observe the Law, but 
without basing thereon his hope of eternal salvation. But if 
‘we further admit that he was a man whose thought was active 
in drawing inferences, then the teleological view of things which 
dominated all Judaism would oblige him to come to this con- 
clusion—if the attempt to gain salvation by observance of the 
whole Law is practically futile, then that attempt cannot be 
really required by God; and—if God has put His own Son 
to death to make the salvation of men possible, then His will 
must be that all shall avail themselves of this way, and that 
none shall hereafter walk in the way of legal observance. 

And finally, if we admit that this man had never seen 
Jesus during his earthly life, but had had a vision of the risen 
Christ, and knew in addition that Jesus had lived upon 
earth in general obedience to the Law, then the last point 
is made clear that needs explanation, namely, that this man 
paid little heed to the living Jesus (the death on the Cross 
excepted), and formed his conception of the Master whom he 
worshipped from the Heavenly Form revealed to him, and 
concluded, from the present existence in heaven of Jesus, that 
he must have had a life in heaven prior to his life on earth. 

It remains only to consider whether our four premises are 
admissible. That such a man could become a Christian 
without having seen Jesus on earth is obvious. The possibility 
of a vision Professor Smith will not contest ; everyone must 
be left to determine for himself whether the vision is to be 
regarded as objective or subjective. That the apostate 
Pharisee, now turned Christian, applied with full vigour and 
consistency a logic thoroughly Jewish in nature, will hardly be 
deemed impossible. Now it is certain that the entire transfor- 
' mmation which Paul, according to the epistles, has wrought upon 
Christianity, is explained by this consistency of his thought, 
when once he had perceived that it is impossible for man, in 
spite of all his care and painstaking, to observe the Law as 
required by God. 

The central question is, then, this: Could a Pharisee attain 
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to this insight at a time when as yet he perceived in 
Christianity nothing of freedom from Law? Certainly not— 
if all Pharisees were necessarily of the type represented in the 
parable in Luke xviii. 9-12. And Professor Smith says of 
Paul (p. 327), “asa zealot he ‘lived in all good conscience, 
‘blameless according to the righteousness that is in law.’ The 
mental struggle here (2.e. Rom. vii. 7-24) depicted he never 
knew.” But to assert that the Pharisees were of this type 
without exception, would be like laying down the proposition 
that every man under the influence of the church at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century was able to successfully 
silence his consciousness of sin by observing the church’s 
imposition of penance. But this would mean nothing less 
than denying the possibility of Luther’s advent. In a word, 
the demand for rectilinear development cancels the possibility of 
our understanding the great revolutionary personalities of 
history—quite irrespective of the fact that it has no psycho- 
logical basis. 

True, this does not yet prove that Paul was such a 
personality. Professor Smith rightly calls it “a circle” (p. 319) 
when we argue, “ Paul was so-and-so because he wrote such 
and such epistles ; and conversely : Paul wrote such and such 
epistles because he was so-and-so.” However, a circle is only 
mischievous when we take it for an actual proof. But I am 
only speaking of the hypothesis of the authenticity of the chief 
Paulines ; and every hypothesis is a circle, and every man who 
works with a hypothesis knows it is only a circle. It is 
Professor Smith who neglects scientific caution in his already 
quoted words: “ we deny that any sharp separation of Jew and 
Christian was possible until the fall of Jerusalem.” This 
“impossible” I challenge as standing in contradiction with 
psychology and with history outside the New Testament. 
So far as Paul is concerned, I endeavour only, in a frame of 
mind as purely objective as possible, to weigh the question 
which hypothesis is best fitted to explain the given facts— 
Professor Smith’s or mine. 
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9. While all his former arguments cause me little dis- 
quietude, what follows seems much more fitted to do so. 
‘The strength of Professor Smith’s position lies in his analysis 
of the text, and in his assertion that this shows so little con- 
nection and order that the whole of Romans must be compiled 
or conflated from fragments of very various origin. 

Coming, then, to the specific arguments, I am wholly 
unable to test them all, since his essay in some places contains 
as many assertions as lines. I will try by the few examples 
to which I must be limited to illustrate different sides of 
Professor Smith’s method. 

“The sharp antithesis of the Just and the Good (v. 7) 
appears Marcionitic ” (p. 332). It is Naber, a man of Professor 
Smith’s own way of thinking, who has seen that this verse 
consists of two glosses combined together (Mnemosyne, 1881, p. 
287 f. ; Verisimilia, p. 278), and is wanting in Irenzus (iii. 17, § 9) 
in the midst of the word for word quotation of Rom. v. 6-10. 
In order to exhibit the greatness of the thought, verse 6, that 
Christ died for the ungodly, this marginal note was first 
made, “For scarcely for a righteous man will one die” 
(it might even be a parenthesis of the author himself, if it be 
not unlike Paul, even to put the case that to die for a 
righteous man might be shown to be necessary). Then, in order 
further to limit this observation, another. writer has added, 
“peradventure for the good man some one would even dare 
to die.” If this is correct, this verse ought not to be used as 
an indication of the time at which the whole epistle was 
composed. 

Hence I lay down the proposition, that it is not a just 
tule to use in this manner any verse or fragment which is 
explained with some probability by defenders of the authen- 
ticity of the whole epistle as having been subsequently added. 
This rule is not acknowledged by the champions of the. other 
side. Van Manen, for example, says expressly (Romans, 
section 18): “The conclusion of the canonical epistle, xv. 14— 
xvi. 27, must be accepted as such, notwithstanding the objec- 
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tions urged by Semler . . . . in rejecting chaps. xv. f. as not 
original constituents of the writing sent by Paul to the 
Romans.” He then continues, “it nevertheless (!) shows 
many evidences of compilation by the aid of various pieces.” 

Professor Smith says (p. 826), “a seam gapesatc.v.6. The 
text is wholly uncertain, not one of the half-dozen forms yield 
sense ; this commissure the text framers found it impossible to 
disguise.” Elsewhere, also, he follows the principle of concluding 
from the presence of variants that unrelated elements have been 
combined. But this is by no means permissible unless inde- 
pendent and absolutely convincing reasons are forthcoming. 
A simple slip of the pen may occasion a whole multitude of 
variants. In the case before us they are very simply explained 
if ei ydp were the original beginning of the verse, “for if 
Christ, while we were yet weak, in due season died for the 
ungodly.” Now comes an interruption. The thought which 
should properly form the conclusion of v. 6 follows afterwards 
in v. 9; “much more, being now justified by his blood, shall 
we be saved from the wrath of God through him.” On 
account of the interruption, the conclusion is now introduced 
by “then” (odv), so that the conclusion of verse 6 is entirely 
wanting. This were reason enough to change the “if” (¢) at 
the beginning into another word, and some do this in one way, 
some in another. 

On iii. 31 (“do we then make the law of none effect through 
faith? God forbid; nay, we establish the law ”) says Professor 
Smith (p. 326), “ where is the proof? It is never even remotely 
hinted. Immediately we are whirled leagues away into a dis- 
cussion of Abraham’s justification and circumcision.” Plainly, 
then, he does not acknowledge, what is almost universally 
acknowledged by others, that here Paul unconsciously changes 
the conception of law. By introducing the example of Abraham 
he shows that the book of the law contains the doctrine of 
Justification by Faith, and through the latter, therefore, is not 
made of none effect. This proof rests, objectively regarded, on 
a fallacy ; for the law, of which the validity is threatened by 
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the doctrine of Justification, is that part of the book of the law 
which demands the observance of all commands, not that which 
‘relates anything about Abraham. But this error of thought 
would be easily concealed from a mind with the rabbinical 
training of Paul’s. Such offences against strict logic, nay, 
contradictions even, are found frequently in the chief epistles. 
Perhaps previous exegesis has been too little concerned about 
many of them. But whoever makes the sweeping assertion 
that they are collectively impossible to Paul overrates the 
accuracy of his thought, and runs a risk of doing him the 
greatest injustice and denying him his proper place in 
history. 

It is of no avail to employ the general idea of a “rational 
being,” and to lay down the standard: “ Paul was rational and 
the Romans were rational.” Rather should we try with intelli- 
gent psychology to fathom the nature of the contradictory 
religious ideas which, working in a man who at the time of his 
conversion from one religion to another was exposed to the 
most varied influences, made so deep an impression upon him 
that he could not dispense with either set of ideas, but harboured 
both in unstable equilibrium. Equally must we try to compre- 
hend the position of such a man when, perhaps in the midst of 
his handicraft, he dictated on difficult matters in which his 
thoughts pressed one upon another, in order to judge truly 
to what a degree he would be likely to fail in good connection 
and orderly progress of thought. I cannot refrain from con- 
fessing that I should be loth to submit my own letters to so 
severe a censor as Professor Smith. I should be sadly afraid 
he would often find that heterogeneous elements had been 

laboriously combined in them by an editor. 
. 10. The whole of chapter iv. except verses 24 b, 25 Professor 
Smith explains as a Jewish fragment, as well as i. 18-82; ii. 
1-16, 17-29; iii. 1-4, 5-8; v. 12-21; vii. 7-25; viii. 1 ff. (at least 
as far as verse 27; Professor Smith gives the end indistinctly) 
and others. The view is not thereby excluded, however, that 
some such fragment is not itself a united whole; besides, 
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he discovers in them short Christian interpolations. I mention 
in passing that he can regard vii. 7-25 as Jewish only 
for the reason that he views verse 25a as an insertion (p. 827), 
though verse 25b has long ago been recognised as such. 

The important point is the danger to which this search for 
Jewish fragments (Professor Smith has it in common with 
Pierson and Naber) is liable. On the one hand, it entices us 
into denying connection which really exists, although some- 
what loosely, and into regarding such passages in isolation. 


Thus, to quote but one example, ii. 17-29 is “apparently | 


a defence of secret converts, devout Gentiles, who yet hesitated 
to profess Judaism openly and receive the seal of circumcision. 
It is not ‘the Jew in the open,’ but ‘the Jew in secret,’ that 
counts and receives praise, not of men but of God” (p. 328). 
We see that Professor Smith’s interpretation is prompted by 
verse 28 f. But how could these converts manage to make such 
violent charges against the Jews, whose religion they would 
embrace, as we find in verses 17-27? This can happen only 
from the Christian standpoint. 

And further, the search for Jewish fragments leads us to 
attribute ideas to Judaism which, according to the theory of 
rectilinear development, even primitive Christianity could not 
yet have had. ‘Thus, according to p. 328, c. viii., the doctrine 
of the spirit (wvevya), that is to say, one of the passages in 
which the Pauline Epistles depart furthest from the Christianity 
of the first apostles, is “the lucubration of a ‘ Pneumatic,’” 
namely, of a Jewishone. Also with reference to c. iv. it is said 
(p. 820): “The controversies about Faith and Works and the 
Justification of Abraham were centuries old.” Spitta, in spite 
of his extensive reading and his interest in proving James to 
be a Jewish writing, has not been able to produce the first 
faint traces of the question whether Justification rests on 
Works or Faith earlier than from the (Syrian) Apocalypse of 
Baruch, and from the iv. Book of Ezra, z.e. between 71 and 96 
A.D. (Zur Gesch. und Lit. des Urchristenthums, ii., 1896, pp 
72-75, 206-209); and Bousset also (Religion des Judenthums 
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im neutest. Zeitalter, 1903, pp. 175-179) gets no further. 
Discourses on Faith by itself or allusions to Justification by 
‘Works may be pointed out earlier, but in no sense do they 
suffice to prove the assertion of Professor Smith. 

11. One more question I may perhaps touch: With what 
purpose did Romans originate in the second century? The 
answer is simpler for Professor Smith than for Steck, for 
example. While the latter regards large portions of the 
epistle, though not the whole, as a unit, the former holds it 
to be a mere mosaic made of little stones of various origin. 
Perhaps he means that they were put together because they 
already existed, without anybody being entitled to inquire with 
what purpose each fragment was incorporated. We find in his 
essay only one remark bearing upon the origin of Romans, 
p. 821: “The struggle between Pauline and Jewish 
Christianity,” which the letters of Ignatius attest. But at 
what period does he place these? According to p. 314, “at 
least after 115 a.p.” But am I to believe that one who 
contests the authenticity of the chief epistles of Paul regards 
that of the Ignatians as possible? Does he put the date, 
with the critical school, at 170-180? He does not touch upon 
the mention of a Jewish-Christian direction in Justin (Dial. 
47, about 155 a.p.). Does he place Romans later? Here I 
must again lament that he has not declared himself on so 
many vital questions. If we were quite certain that he 
thinks Corinthians arose under about the same conditions as 
Romans, we should have still more to ask: How came it to 
pass that anybody in the second century gave detailed 
directions in regard to “speaking by tongues” while even the 
author of Acts had never heard of it; otherwise he would not, 
as he does in ii. 1-18, have been able to believe that it 
consisted in speaking the languages of foreign peoples? How 
came it to pass in the second century that anybody put in the 
mouth of Paul a hope that he would live to see the second 
coming of Christ (1 Cor. xv. 51 f.)? Etc., ete. 

12. But we must break off. Not only in regard to this 
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last point, but also in regard to those mentioned earlier, I must 
leave much important matter untouched, especially one whole 
leading point which cannot be briefly treated, the question, 
namely, whether to regard the Roman community as Jewish- 
Christian, or Gentile-Christian, or as mixed; or whether, as 
Professor Smith thinks, Romans permits us to form no opinion 
on the subject? On the one hand, therefore, I must beg that 
my attitude towards the assertions of Professor Smith be not 
judged on the principle, gui tacet copsentit. On the other, 
I must beg as urgently that it may not be supposed that I 
regard the subject as exhausted in these few observations. I 
know very well that much earnest and difficult work is 
necessary in order to clear up the question—even if that 
question were only this, how men of such learning and acute- 
ness could come to a view which seems to me so erroneous, 
and where the relative truth lies, which is doubtless to be 
found on their side? I have been able to deal with the 
subject only so far as to exhibit certain principles, observance 
of which is, in my opinion, important for its further treatment, 


while their neglect must place serious obstacles in the way of 
a mutual understanding. 


PAUL WILH. SCHMIEDEL. 
ZiRIcu. 
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AUGUSTE SABATIER AND THE PARIS 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 


Rev. Proressor GEORGE B. STEVENS, 
Pu.D., D.D., LL.D., 
Dwight Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale University. 


Ir may not be generally known how large and varied were 
the services which Sabatier rendered to his time. To the 
world at large he was known only as an academic teacher and 
writer on philosophical and theological themes. I, at least, 
had no conception of the breadth of his career and influence 
until, after his death, I read the story of his life-work in the 
journals of Paris. Not only was he one of the most influential 
men in the councils of his University, and in the work of 
higher education generally, but he had made himself powerfully 
felt as a literary critic and as a writer on public and political 
questions. As a regular editorial contributor to Le Temps, 
perhaps the leading daily journal of Paris, he had long exercised 
an unrecognised but potent influence on behalf of high stand- 
ards and good morals in art, literature and life. 

This versatile spirit in Sabatier, issuing in its multiform 
activities, supplies the key to his work as a theologian. For 
him the study of theology was no cloistered pursuit, but a 
work of wide and living human interest. He aimed to con- 
ceive and expound its truths in such a way as to touch and 
inspire, not merely the minds of a few special students, but the 
mind and heart of his age. He felt that he had a message for 


France with her mingled unbelief and superstition, and he 
Vou. I.—No. 3. 36 
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longed to reach the people with his evangel of faith and 
freedom. He deeply felt what Harnack expresses in the 
preface to his lectures on the Essence of Christianity: “This 
I know: the theologians of every country only half discharge 
their duties if they think it enough to treat of the Gospel in 
the recondite language of learning and bury it in scholarly 
folios.” 

Sabatier’s theological writings are at once personal confes- 
sions of faith and defences of religion as he conceived it. 
“IT wished,” he says, “to tell the men of my time, and to 
make them understand, why I, for my part, remain religious, 
Christian and Protestant.” This he has done in his Outlines 
of a Philosophy of Religion with a clearness and felicity of 
style, a brilliancy of presentation, and a breadth of thought and 
sympathy which entitle this work to rank among the products 
of religious genius. It is the ripe fruit of a long life devoted 
to studies to which “nothing human was alien,” and the 
product, no less, of a sincere and earnest spirit, and of a pro- 
found religious experience. 

Like Ritschl in Germany, Sabatier became the founder of 
a school of thought in France. In the formation and develop- 
ment of this so-called “ Paris school,” Sabatier’s friend and 
colleague, Ménégoz, has also borne an important part. Though 
Sabatier represented the Reformed Dogmatic, and Ménégoz 
the Lutheran, the two men worked in the closest harmony and 
sympathy. ‘Together they stand sponsors for that new Protes- 
tantism, or, as I would call it, French Ritschlianism, which has 
received the rather cumbrous and enigmatical name of Symbolo- 
fideism. We shall now consider in order— 

1. The Origin and Import of this name. 

2. Sabatier’s theory of Theological Knowledge. 

3. His view of the Origin and Nature of Religion. 

4. His attitude towards Theological Dogma. 

It may be said, in general, that the first half of this com- 
pound term expresses a characteristic note of Sabatier’s 
thought, while the second emphasises the great contention of 
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Ménégoz. We may speak, as Lasch does, of the Symbolism 

of Sabatier and of the Fideism of Ménégoz. For Sabatier, 
“Symbolism” denotes the formal inadequacy of all our 
religious conceptions, and the figurative character of all the 
terms in which we express them. In Sabatier’s own words: 
“ All the ideas which the religious consciousness forms and 
organically combines, from the first metaphor which religious 
feeling begets, to the most abstract concept of theological 
speculation, are unavoidably inadequate to their object, and can 
never avail for its completely equivalent expression, as is the 
case in the exact sciences.” The “Fideism” of Ménégoz is 
expressed in the formula: “We are saved by faith, 
independently of beliefs.” The meaning is that faith is not 
an opinion or a set of opinions, but an act of trust, or self- 
surrender to Christ. In these two principles,—the symbolic, 
pictorial character of all the concepts and terms of religion, 
and the distinction just mentioned between faith and belief,— 
we have the germs of Symbolo-fideism. 

The name appears to have been given to the school by an 
anonymous writer in 1894. Sabatier had already characterised 
his theory of religious knowledge as “ critical symbolism,” and 
the term seemed less objectionable than “ new school,” “ con- 
sciousness theology,” and “Paris theology,’ which were in 
occasional use. Despite the fact that the term was characterised 
as “inelegant” and “wooden,” and even “horrid” and 
“barbarous,” Sabatier and Ménégoz adopted the name as well 
expressing their common fundamental principles. If it was 
cumbrous, it was also expressive, was free from the miscon- 
ceptions and disturbing associations which soon grow up 
around party-names in theology, and, more important than 
all, represented very well the characteristic ideas of the school. 

It will thus be observed that neither part of the designation 
has reference to novel or peculiar views of Christian doctrine 
such as the terms might suggest. “Symbolism” does not 
refer to the symbols or creeds of Christendom, but to the 
symbolic, that is, pictorial and figurative, character of all 
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theological terms and definitions. Nor does “ Fideism ” denote 
what the term might suggest, a believing or submissive attitude 
towards Christian doctrines, in contrast to rational inquiry or 
speculative thought. It is a name for the doctrine of 
justification by faith, religiously interpreted, and cleared of 
those associations by which the dogmatic conception of 
Christianity has surrounded it. The difference, then, between 
the two terms is this: “Symbolism” expresses the formal 
principle of theology—the basis and bounds of religious 
knowledge—the nature and limits of revelation. ‘“ Fideism ” 
denotes the material principle—the nature and conditions of 
salvation through Christ. The two conceptions thus supple- 
ment each other, though Symbolism deals more with history, 
Fideism more with psychology ; Symbolism is concerned more 
with the philosophy of religion, Fideism more with religious life 
and experience. The representatives of both ideas assert the 
inadequacy of mere speculative judgments in theology, make 
use of historical, critical and philosophical methods, and assert 
that obedience and communion with God are the indispensable 
conditions of a truly religious knowledge of Him. 

We are thus brought to the consideration of Sabatier’s 
theory of knowledge. He rejected as untenable the theory of 
a primitive revelation, holding that it was not only destitute 
of proof, but inherently unpsychological, and baneful in its 
effects on account of the support which has been derived from 
it for tradition and dogma. The theory of Plato he regarded 
as too a priori and remote from experience. The Hegelian 
speculation he considered to be a play of logical concepts, 
empty of content, and unable to reach and interpret reality. 
The sensation theory of Locke and Hume, which sought to 
derive all our ideas from sense-impressions, he regarded as 
utterly inadequate, and as leading only to philosophical 
scepticism. 

Sabatier’s philosophy of religion is kindred to that of Kant. 
With Kant he held that there are two elements which neces- 
sarily enter into the structure of all knowledge, an a priori and 
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an a posteriori element. The former is determined by the 
very nature of thought ; the latter arises from experience. The 
‘a priori factor prescribes the form, while experience supplies 
the matter of knowledge. Experience thus marks the bounds 
of the subject-matter of knowledge. 

Of Kant’s conception of the Ding an sich Sabatier makes 
no use. He declares that it is an Unding. Pure being is pure 
nothing. That which has no content for thought has no 
existence for thought. The term is useless and needless. 
For Kant himself it did not denote, as many seem to think, 
a concrete somewhat lying behind phenomena. It was a 
Grenzbegriff—a sign to warn us of the limits of thought and 
knowledge. It can serve no useful purpose, and has long 
been a bugbear in philosophy. It encourages contradiction 
and confusion—like the unknowable Power of Spencer, of 
whose existence, nevertheless, we are, of all things, most 
certain, or Mansel’s negative knowledge of the Infinite, which 
is really the negation of knowledge, that is, no knowledge—or 
else is not negative. , 

Like Ritschl, Sabatier asserts the independent rights of 
religion and theology as distinct from metaphysics. He goes 
so far as to maintain that metaphysical theories of the universe, 
speculations upon the world-problem, are properly dependent 
upon religion and morality, although there, have been systems 
which would in no way recognise this dependence. I suppose 
his meaning is, that the final tests of philosophical truth must 
be ethical—that no rational interpretation of the world is 
possible which does not proceed upon the assumption of the 
sanity and trustworthiness of the universe, and apply, in all 
efforts to determine its meaning, the tests of worth or value. 
This conviction that cosmic faith rests on moral faith, one is 
continually meeting in the philosophical writings of the day. 
As it isa point of capital importance, and quite germane to our 
present subject, I will present a few examples of the ways in 
which I have found it presented. 

“ Originative cause,” says Professor Campbell Fraser, in his 
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Philosophy of Theism, “is reached through conscience, and 
in a finally ethical conception of the universe we have a deeper 
hold of reality than when it is treated only as a scientifi- 
cally interpretable system of sense-sequences” (page 151). 
“Human experience of real existence,” he says in another 
place, “is, at last, moral faith, or optimist trust. All fruitful 
reasoning presupposes reason, that is, final rational trust in the 
reasonable; and nothing can be reasonably accepted that is 
inconsistent with the faith that we are living in a universe in 
which active Moral Reason is supreme” (p. 162). 

In a similar strain Lotze speaks of “our longing to find in 
that which has supreme reality, supreme worth also,” and says 
that it would be intolerable for us to suppose that our best and 
highest ideals have no correspondence to reality. 

Professor Bowne, in his Metaphysics, has stated the point 
with his accustomed clearness and vigour. He says: “One 
general assumption is necessary to save the mind from pessi- 
mism. We must assume that the end of the system is such as 
to justify the system, and this compels us to put the end in the 
ethical realm. If ever a sufficient interpretation of the system 
is found, the basal principle of the system will prove to be an 
ethical one. No analysis of our metaphysical notions will ever 
reveal why the system is as it is. Such insight is even formally 
possible only as we rise above the plane of ontology and formal 
thought, and come to the conception of purpose. And in de- 
termining which of many purposes shall be adopted, we must 
rise to the conception of the fitting and the perfect. But this 
again can be determined only by appeal to our esthetic and 
moral insight. If what zs shall ever be understood, it will be 
only from the side of what ought to be” (p. 530). Again 
he says: ‘The grounds of objective certainty in our know- 
ledge of the finite lie neither in psychology alone, nor in meta- 
physics alone, but also, and chiefly, in our moral convictions 
concerning what ought to be. There is nothing deeper in mind 
than these; and if they fail, then logic can only declare that 
there is no longer any warrant for regarding our world-vision, 
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with all that it contains, as more than our private dreams” 
(p. 588).! 
' The meaning of all these statements is, that in any elaborate 
philosophical endeavour man is obliged to consult his moral 
nature, and to believe regarding the meaning and end of the 
world what that nature presupposes and demands. What is 
this but a faith which may fairly be called moral—an un- 
demonstrable trust in our faculties and in the law and order of 
the world as not deceiving us, but as amenable to interpreta- 
tion? Only in the field of morality and religion do we meet 
with those interests which men call the higher values, the 
supreme goods of life. If anything has validity, if anything 
corresponds to reality, these do. They are the verdicts of the 
highest court of our nature. ‘They issue the final judgments 
by which speculative philosophies must be tested. So say the 
philosophers themselves. Men like Ritschl and Sabatier were 
only availing themselves of this admission, or, rather, contention, 
of philosophy when they maintained the primacy of our funda- 
_ mental ethical and religious judgments, our “ judgments of 
value,” and their independence of all purely logical or theoretic 
processes and conclusions. 

Let me next briefly indicate the course of thought which 
Sabatier pursues in explaining the origin and nature of 
religion. 

The most important category with which we have to do in 
the world is that of cause. Science construes all things under 
its law, and is therefore strongly deterministic in tendency. 
But in ourselves we find a higher power or law; it is con- 
sciousness, freedom. As Sabatier strikingly expresses it: 
“The activity of the ego returns upon the centre, and heats it 
like the axle of a wheel in motion. Sparks soon fly, and the 
inner life of the ego is lit up. This is consciousness.” By the 
light of this self-knowledge we know our action to be teleo- 
logical and responsible. Now here arises an apparent conflict. 
Science would draw our free, moral action into its causal nexus, 

1 See also William James, The Will to Believe, pp. 22 sq., 55 sq. 
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while the soul in its consciousness and freedom repudiates and 
negatives this determinism. Knowledge and _ conscience, 
physical and moral law, thinking and action, stand in opposition 
to each other. Keenness of thought impairs the energy of the 
will; intelligence paralyses its power within us. Everywhere 
man is conscious of being hemmed in by limitations. Joy 
carries in its bosom the instrument of its own destruction. In 
our strivings after righteousness we are constantly hurled back 
into sin, where we sink beneath the sense of our helplessness. 

Here, then, is where man finds himself in the conflict of 
life, or would find himself, but for religion. It is religion 
which provides the solution of the contradiction which we have 
described. It is a moral act—an act of trust, by which the 
soul transcends the contradiction in which it finds itself placed, 
and rests in One who is the Origin and Goal of its life. In 
religion man, conscious of his absolute worth, flies from his 
apparent fate and grasps the Principle on whom his being 
depends, that is, establishes connection with God. Religion is 
thus the supreme realisation of the instinct of preservation— 
an expression of the longing of every being for continued life. 
Thus religion springs out of the contrast between self-conscious- 
ness and world-consciousness, and brings the two to Unity in 
the higher, more comprehensive consciousness of God as the 
highest Being, on whom the ego and the universe are alike de- 
pendent as their common Ground and End. In a word, religion 
is, primarily, as Schleiermacher maintained, the consciousness 
of dependence upon God. It is the recognition of the relation 
in which we stand to the Ground of the world on whom we 
know ourselves to depend, and to the world with which we 
see ourselves bound up as parts of a great whole. 

These condensed statements of Sabatier’s views may be 
illustrated by a single paragraph from his discussion of the 
subject. After describing the weakness and monotony to 
which, under the pressure of external things, it is so natural 
and so common for men to yield, he asks: “ Must one give up 
thinking, then, if he would retain the courage to live, and re- 
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sign himself to death in order to preserve the right to think ¢” 
“From this feeling of distress,” he answers, “from this initial 
‘contradiction of the inner life of man, religion springs. It 
is the rent in the rock through which the living and life- 
giving waters flow. Not that religion brings a theoretical 
solution to the problem. ‘The issue it opens and proposes to 
us is pre-eminently practical. It does not save us by adding 
to our knowledge, but by a return to the very principle on 
which our being depends, and by a moral act of confidence in 
the origin and aim of life. At the same time, this saving act 
is not an arbitrary one; it springs from a necessity. Faith in 
life both is and acts like the instinct of conservation in the 
physical world. It is a higher form of that instinct. Blind 
and fatal in organisms, in the moral life it is accompanied by 
consciousness and by reflective will, and, thus transformed, it 
appears under the guise of religion.” ! 

Let us next consider our author’s attitude towards theo- 
logical tradition and ecclesiastical dogma. In so doing I 
shall avail myself of certain suggestions contained in Ménégoz’ 
commemorative address, and shall briefly illustrate the points 
to be noted from Sabatier’s own words. 

There are two great themes which should engage the mind 
and heart of every religious thinker. These are truth and 
salvation. The quest for truth is the counterpart of our 
liability to error; the desire for salvation arises from our 
consciousness of sin. These two things, then, doctrine or 
truth, and salvation or life, are the two foci of the theologian’s 
interest and work. But on which of these his mind shall 
chiefly centre its attention will depend upon his native endow- 
ments and disposition. We may say of these two friends and 
colleagues—Sabatier and Ménégoz—that the former was chiefly 
occupied with the first, the latter with the second standpoint. 
At any rate, Sabatier’s interest in truth, in theological theory, 
was intense and absorbing. Hence he spared no pains in 
searching out and applying the facts of psychology, of history 


1 Philosophy of Religion, p. 21. 
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and of science which seemed to illustrate and support religious 
truth. He was profoundly convinced of the congruity of the 
truths of science and of philosophy with religion, and it was 
the great effort of his life to exhibit their unity and harmony. 
He approached the subject of dogma in the light of the 
maxim: Christianity is a historical religion. Now in this very 
idea are inevitably involved two distinguishable elements—a 
changeless and permanent and a changing and ‘transitory 
element. In its essence religion is divine and eternal, but in 
its historical form, as it appears at any given age, it is subject to 
change, because subject to the law of evolution. Now the 
great error of orthodoxy—Catholic and Protestant alike—is 
that it cannot see, or is unwilling to apply, this distinction. It 
is, indeed, almost essential to orthodoxy, the maintenance of a 
fixed and authoritative system of opinion, to deny the distinc- 
tion. Protestant orthodoxy has been accustomed to maintain 
that the form of Christianity, including its various incidents, as 
it appeared in the apostolic period—at any rate as it was 
conceived by all the men who contributed to our canonical 
New ‘Testament—was supernatural and infallible. Roman 
Catholicism has applied the same principle, only more 
thoroughly and consistently, and has maintained the direct, 
divine authorisation of all the forms of doctrine and practice 
which have been developed under its own superintendence. 
Over against this error stands the error of rationalism, 
which consists in overlooking or denying the divine and 
permanent factor in religion, and in regarding it as merely the 
product of human reflection. Both these positions—that of 
orthodoxy and that of rationalism—Sabatier repudiated. He 
attacked the infallibility and authority of traditional dogma by 
showing how dogma arose and developed in the Church. Its 
development was part of that general movement whereby a 
spiritual religion was transformed into an official, political 
system under the shaping power of ideals drawn from the 
world-dominion of Rome. Thus grew up the jure divino 
conceptions of the ministry, the canon and the official opinions 
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of the Church, and each of these was appealed to in support of 
the others. An official Church guaranteed an official ministry, 
‘and an official ministry an official system of definition and 
dogma. Each guaranteed the others, and the circle in argu- 
ment, though a large one, was complete. ‘Thus developed the 
system of ecclesiastical authority, with its despotic power over 
the human conscience. ‘Thus arose a system of dogmas which 
was declared to be pure, divine and unquestionable, the 
acceptance of which was essential to salvation. 

Protestantism, indeed, modified in an important way the 
application of this principle of an external, prescriptive 
authority in religion;—but it was the same principle. It 
denied the necessity to salvation of believing the decrees of 
Popes and councils. It repudiated the doctrine that these 
were infallible guides to religious truth, but claimed, instead, 
that the writers of the New Testament were such. It changed 
the motto “an infallible Church,” into “an infallible book,” 
and a very considerable part of the official dogma of Catholi- 
cism was retained because it was held to be derivable, either 
directly or by legitimate inference, from the authoritative 
writings of the first age. ‘Thus the bondage of traditional 
dogma was perpetuated, though in a modified form. 

Sabatier maintained that the old Protestant principle of a 
formally infallible Bible, from which could be deduced an 
authoritative system of church order and religious opinion, was 
as untenable as the Roman Catholic principle, of which, indeed, 
it is but a modification. The one is as contrary to fact as the 
other. The old Protestant conception of the Bible is dis- 
credited, and the persistent determination of some to maintain 
it will prove as futile as an effort would be to rehabilitate the 
Ptolemaic astronomy. Criticism has shown us that the Bible 
had a historical genesis, and has been subject to the law of 
historical evolution. Its books were composed, copied and 
printed under the same conditions as other books. 

What then? ‘Two conclusions are common, both of which 
Sabatier rejected. The first is that of a mitigated or mediation 
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orthodoxy. It virtually says: We must, indeed, surrender 
the principle of infallible authority, but we will save what we 
can from the general wreck which follows. Certain con- 
cessions, which the facts obviously compel, are grudgingly 
made, but what is left is still maintained on the tacit 
assumption that so much, at least, is guaranteed by the 
principle of external authority. Sabatier regarded this position 
as unclear and untenable, because resting on no well defined 
and consistent principle. He considered it but a half-hearted 
orthodoxy, which, though inwardly hating Biblical criticism, 
felt no zeal in trying to refute it. He thought this attitude 
cowardly. He had no sympathy with that reticent but 
persistent conservatism which seemed anxious to give the 
impression that it still stood on the ground which it was 
compelled to admit had been cut away. Toward the method 
of hushing up the consideration of fundamental questions he 
felt a strong repugnance. 

Shall we, then, leap to the rationalist’s conclusion? This 
conclusion is that religion is the product of human reason 
alone; what can be deduced from reason is true, what cannot 
is false. Sabatier admitted that this position has the 
advantage of clearness and consistency, but he denied that it 
was adequate. Rationalism seeks to transform religion into a 
philosophy. Our author will not admit that a religion 
adequate to the needs of man can be drawn out from 
speculative philosophy by dialectic and demonstration. To 
him religion was a matter of revelation. For him, therefore, 
the chief question was as to the nature and method of revela- 
tion. He held that revelation is the inner witness of the 
Spirit of God in the soul of man. God is present and 
operative in the human spirit, and it is His action upon our 
consciousness which gives rise to the religious sentiment. 
Quid interius deo? was the motto of his treatise on the 
Philosophy of Religion. The highest certainty is that of God's 
presence in man. The primary utterance of this conviction is 
prayer. The God within man is the vital power of religion, and 
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its voice is prayer. This is, in a word, Sabatier’s philosophy 
of religion. He believed that this conception was the 
essence of the teaching of the prophets, apostles, reformers, 
and of Christ. 

This internal witness—this testimonium Spiritus Sancti— 
is the ultimate ground of our religious convictions. But we 
control and complete these convictions by the witness of the 
Spirit in the believing community. The individual must not 
mature his religious beliefs in pure subjectivity, but in the light 
and by the aid of the collective religious consciousness and 
experience. In this respect religion is like the artistic senti- 
ment. By virtue of it, men produce works of art; but this 
production, in turn, reacts upon, nourishes and develops the 
artistic sentiment. Religion can develop healthily only by a 
similar reciprocity. 

We come now to the question as to the expression of 
religious sentiments and beliefs—a question which involves the 
philosophy of dogma. 

When one wishes to express in words the religious senti- 
ments, he has recourse to the terms of his daily life. He calls 
God a Father, a King, a Judge, a Fortress, for example. But 
a little reflection serves to show that these terms are but images 
and symbols—not accurate and adequate expressions. ‘They 
do not tell us what God is in Himself; they merely voice the 
impression which the idea of God produces on us. Such 
language is figurative or analogical. All religious formule are 
symbolical. Dogma itself is a system of symbols. Now it 
is just here, in this symbolism, which belongs to the very nature 
of dogma, that we find the variable and developing element 
in Christian doctrine. This inevitable symbolism belongs to 
the order of contingent things, enters into the movement of 
history, and is subject to the process of evolution. “On what 
ground,” asks Sabatier, “‘can man rest the notion that dogmas 
are necessarily stationary? Are they not, as history presents 
them to us, in a perpetual course of transformation? If they 
have altered in the past, what is to prevent them from being 
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modified in the future?” That dogmas are not immutable, he 
shows by pointing out the difference between dogma and 
religion. ‘Men come to believe,” he says, “that dogmas con- 
stitute the very essence of religion, and from that moment they 
equally imagine, in all good conscience, that to destroy the one 
is to destroy the other. This error arises from the strange idea 
still prevailing among us, though it is refuted a hundred times 
over by a careful psychology, that religion is essentially a 
metaphysical theory, a branch of erudition. It is said that 
dogmas produce religion, and that, when the cause is taken 
away, the effect must disappear; and men forget what religious 
history teaches most clearly, that it is religion, on the contrary, 
which produces dogmas, and that it produces them naturally as 
a tree produces flowers and fruit. In life the awakening of 
feeling always precedes that of thought. And so religion exists 
as emotion, or sentiment, or vital instinct, before it is trans- 
formed either into intellectual notions or into rites. The 
primary and inner emotion is so truly the life of religion, that 
where it no longer exists, be it in the most correct dogmas or 
the most magnificent worship, there is no longer any true 
religion.” 

It is easy to see how on these principles the Protestant 
churches may regard themselves as emancipated from the reign 
of dogmas which were natural and useful enough in the past, 
but which are now outgrown and superseded. It does not 
follow that if the dogma is abandoned, the underlying religious 
truth which once gave rise to it is also abandoned. A 
religion which is truly alive gives rise to new forms of 
thought and expression as reflection proceeds and develops. 
An unchanging theology means religious stagnation and 
intellectual death. For Protestantism to take up the defence 
of a changeless and authoritative system of dogma, would be 
to show to what an extent she still remains under the yoke of 
bondage from which she professes to be free. Let Sabatier 
state the case in his own words: “ Whence comes the great 
1 The Vitality of Christian Dogmas, pp. 15-17. 
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historic system of Roman Catholic dogmas?” he asks. “The 
Roman Church declares that it all comes from the Bible. 
‘This is a great illusion. Origen and Augustine, the theo- 
logians of the time, no doubt did find it all in the Bible, but 
it was by means of the allegorical interpretation, the same by 
which Philo found it possible to read the Platonic and Stoic 
philosophy into the books of Moses. Unfortunately this 
marvellous kind of alchemy, which made possible and even 
easy the transmutation of all the various modes of expression 
into each other, has, for the thought of our time, lost all 
authority and all power. The expedients which it supplied for 
Dogmatics can no longer be of any use to us. The philo- 
sophical substructure of the Catholic dogmas has remained 
as thoroughly Greek as was the language in which they were 
first of all drawn up. 

“Such, then, being the case, by what right can we proclaim 
eternal and immutable a system of Dogmatics, the origin and 
particular character of which are revealed so clearly by history ? 
This system suited the Greco-Roman world, no doubt, and it 
is also, doubtless, to this very suitability that it owes its 
triumph. Is not this just a reason why it can no longer suit 
our own, unless it be admitted that our civilisation and our 
philosophy have no right to differ from the civilisation and the 
philosophy of the last centuries of the Roman Empire? Do 
you not see what the Church has done by proclaiming the 
infallibility of the ancient dogmas? It has not only decreed the 
immutability of the gospel; it has decreed the infallibility of 
Aristotle’s logic and Plato’s philosophy. It was quite natural 
in the Middle Ages that Aristotle should be deified and placed 
on a level with the prophets and the apostles. Let Roman 
Catholicism, if it will, remain faithful to this tradition; we 
will not dispute with it ; but that Protestantism, whose principle 
has been to break this very tradition, and to come back from 
human opinions to the Word of God, should be subjected to 
this tradition, is a thing which we can only recognise as a 
posthumous revenge, in the bosom of the Protestant churches 
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themselves, of the Roman principle from which they thought 
that they had escaped for ever.”? 

Sabatier proceeds to remind us that he intends no general 
onslaught upon traditional beliefs. Beneath these are important 
permanent truths, ever to be conserved and cherished. But 
they are not identical with the forms in which they have been 
conceived in the past. For example, the Christian certainty 
regarding the religious value and power of the Bible is not 
dependent, as Traditionalists insist, upon the old Protestant 
theories of verbal inspiration and a divinely fixed canon. 
Three great revolutions have transformed the world—the 
religious revolution which we call the Reformation; the 
scientific revolution which has opened to us a new and larger 
view of the world; and the development of the historical 
method of study. To ignore these events, and still to adhere 
to the modes of thought current in antiquity or in the Middle 
Ages, is preposterous. “It is as impossible for us to think in 
Greek as to talk in Greek.” For Protestantism to resist the 
law of change and progress in theology is to resist the law of 
life. 

Such, in partial outline, was Sabatier’s view of the origin, 
development and value of dogma. It will be apparent that 
he undertook two tasks: (1) critically to ascertain the historic 
truth about Christ, the apostolic age, and the primitive 
Church—to determine the essence of Christianity at its 
fountainhead ; and (2) to distinguish the essential substance of 
religion from the changing and contingent forms which it has 
assumed in the varying historic conditions under which it has 
developed. Who can question that these were legitimate and 
lofty aims, and that they were pursued by Sabatier with clear- 
ness, candour and courage ? 

GEORGE BARKER STEVENS. 


Yate Universiry, New Haven, U.S.A. 


1 The Vitality of Christian Dogmas, pp. 53-55. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “‘ Hibbert Journal.’’ Criticism of any article will, as a 
rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends 
with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


PROFESSOR GARDNER ON “THE BASIS OF CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE.” 


(Hibbert Journal, October 1902, p. 5.) 


Ir is perhaps due to Mr Boutwood that I should make a brief reply to 
his criticism of my position as regards the basis of doctrine, though I feel 
that to discuss such root-questions in a brief letter is of very little use. 

Mr Boutwood says that the experience of divine influence in the will 
is not a fact, but the interpretation of a fact. Well, of course, in every 
experience there is a subjective element, an element of interpretation. 
In just the same way in the experience of the hardness of matter or the 
anger of a friend there is an element of interpretation. If one would 
reject all interpretation, one must fall back on solipsism, or even on ab- 
solute agnosticism. Every man who determines to think things out for 
himself must face this problem. My own solution runs in the line of 
neo-Kantianism, as Mr Boutwood will be aware, since he cites my 
Exploratio Evangelica. I cannot here sum up the view in a page. 

Does Mr Boutwood suppose that he can find a basis for religion free 
from “interpretation”? By no means. He thinks the assurance of the 
truth of religion “can come to man only from without, by some declaration 
to his understanding.” “This declaration, whatever form it take, must 
of necessity be an event or process in history. Christian thought finds 
such a declaration in the Incarnate Life.” But Mr Boutwood goes on to 
say that events in history can only have this efficacy when interpreted. 

I also think, as I have abundantly shown in my paper, that events of 
history when interpreted may be the basis of doctrine. But the ex- 
periential basis is the more immediate by far, and through it alone can 
facts of history be interpreted with any advantage. 

I will ask your readers to judge between me and Mr Boutwood which 
is the safer and more immediate basis of belief, whether experiences of 
consciousness, familiar to thousands, repeated in every age of the world’s 

Vo. I.—No. 3. 37 
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history, the guiding principles of innumerable saintly lives, or a historic 
account of events which happened nineteen hundred years ago, events as 
to the exact nature of which no two modern critics are wholly agreed, and 
which rest on the testimony of men who, however honest, were under the 
dominion of all sorts of prepossessions and distorting fancies. 

In Christianity as it exists now there are elements derived both from 
experience and from ancient history. But Mr Boutwood will scarcely 
persuade anyone who has carefully studied ancient history that facts 
vouched for by ancient historians rest on a safer basis than facts which 
he can feel and observe every day of his life. 


Percy GARDNER. 
Oxrorp. 


CATASTROPHES AND MORAL ORDER. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1902, p. 104; and January 1903, p. 360.) 


Tue only rejoinder that seems necessary from me to Mr Cohen’s eager 
attack on what Dr Horton and I wrote in the Hibbert Journal for October 
last on “Catastrophes” is a re-statement of the question to which my 
brief paragraphs were addressed. That question was not the general 
problem of evil or suffering in a world governed by a moral and intelligent 
Being. It would indeed have argued a singular lack of the sense of pro- 
portion in the editor to propose, and in the contributor to undertake, that 
that problem should be treated in five pages of the luxurious type of this 
publication. The question was whether there were in what were described 
as “ Catastrophes” elements which rendered them unamenable to the treat- 
ment which an intelligent man may regard as adequate in his intellectual 
dealings with the problem of evil or of suffering generally in a universe 
believed to be divinely guided. For my part, I addressed myself exclusively 
to an attempt “to show that the problem of catastrophes is not a separate 
problem loaded with special difficulties, but only one small part of that 
universal and enduring problem, the existence of pain and suffering in a 
world alleged to be under the control of infinite Love” (p. 124). 

Mr Cohen therefore contributes nothing relevant to the discussion when 
he brings general charges against the beneficence of God, whether in regard 
to “Catastrophes” or to phenomena of a more familiar order. The whole 
problem of pain in God’s world is sufficiently raised by the breaking of a 
butterfly’s wing. 

In like manner, Mr Cohen misapprehends the scope of the discussion 
when he implies that Dr Horton and I give our case away when we “ plead 
that very many worse things than the destruction of St Pierre are con- 
stantly occurring” (p. 361). On the contrary, we are establishing our 
case beyond rejoinder; for our case is that “Catastrophes” do not con- 
stitute a new, separate, and uniquely formidable argument against belief 
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in the goodness of God. It is precisely part of our case that “very many 
worse things” happen. 

Mr Cohen is again off the track when he declares that the vital issue 
is why Catastrophes should occur at all. Dr Horton and I, it appears, 
are both “clearly under the impression” that unless it can be shown that 
no good whatever comes out of “Catastrophes,” the “case against Theistic 
belief breaks down” (p. 360). I venture to pledge Dr Horton to join me 
in disclaiming an impression so foolish. Perhaps I may also be allowed 
to say for him, as well as for myself, that our theism is strong enough not 
to need to take shelter in mirfimising, distorting, or ignoring the anti- 
theistic argument; and that we are ready to accord to its exponents 
the respect which they on their part do not always render to the advocates 
of theistic faith. 

Now it would, I repeat, have been conceited folly for any man to 
attempt to deal with the problem of evil at large in the limits assigned to 
each writer in the triple treatment of “Catastrophes and the Moral 
Order,” in the first number of this Journal. And, for my part, I hold that 
I did well to abstain from that attempt then, and, still more, that I do well 
to decline to be exasperated into it, by the proddings of Mr Cohen’s lance, on 
the present still more circumscribed arena. But that is by no means to say 
that I do not recognise that every thoughtful religious man is bound to 
face the problem raised by the existence of pain—and still more of sin— 
in the divine order. However high the heart may habitually be lifted by 
faith, no true man can for ever sing Pippa’s song without striving to sound 
the abyss which Pippa passed over with gaily tripping feet. And so every 
religious man has laid hold of some solution, reasoned well or ill. Such 
solution as serves me personally for the working purposes of life I have 
tried to state with simplicity and directness in my little book, God and 
the Soul (Philip Green, London). Let Mr Cohen patiently refute 
solutions of the whole problem put forward by men incomparably more com- 
petent than I am, rather than hastily assume that'an occasional note, such 
as those recently written by Dr Horton and myself, is offered as covering 


the field. 
Ricuarp A. ARMSTRONG. 
LIvERPOOL. 


MR CONYBEARE’S TEXTUAL THEORIES—Second Part. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1902, p. 96.) 


We turn now to Mr Conybeare’s most important discovery, that Eusebius 
had before him a reading of St Matt. xxviii. 19 different from that of the 
Textus Receptus, although this has here the practically unanimous support 
of all MSS. and versions. It is a strange fact, reflecting upon the receptivity 
of English scholarship, that this remarkable discovery should have been 
first published in the pages of a foreign magazine. 


a 
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No one who has worked through the mass of evidence which Mr 
Conybeare has collected in that article can doubt for one instant that he 
has proved up to the hilt his point that Eusebius, when writing his earlier 
works, at all events, had before him a MS. of St Matthew, with the reading 
mopev0evres (odv) waOnrevoare Ta ev TH ovomati pov. But Mr 
Conybeare has not proved, as he imagines, that this MS. omitted the words 
Barrifovres (or Barricavtes) avrous eis TO GvoMa TOU TaTpPOS Kai Tou viov 
Kal TOU ayiou Tvevparos. 

These words are not, indeed, quoted in those passages of Eusebius that 
Mr Conybeare has collected, for the simple reason that they have nothing 
to do with the argument of Eusebius. In each case, Eusebius is commenting 
on verses of the Old Testament that foretell, as he thinks, the universal 
empire, power, and glory of Christ. He quotes, therefore, only so much of 
St Matt. xxviii. 19 as illustrates his argument and enforces his teaching. 
In each case of quotation, the words containing the baptismal formula will 
be found to be not only unnecessary, but their introduction would have 
disturbed the writer’s train of thought. 

I will instance only one of these passages, the one which in its form 
most favours Mr Conybeare’s contention that Eusebius did not find the 
baptismal formula in the MS. from which he quotes. It runs as follows :— 
6 Kal KUpLos OvK évevonoe Mev, OU TETOAUNKE DE... Evt O€ 
Bart kal mia mpos Tovs Eavrov maOyras “ TlopevOevres 
cate TH év TH OvOMATI Mou, AVTOUS TavTA 

The argument of the context is directed against certain persons who 
maintained that our Lord worked miracles as a magician. Eusebius 
answers these with the question, To what magician’s mind has it ever 
occurred to found a nation in his own name, to establish laws throughout 
the world contrary to the ancient customs of all nations? What magician 
has ever attempted to carry out such a plan? We will not speak of 
success in carrying it out. Jesus, however, not only imagined and 
attempted such a plan, He also succeeded in fulfilling it. He gave one 
single command to His disciples to found a universal society in His name 
with new laws. The giving of the command was immediately followed 
by its successful fulfilment. One sees that in such an argument the words 
containing the baptismal formula would be omitted not only naturally but 
even necessarily. 

One, however, of the passages quoted from Eusebius by Mr Conybeare 
distinctly proves that Eusebius read in St Matt. xxviii. 19 the words 
“baptising them into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost.” It is taken from the Syrian Theophania, Lee, p. 225 :— 

* And on this account He commanded his disciples, not from the first, 
but now, that they should go round and make disciples of all nations. 
But of necessity he added the mystery of cleansing. For it was right 
that those who should be converted from among the heathen should be 
cleansed by His power from all pollution and uncleanness; because they 
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had been defiled by the error of demons, and had been holden by the 
worship of idols, and by uncleanness of all sorts, but had now first been 


. changed from that life of abomination and lawless practices. These very 


persons, then, did He admonish to teach—after this cleaning which is by 
the mystery of His doctrine—not that they should observe the precepts 
of the Jews nor yet the law of Moses, but all those things which He 
commanded them to observe. He necessarily therefore stirred them up 
and made them readily to confide—to undertake the circuit of all peoples, 
and to make disciples of all races of men through the promise by which 
he counselled them, saying: Behold I am with you always.” 

With reference to this passage Mr Conybeare writes, “ At first sight 
the comment upon this citation, when it speaks of ‘ the mystery of cleans- 
ing,’ seems to involve the presence of Bazrifovres in the original Greek ; 
but the definition which immediately follows of this cleansing as being by 
the mystery of His doctrine precludes the idea that the writer has in view 
the cleansing by the water of baptism, and rather suggests the exorcism at 
the use of the name which preceded baptism, and were especially a cleans- 
ing by His power from the pollution of demons ” (sic). 

In face of the fact that this passage of Eusebius is a continuous comment 
upon St Matt. xxviii. 19 ff. quoted im eatenso' in accordance with the 
Textus Receptus, it is difficult to understand what Mr Conybeare means by 
his remarks. Has he any right to strike out of this quotation the words 
in question, which Eusebius’ comment “at first sight seems to involve,” 
simply because it suits his (Mr Conybeare’s) theory of what the text 
ought to be? As for the term “mystery of His doctrine,” it is interesting 
to note that Eusebius in a later writing? speaks of the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity as in a peculiar sense the gospel of Christ, and quotes as 
his authority St Matt. xxviii. 19. He is arguing indeed against a famous 
Anti-Arian Marcellus of Ancyra, but can we imagine that in a controversy 
he would have laid such stress upon this quotation if the received reading 
of the text had only lately been established by ecclesiastical censure ? 

I maintain, therefore, that the form of text in St Matthew xxviii. 19, 
presupposed in these writings of Eusebius, ran as follows :— 

mopevOevtes odv mabyrevoate Ta év TH OvOMaTi mov BarTi- 
caves avTOUs els TO Gvoma TOU TaTpOS Kal TOU Kal TOU 

But though I venture to differ from Mr Conybeare in the interpretation 
of the results of his investigation, it seems to me that he has by it thrown 
a gleam of light upon the history of the composition of the canonical St 
Matthew. 

Let us paraphrase the whole passage St Matthew xxviii. 19 ff., adding 
the words “in my name” and omitting the words “ Baptising into the 


1 This quotation has no doubt been conformed, as Mr Conybeare says, to the text of 
the Syriac Vulgate, hence we do not find in it év r@ évéuart pov. These words and the 
words Barricayres airois els rd Svoua x.t.A., seem to be implied in Eusebius’ comment, 
“should be cleansed by His power from all pollution and uncleanness.” 

2 Contra Marcellum, p. 3, C. 
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name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,” as Mr 
Conybeare would have us. Our Lord declares to His disciples that all 
power is given Him in heaven and earth ; He commands them therefore, 
in virtue of this power with which He is endowed, to go forth to all nations, 
and in His name, by His authority, in His stead, to make them His dis- 
ciples, teaching them all things that He had already taught and commanded 
them. He then adds the encouraging promise that Himself (with His 
almighty power) would be with them for ever. Our Lord Himself, His 
universal power and presence, is the theme uniting the whole passage. 
We see at once that the unity of thought would be broken by the insertion 
of the words containing the Baptismal formula; we see at once how 
wonderfully and yet how subtilely the addition of the words “in my name” 
has strengthened the unity and given force to the thought of the passage. 
These words cannot but be original—here one goes wholly with Mr Cony- 
beare—only the question is whether they are original in the canonical 
gospel. 

In the face of the strong testimony of MSS. and versions,! I hold to the 
view that “in my name” did not appear in the original text of our St 
Matthew, but I believe that Mr Conybeare has discovered again textual 
evidence of the truth of Soltau’s theory. We have here a passage belong- 
ing neither to the Markan tradition or the Logia, a passage which Soltau 
has, however, assigned on grounds of literary criticism to the pre-Matthean 
gospel postulated by our St Matthew. I maintain that it was no mere 
copyist or corrector that introduced the baptismal formula here, but the 
compiler of the canonical gospel himself—the same that altered the form 
of the verse in the genealogy, that inserted the conversation between the 
Baptist and our Lord into the story of the baptism, the same that recounts 
for us the gift of the keys to St Peter, and orders the discipline of the 
church in the case of an offender, the same that interpolates the miracle of 
the didrachma and the story of the soldiers at the sepulchre—one, in short, 
who has transformed an original gospel and brought it into harmony with 
the dogmas and practices that were becoming current in the Christian 
church of his day, with an eye also to the Jewish critics of the gospel 
history. 

In this particular instance the procedure of the canonical evangelist is 
easily traced. He wrote at a time when the ancient custom of baptism in 
the name of Christ was being superseded by that of baptism into the name 
of the Holy Trinity.2 This change could not but have aroused some debate 
and opposition among conservative people, and it would be necessary to 
declare plainly in the gospel the validity of the new practice, which was 
regarded, we may be sure, as a tradition deriving from our Lord Himself. 


1 Mr Conybeare omits to mention that St Matthew xxviii. 19 ff. is preserved in the 
famous Old Latin codex Palatinus (e), a very constant friend of Syrus Sinaiticus. 

2 This ancient form of baptism is implied in Acts ii. 38, etc.; 1 Cor. i. 13; Rom. 
vi. 3. These passages alone would afford ample ground for the contention of Pope 
Stephen against Cyprian. 
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Though originally the words “making disciples of them in my name” 
had nothing to do at all with the rite of baptism, we can understand that 
_ the canonical evangelist, at a time of controversy, would regard them as 
affording support to the older baptismal practice ; hence he suppressed the 
words, adding in their place “baptising them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.”? 

This, however, is just one of those cases in which one might foretell 
before looking at a critical apparatus that the words would creep back 
into the text even without any conscious purpose on the part of a copyist 
who was familiar with the language of the ancient source. In this way 
was formed the conflate reading, for which we have the testimony of 
Eusebius, a reading analogous to that of St Matthew i. 16 in Syrus 
Sinaiticus. It is interesting that this testimony again comes from the 
Syrian land. We may conjecture that when the ancient Syriac version of 
St Matthew xxviii. 19 ff. is discovered, it will be found in the form “go 
ye then into all the world and make disciples of all men in my name, and 
baptise them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Proceeding to the discussion of the third text that Mr Conybeare deals 
with, St Matthew xix. 17=St Mark x. 18=St Luke xviii. 19, we are told 
that the original reading of our Lord’s answer to the rich man was in the 
form jn me Aéye ayaOov, and that this original reading of our gospels has 
been modified by doctrinal censure in all three gospels, the correction in 
St Matthew being quite independent of that in St Mark and St Luke. 

I would make two remarks upon this theory. 

(1) The canonical evangelist that inserted the discourse between the 
Baptist and our Lord at the baptism could never have allowed yu ue A€Eye 
aya0ov to pass into his text. 

(2) If, as Mr Conybeare says, the present text of this verse in our 

gospels is due to independent correction, how comes it that the form of a 
question is adopted in each case? Surely St: Matthew’s text is most 
simply explained as a doctrinal modification of the Markan text pre- 
supposed by our St Mark and St Luke; and the correction is just such a 
one as we should expect from the canonical evangelist. 
_ Again, the Markan form of the text—“ Why callest thou me good? 
there is none good but one (that is) God”—surely implies that our Lord 
refused to be called good. It certainly is so understood by the ordinary 
reader ; indeed the verse is felt to be a stumblingblock by many thoughtful 
persons, as one’s experience of parish work teaches one. Certainly the 
difference in meaning between the received text and the reading “Call me 
not good” is so slight that one can scarcely speak of doctrinal modification 
in this connection. 

And yet Mr Conybeare brings forward very strong testimony to the 
existence of a reading yj) we A€éye aya0ov known to Marcion, Origen, and 

1 This substitution took away the full force of ody after ropev0évres, hence in many 
manuscripts of St Matthew this particle falls out. 
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Athanasius. The testimony points to the conclusion that this variant 
existed originally in the gospel of St Luke, a regular storehouse of various 
readings new and old, and is closely connected with the history of the origin of 
that gospel. The discussion of this most intricate problem would, however, 


extend beyond our limits. 
J. R. 


Sr Luke’s, Nutrorp Ptace, W. 


PROFESSOR HENRY JONES ON “ REFLECTIVE 
THOUGHT AND RELIGION.” 


(Hibbert Journal, January 1903, p. 228.) 


Wen first I read Professor Henry Jones’ remarkable article on Reflective 
Thought and Religion in the January number of the Hibbert Journal, I 
rubbed my eyes and could hardly believe them. It was difficult not 
to regard the complete inversion of the actual facts of the philosophic 
situation implied in Professor Jones’ article as a subtle form of satire, 
but as I read on I was gradually driven to the conclusion that he had 
merely misread the signs of the times, and was unconsciously misleading 
the readers of the Hibbert Journal. Instead of being worse than usual, the 
philosophic situation is more hopeful than for many years. The alarming 
symptoms, which Professor Jones describes, either do not exist at all, or are 
the products of the decay of the dominant sect of British philosophers, 
while the heretics to whom he ascribes the dissemination of wholesale 
distrust in truth and reason, are really initiators of constructive systems 
destined to deliver philosophy from the slough of obscurity and barren 
verbiage in which it has been left for years by “the older school of English 
idealists.” 

Let us consider a few facts. For twenty years Mr F, H. Bradley’s 
brilliant scepticism has reigned triumphant and defied contradiction. But 
what have those doughty champions of absolute truth, the “ older school of 
English idealists,” done to counteract his baneful influence? Have they 
not treated their prodigal offspring with the utmost tenderness, with the 
most meticulous respect? Has a voice been raised in deprecation of his 
audacious feats of dialectical destruction? These guardians of Pure Reason, 
these watchdogs of Timeless Truth, gave no tongue even when they were so 
directly challenged as by Professor Stewart recently in Mind. 

“Let them show that the ascription of Thought and Will to their 
ultimate Spiritual Principle or Absolute, as to a Personal God in the 
Christian sense, is not, as Mr Bradley contends, out of the question, but 
follows logically from their philosophical principles. Mr Bradley is the 
really dangerous enemy. Let them make it their business to — of him 
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in their rear before they advance further against Lord Kelvin and the 
agnostics, As it is, they seem to think it enough to express mild regret, in 


. passing, that Mr Bradley should not happen to see his way to ascribing 


personality to the Absolute; but they are unwilling to come to close 
quarters with him.” 

One cannot but wonder why Professor Stewart’s hint was lost upon 
Professor Jones. Why does he set out to harry pariah dogs without his 
fold, and leave his lambs to the ravenings of the wolf within? Can it be 
that the older English idealists think Mr Bradley too formidable to attack, 
but hope that the innovating “ pluralists ” and “ personal idealists” will fall 
more facile victims to their prowess ? 

If so, it is time that someone should explain to Professor Jones that he 
has once more mistaken his foes. And that in twofold-wise. They are 
no sceptics, nor do they rebel against the sweet sway of reason. They have 
suffered as sorely, if not as silently, as the older English idealists under 
the tyranny of the scepticism and agnosticism which sprang up when the 
withered trunk of the transplanted German idealism was kissed by the 
genius of Mr Bradley. If they have revolted against a tradition of 
approved and tested sterility, it was to confront it with a doctrine designed 
to pull philosophy out of the mire, and to effect a radical reconstruction 
of the spiritual cosmos. And they are doing what the older English 
idealists seem never to have dared todo. Dr Stout has been the first to 
sink a searching probe into the vitals of Bradleian logic! And Dr Stout 
stands first among the contributors to Personal Idealism. His essay is a 
protest against Mr Bradley’s notion that complete truth is unattainable. 
How maladroit, then, is the charge of scepticism brought against such men! 

About “ Pragmatism,” Professor Jones goes still more curiously astray, 
though I must confine my comments to his fundamental error. He takes 
it as an attack on Truth, and talks as though a rejection of intellectualism 
were a repudiation of intellect and an outrage upon reason. In point of 
fact Pragmatism is a new analysis of “ truth” inspired by the recent progress 
of psychology. The very nature, therefore, of the question which it puts 
precludes the danger of a sceptical reply. For whatever its analysis re- 
sults in, that, it contends, will henceforth be what “truth” must mean. 
Professor Jones may be put out to find that “pure thought” is a fiction, 
and mere intellection quite impossible. That all our actual thinking is 
purposive and selective, and therefore conditioned in every fibre by desires, 
emotions and volitions; that, in a word, logic can no more be treated in 
abstraction from psychology. But his annoyance does not entitle him to 
fling about the charge of scepticism. 

But even this is hardly so astounding as his appeal to the working of 
the sciences (pp. 235-40). For the essentially pragmatical character of 
the scientific modes of ascertaining “truth” is precisely one of the chief 
props of pragmatism, and, curiously enough, I had myself been closely 
paralleling Professor Jones’ argument in a contemporaneous review of an 

Op. also his articles in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. 
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American pragmatist.!_ Professor Jones thus tries to turn the evidence for 
a pragmatist interpretation of the reason into a reason against pragmatism. 

But a desperate case demands desperate remedies, and I am not surprised 
that in the end Professor Jones, in his anxiety to make out a case against 
the progressive movement which he misrepresents as scepticism, arrives at 
flat self-contradiction. On page 245 he had asserted that “ the intellectual 
sceptics have carried the war into the enemy’s country,” nay, that “the 
inmost stronghold of modern thought is being assailed, and with a force 
and persistence to which there has been no precedent.” By page 251 he 
has persuaded himself that the ranks of Science are “closing around the 
spiritual nature of man,” that “no scepticism arrests their triumphant 
progress,” and that he beholds the “rout of the speculative defenders of 
the spiritual interests of man,” and an obvious “ instance of sauve qui peut.” 
Was Science, then, and not “Scepticism,” the aggressor? It seems as 
difficult to make out the origin of this war as the strategy of a campaign 
conducted wholly in the imagination of Professor Jones. 

But it is not so difficult to see that his wish to believe his foes in trouble 
has conjured up this whole alarming situation. For as regards Pragma- 
tism, the facts seem wholly different. It is unconscious of any conflict 
with the ways of science. For it alone, perhaps, of all philosophies, can be 
wholly and equally friendly to both Science and Religion. It notes with 
an impartial approval how entirely the practical value of a conception 
dominates its scientific status, and how much more than mere reasoning 
goes to the making of religious faith. And while it is in no haste to press 
for reconciliations until both Science and Religion have cast away some 
of the intellectualist lumber which impedes their progress, it can con- 
tentedly foresee in the common type of their fundamental postulations, 
in the oneness of their methods, in their ultimate dependence on the same 
experience, the happiest omens of their final concord. 

F. C. S. 


Corpus Curist1 CoLteGr, Oxrorp. 


1 In Mind for Jan. 1903, N.S., No. 45, p. 114. Cp. Hb. Jour., pp. 229, 234. 
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Adolf Harnack.— Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums in den 
ersten drei Jahrhunderten.—Leipzig : J. C. Hinrichs ’sche Buchhandlung, 
1902. 


Tue problem set to the historian of early Christianity by the ante- 
Nicene period is to explain how and why and where, within less than three 
centuries, an Oriental movement which was originally a mere ripple on a 
single wave of dissent in the wide sea of paganism, had risen itself into a 
wave which swept before it the vested interests, prejudices, traditions, and 
authority of the most powerful organisation that the world hitherto had 
known. To exhibit adequately in one volume the course and causes of this 
transition, requires exceptional skill as well as scholarship. And it is bare 
justice to say that in the present monograph, the outcome of his preliminary 
studies in the Berlin Academy’s Transactions for 1901, Harnack has once 
more brilliantly shown his power of combining verve and learning, mastery 
of salient detail and an outlook upon the broad movements of the period 
in question. The Ausbreitung forms a sequel and supplement to works like 
his own Wesen and Weizsiicker’s Apostolic Age. It is a diagnosis rather 
than a story, yet an analysis in which eloquent facts lose little or nothing 
of their eloquence. Thus, whilst incorporating some of the author's 
previous essays (e.g. on the medicinal element in early Christianity, pp. 72 f., 
on ¢gido as a Christian title, pp. 300 f., and on early Christian names, pp. 
304 f.), it will serve by its very limitations as a useful pendant to the 
earlier volumes of the Dogmengeschichte. But the book stands by itself. 
It has unity, speed, completeness, and artistic self-restraint. Even had it 
not been the first monograph specially devoted to the subject, it would 
have possessed distinction on the score of historical imagination and 
penetration, suggestiveness, and a lucid disposition of ramified and often 
highly technical materials. Read it, and the stir of three centuries around 
an Eastern sect is at your eye and ear. 

At the same time I am bound to say I regret the resolve to leave aside 
(p. 62) catechetical instruction and doctrine as a factor in the extension of 
the faith. A reference to the Dogmengeschichte is not sufficient. One 
could readily have spared, for example, the excursus on the legendary 
council at Antioch (pp. 52-60), and welcomed a rapid outline of the 
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aggressive and commanding réle played by definite beliefs or the defining 
of belief. As it is, some of Harnack’s pages unwittingly leave the 
impression that the success of the church was due to the Protean 
qualities of a vague theism as much as to anything else, nor is adequate 
emphasis laid on the reasons why older religions, such as Judaism and 
the cults of Asculapius and Mithra, withered or proved sterile in the 
same rich soil of contemporary syncretism. Perhaps for the same reason, 
or owing to a historian’s dread of appearing to docket the elusive in life, 
one feels now and again, even more upon a second and third perusal than 
at first, that in comparison for example with Semeria and Loisy, despite 
the souwpgon of the seminarist which clings even to the best catholic 
investigators, Harnack is apt to show unfavourably in point of philosophic 
grasp. His treatment, at several important stages, tends to be descriptive, 
brilliantly descriptive, rather than analytic ; lucidity rather than complete- 
ness characterises the discussion of the interaction between the religion 
and its varying environment, and such discussion is incidental. This was 
by no means inevitable. Wealth of detail need not have excluded such 
suggestive generalisations as the reader finds throughout Baur’s History or 
in Dr Caird’s Evolution of Religion (ii. 244 f.). Itis a pity, too, that more 
attention was not paid to the contemporary religions of paganism. This 
might have been done without prejudice to the perspective, and with 
certain advantages to the sketch. In Gnosticism, to take only a single 
instance, the Oriental background is almost as essential as the Hellenic, and 
Harnack more suo is preoccupied with the latter. Whether it was due to 
his penchant for Hellenism or not, I deplore especially the omission—for it 
amounts practically to an omission—of eschatology as a factor in the ante- 
Nicene development. It is far from satisfactory to plead, as the author has 
just done in a notice of his own book, that the eschatological interest 
waned in the post-apostolic age, except in periods of persecution. Why, 
the very retribution-idea, rightly emphasised by Harnack himself (pp. 70- 
71), was bound up with an intense conception of the future, to say nothing 
of such beliefs as those in demons and in Jesus the Judge! Surely, stamped 
all over early Christianity, we find that one powerful source of its attraction 
and impressiveness consisted in the vivid, varying presentation of rewards 
and punishments in a world to come. The future was a strong lever of the 
faith, and the non-recognitign of this constitutes, I think, a serious defect in 
what is otherwise a most competent and comprehensive piece of historical 
research. 

Although the introductory matter of the first three chapters in book i. 
covers well-worn ground, they pave the way for those later sections in which 
Harnack makes great play with the idea of early Christianity as a complexio 
oppositorum (e.g. p. 359), definite yet versatile, exclusive yet comprehensive, 
simple and sublime, a religion whose success was largely due to its power of 
adaptation, its fertility of resource, its variety of appeal, and its capacity 
of uniting the simple essentials of its own belief to varied coefficients in the 
contemporary situation of morals and religion. Syncretism was the 
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characteristic of the latter. Its interests and instincts were at once 
heterogeneous and fairly uniform. And in this syncretism of culture and 
. belief, where cosmopolitanism, with its attendant individualism, had stirred 
unusual sensitiveness to the deeper needs of life, the new religion found its 
opportunity, furnished alike by Judaism and by the state of the Roman 
empire. “The transformation of a national into a universal religion may 
take place in two ways: the religion either simplifies itself to its main 
essentials, or incorporates a number of new elements from other religions. 
Both of these processes occurred simultaneously in Judaism. But it was 
the former which proved the most important preparation” for Christianity, 
as may be gathered (p. 11) from a passage of such significance as Mark 
xii. 28-34, to which the nearest approach is Paul’s speech at Athens. 
The wider conditions were as favourable to this cosmopolitan temper of 
religion, since the political decomposition and the blending of Orientalism 
and Hellenism in the world-culture of the day gave an opening for the 
development of denationalised religion upon fresh lines to meet the vague 
longings of the period. “The soul, God, knowledge, expiation, asceticism, 
redemption, eternal life—these were the sublime ideas which were living 
and operative, partly as the precipitate of deep inner and outer movements, 
partly as the outcome of the labours of great souls, partly in consequence 
of the sublimation of all cults during the Imperial age. Wherever vital 
religion existed, it was in this circle of experience and ideas that it drew 
breath. ‘The actual number of those who lived within it, is a matter 
of no moment. All men have not faith. And the history of religion, 
so far as it is really a history of vital religion, always runs upon a very 
narrow line” (pp. 22-23). 

So much for the currents setting in towards the change. One is 
reminded of Newman’s paragraph (Development of Doctrine, ch. vi. 
sect. 3), and of the curious parallel furnished by Burke’s famous 
sentences in his Thoughts on French Affairs. But what of the religion 
which seized the opportunity and threw itself upon the transition? 
Partly owing to its contents, partly to its omissions, Harnack’s chapter 
(bk. i. ch. 4) on the universal outlook of Jesus is at once the most contro- 
versial and perhaps the least convincing in the volume. It is not merely 
that difference of opinion exists upon exegetical details—though, for ex- 
ample, one might argue that the first of Mark vii. 27 is at least to be 
reckoned with (in the sense of Rom. i. 16, ii. 9-10, ix. 24); that Matt. 
xxi. 43 does not allude to the people as distinguished from the official 
Israel ; that Mark xiii. 10 is hardly to be dismissed as a theologumenon 
put into the mouth of Jesus, and that it is not, upon critical grounds, 
necessary to exclude a universal mission from the horizon of Jesus if one 
is prepared to accept (as Harnack rightly does) the genuineness of Matt. 
x. 23. The defect of the chapter is that it is disproportionate. Instead 
of exhibiting the criterion of Christianity’s extension, either as an idea 
or as an organism, it concentrates the reader’s attention too exclusively 
upon questions which cannot be solved apart from a severe critical treat- 
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ment of the whole gospel-problem, and which are after all subordinate 
(for the purpose of this volume) to the “intensive universalism” of 
Christ’s teaching (p. 30), with its implicate of an individual and 
denationalised religion. Now this is really the point at issue for a 
history of ante-Nicene extension (see on this Heinrici’s das Urchristenthum, 
1902, pp. 36 f.). The divergent traditions preserved e.g. in Mark and 
Matthew, if they required notice at all, might well have been reserved to 
the following chapter upon the apostolic transition from the Jewish to 
the Gentile mission (pp. 30-52). 

The latter seems to have been present to the mind of the primitive 
church almost from the outset. It did not begin with Paul, for he had 
predecessors in the field (Acts viii. 4 f., xi. 19 f.); the point is that he 
began with it, and lifted it on to quite a new plane. Thanks in the main 
to his efforts, as well as to the men who worked for the same end along 
different lines, the new faith had shaken itself clear of particularistic 
Jewish tendencies by the year 140 a.p. ; which offers a significant illustra- 
tion of the further fact (p. 45) that Christianity has never rooted itself so 
deeply in Jewish or Semitic soil as elsewhere. Harnack’s whole discussion 
of this change (pp. 30-52) is keen and fertile. But again some of the 
details challenge criticism. Surely, e.g., after the martyrdom of Stephen, 
who (like Huss) died for a cause whose consequences he did not foresee 
(p. 36), the notice that the apostles alone remained in Jerusalem (Acts 
viii. 1) might mark the pragmatism of the author, instead of being a subtle 
indication that they were not at one with the martyr on the question 
at issue. In view of Col. iii. 11, is it right to say (p. 46) that 
Rom xi. 25-29 was Paul’s last word on Judaism? And is it not pre- 
carious (p. 44, after Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1902, 604-605) to adduce 
Porphyry’s remark (Mac. Magnes, iii. 22, isropeirar pivas 
Ta rpoBaria 6 Ilérpos éoravp@cOar) as valid evidence for Peter’s 
stay and martyrdom in Rome? Evidently, also, Harnack still inclines (pp. 
30 f.) to trust the old tradition which kept the apostles at Jerusalem for 
twelve years after the crucifixion. Here, as throughout the volume, there is 
rich spoil for the New Testament student (e.g., Paul’s collection for the saints, 
pp. 133-4; early Christian communism, 109 f.; the imitation of Christ,’ 
p. 64, etc.), which might have been made more accessible by an index of 
passages. 

The cardinal feature brought out by the long discussion in book ii. upon 
the missionary preaching of the church, is its spontaneity. Expansion 
was taken as a matter of course. 


Light is light which radiates, 
Blood is blood which circulates, 
Life is life which generates ; 


and the primitive church was essentially light, blood, and life within 
the ancient world. To judge from Tertullian’s pungent remarks (and 
Harnack, who insists that Tertullian is not to be undervalued, agrees 
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with him on this point), whilst among the sectaries, as indeed among 
bodies like the Plymouth Brethren of our own day, interest in the evangel- 
isation of the outside world was generally subordinated to the passion for 
preying upon those who were already members of the Christian church, 
one note of the true church, upon the contrary, was devotion to the 
spread of the gospel among outsiders. Faith flowed and overflowed. As 
for the contents of this propaganda to pagans, summarised in 1 Thes. 
i. 9-10, 1 Cor. xii. 2, they were rich as well as simple; definite and yet 
capable of varied presentation, they consisted of the four notes, “the one 
God, Jesus as Saviour and Judge, the Resurrection, and self-control or 
moral purity” (pp. 69 f.). The tinge of asceticism or unworldliness 
attaching to this quintessence of the faith, with its correlate in the idea of 
retribution, Harnack explains as due to the historical exigencies of the 
situation. “Revolutions are not accomplished by means of rose-water, 
and this was a revolution; it meant the overthrowing of polytheism, and 
the enthroning of God and goodness in the world—for those who believed 
in them, as well as for those who did not. This could not have taken 
place, had not men emphasised the vanity of the present world and practi- 
cally shaken themselves clear of it.” And indeed, as Lichtenhan has shown, 
Gnosticism itself, from slightly different premises, reached the same ascetic 
opposition to the world, in spite of its monistic cosmogony. The 
necessary complement to such tendencies Harnack finds in the conception of 
Jesus as a Saviour and of the gospel as a healing power (pp. 72-91, with 
an important excursus on the warfare against demons, pp. 92-105), as well 
as in the preaching and practice of Christianity (pp. 105-148) as a religion of 
the love that gives and forgives, in which the social element of service was 
not accidental but essential. Upon the former line, where the new faith 
had the cult of that deus clinicus or humane physician, Atsculapius, as a 
formidable rival—how formidable, readers of Pater’s Marius and Usener’s 
Gotternamen (1896, pp. 147 f., 350) will recollect—the preaching of 
Christianity as medicinal for soul and body (cf. 1-Pet. ii. 24; 3 John 2; 
James v. 14-15; Mark xvi. 17, etc.) brought success, reproach, and peril. 
The success lay in its power of meeting the yearnings for a Divine healer 
or physician of the soul, of exorcising demons (pp. 95 f.), and of bringing 
a panacea to the sick and wounded in life’s conflict. The attack of Celsus 
alone is sufficient to indicate the obvious causes of reproach which attached 
to this aspect of the faith. And the perils were threefold: an exagger- 
ated repulsion, in certain circles, to zsthetics, or even to beauty and health 
(a point afterwards urged by Julian); the transformation of the sacraments 
into magical or cabalistic processes, as early as Ignatius with his papyaxov 
Gavacias, avriSoros Tod wy Oaveiv (of the Lord’s Supper); and, finally, a 
too theoretical conception of health or salvation as the knowledge of God 
(pp. 85-86, cf. '74), which (as in Clemens Alex.) approached to the Socratic 
identification of virtue and knowledge. Side by side with this, however, ran 
its corrective in the strong current of practical mutual love, that flooded pre- 
vious channels of charity, and made fresh ones for itself through the soil of 
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ancient society. Think, for example, of all that lies behind a single taunt 
such as that levelled at Christians by the pagan Cecilius: amant mutuo 
paene antequam noverint ! 

The attractiveness of this social love was enhanced by other aspects 
which also appealed strongly to the age. One was the moral earnestness 
and holiness of Christianity as a gospel of spirit and power (pp. 148-161), 
a feature which up to the third century successfully resisted the pre- 
judicial influence of hierarchical and ritual tendencies. Even more 
influential, perhaps, was the combined appeal of the gospel to the instincts 
of authority and of reason (pp. 161-177). The peremptory demands of 
the episcopate, invaluable as a factor in the consolidation and preservation 
of the religion, came to involve what afterwards blossomed into the 
antithesis between Evangelic and Catholic, viz., a claim for obedience to 
revelation as vested in sacred books and in a sacred order; at the same 
time, by a strangely parallel movement, apologists could freely claim 
Christianity as the true philosophy, courting inquiry and discussion in a 
spirit of pure religious rationalism (p. 168). The point of union between 
these extremes Harnack finds, dexterously but somewhat too narrowly, in 
their attitude towards the sacraments (pp. 168 f.). “ Paul was the first 
and almost (for Marcion and his disciples do not seem to have been 
sacramental theologians) the last theologian of the early church with 
whom sacramental theology was held in check by clear thought and purely 
spiritual considerations. After him all the sluices were flung open; in 
poured the mysteries—and with them their philosophy” (p. 171, of 228). 
Their admission certainly contributed to the success of the faith in many 
quarters, nor (as Harnack protests) must we apply a puritan standard to 
such phenomena, since religion has to reach people in every age through some 
accessible medium or other. Nature, said Goethe once, tells man Take all 
but pay ; and this principle, that success has its penalties, may be traced in 
operation throughout early Christianity. The new faith took all. But 
she had to pay for it; and as usual, the gains were felt before the dis- 
advantages became apparent. 

The sixth chapter (with an excursus, pp. 197-204) is devoted to the 
propaganda of Christianity as a new people, or as the people of God, with a 
religious citizenship all its own (pp. 177-197), a self-consciousness which was 
ultimately worked out into the famous triple division of mankind into 
Pagans, Jews, and Christians. Curiously enough, the Old Testament was 
on this account, as well as on others, in some respects more useful than the 
New Testament as a missionary book (pp. 204-210). Although a source 
of considerable perplexity to early Christians (pp. 46 f.), it was no incubus ; 
it sanctioned, under their interpretation, not simply hierarchical and ritual 
irrelevancies, but the church’s claim to the privileges and destiny of God’s 
people, throwing light upon the present history of Christians as the fulfilment 
of ancient prophecy. Besides, it commended itself independently on the 
score of its monotheism, its ethical precepts, and (in the controversy with 
Gnostic cosmogonies especially) the creation-narrative. These elements 
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lent it great prominence in the mission and organisation of the church ; 
for, while the Gospels contained the words of Jesus, and Acts was in effect 


_a history of missions, the New Testament as a whole—however we estimate 


its apologetic element—was written directly for the inner circles of the 
church (pp. 210, 277). It was with the Old Testament in her hand that 
the early church went out to persuade and win the world. 

And the enemy which tried her power was polytheism and idolatry 
(pp. 210-225), in all the social and political ramifications of the period. 
No quarter was given in the conflict. The condition of the church’s 
victory was the exclusiveness of her demand, which tolerated no comparison 
whatever upon this point, whilst, even over the burning question of the 
imperial cultus, where religion and patriotism seemed at hopeless feud, the 
early Christians managed to dissociate loyalty from worship of the emperor, 
and to vindicate the distinction. Yet the elimination of idolatry was, it 
must be granted, only partial. Back came the old superstition, baptised 
under the name of what afterwards developed into the adoration of saints 
and martyrs, even of apostles (216 f.). 

In book iii., devoted to an account of the methods, agents, and 
opponents of the new propaganda, some useful points are made. The 
Jewish order of “ Apostles” is emphasised (cf. p. 239), as well as the 
existence of “prophets” and “teachers,” in the Judaism out of which 
early Christianity arose. Their co-ordination in this order of merit, how- 
ever, and the particular development of the apostolate, are reckoned 
peculiar to Christianity. After the Montanist controversy the prophets 
naturally were discredited and suppressed, as were the teachers (real 
missionaries of the early church, p. 265), owing to the danger of their 
speculations compromising the church with secular philosophy. But behind 
both movements lay the jealousy felt by the rising episcopate, which 
aimed to have the authority and activity of the church in its own hands. 
Further, it is serviceable (pp. 245 f.) to point out that, according to Acts 
(vi. 2, etc.), Paul, Hermas, and the Didaché, the highest rank in the early 
church was assigned to those who “spoke the word of God” (cp. e.g., 
1 Pet. iv. 11, Heb. xiii. 7), whether apostles, teachers, or prophets, and that 
these—although their later names and labours are obscure, with the 
partial exception of people like Pantaneus, Papylus and Thekla—seem to 
have belonged to no individual church but to Christendom as a whole. 
“The notion that the professional preachers in the church were elected by 
the different congregations is as erroneous as the notion that they received 
their office through any kind of human succession.” (At this point, in an 
elaborate excursus, pp. 319-342, Harnack examines and rejects Duchesne’s 
argument for the existence of provincial bishoprics.) 

But indeed the success of the church in winning adherents depended as 
much, if not more, upon the tenacious loyalty shown by its martyrs and the 
efforts and life of those who occupied no official position (including women, 
but seldom soldiers); whilst, especially after the Montanist controversy, 
which heightened the catholic consciousness, it was the church itself that 
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formed the main factor in the expansion of Christianity (pp. 63, 279, 285, 
$11, 314, 358). Henceforth, like the eagle of Apuleius, tota mole corporis 
labitur. Its size, its very existence, attracted and impressed. Certainly, 
from the third century, one may say that advance was materially accelerated 
by the completeness of the church itself, with a firm organisation, polity, 
worship, sacraments (particularly baptism, from the standpoint of evangel- 
isation), priests, philosophy, and an atmosphere all its own (see Lecky’s 
History of European Morals, i. pp. 387 f.). The variety of its functions 
and the multiplicity of its energies and appeals, proved and manifested its 
vitality. 

This finds expression in the various names and titles of the church and 
its members (pp. 286-299). Round éxxAyoia, which originated neither 
with Paul nor with Jesus but with the primitive Palestinian churches (p. 
292), the correlative ideas of authority and comprehensiveness rapidly 
gathered, whilst the transcendental idea (i.e. the church as a heavenly body, 
of which the adherents, like colonists, sojourned upon earth) naturally tended 
to fade as the third century progressed. So did the primitive title of saints 
(p. 290), and for much the same reason; “holy” or “saintly” became an 
aristocratic title in the church, no longer applicable to the general body 
of the people. One title, however, had more vogue than is generally 
realised, and that was soldiers of Christ (pp. 297 f.)}—a designation of 
Christians which amounts almost to a technical term. In Tertullian and 
Cyprian the church often becomes quite a Salvation army. Christ is the 
imperator, with his sacramentum, milites (dei or Christi), and life of militia ; 
so much so that Harnack even inclines to follow Zahn’s suggestion that 
pagani acquired much the same connotation as attaches to the modern 
“civilian” upon the lips of a military man. Were this so, it would be a 
remarkable instance of the reliant Christian self-consciousness. Pagans are 
mere outsiders! They have not enlisted with God! Consequently they 
have no right to participate in the sacramentum! 

Incidentally, there is an admirable defence of the genuineness of Acts xi. 
26 (pp. 294-296, cf 346), with a fresh discussion (pp. 296-297) of Tacitus, 
Ann. xv. 44, Harnack, who has no doubt that Christians were persecuted 
by Nero, and persecuted as Christians, agrees with Blass that the original 
reading was Chrestianos. By using the imperfect (appellabat vulgus), he 
suggests, Tacitus may have meant to indicate that this vulgar and barbarous 
form of the name was no longer employed ; by the time he wrote, the more 
correct Christiani had become familiar to all. Which is ingenious and 
even plausible. Harnack further agrees that the Neronic persecution of the 
Christians must have sprung largely from the malignity of the Jews (pp. 
41, 343), whose synagogues then, as in Tertullian’s day, were fontes per- 
secutionum. But the later opposition, with an account of which his third 
book closes (pp. 342 f.), came from paganism, and broke on the church in 
a double wave of persecution and of calumnies. Harnack has some acute 
pages on the latter topic (pp. 340 f.). No temper is less historical than that 
to which, in the ante-Nicene period, or indeed in any other, a St. is a saint, 
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and a heretic a heretic. Much information may often be gathered from 
those who did not accept the new propaganda, and the historian, in this spirit, 
_proceeds to analyse the resistance offered, not by coarse prejudices but, with 
almost unanimous persistence, by the world of culture to Christianity. That 
Mezentius of the second century, Lucian, he dismisses as an easy-going, 
clever journalist, who simply trifled with the question. The serious 
opponents were “only Celsus and Porphyry; only two, yet they were a 
whole army in themselves.” It must be counted a distinct merit of this 
volume not simply to have called attention, as Wendland recently has done, 
to Porphyry’s influence and significance as a philosopher, but to have recog- 
nised frankly his critical ability and the deeply religious nature which marked 
him off from Celsus. The latter was an agnostic, interested in religion 
merely as a political necessity. Harnack unhesitatingly identifies Porphyry 
with the heathen philosopher of Macarius Magnes’ Apocriticus, and even 
goes so far as to describe some of his arguments against popular Christianity 
as unanswerable except from a modern and critical standpoint. 

The fourth book, describing the statistical and geographical spread of 
early Christianity, is useful rather than readable upon the whole, the 
larger part of it being occupied by invaluable lists of places throughout the 
Roman world where Christian churches are known to have existed previous to 
Constantine. A certain heterogeneity was perhaps inevitable at this point. 
But with some re-arrangement, such as Harnack has himself indicated (pp. 
539 f.), the survey might have been rendered at once more coherent and 
less technical, instead of suggesting occasionally that the contents of various 
notebooks have been somewhat fortuitously pieced together, with the result 
that (for example) the movement of Christianity in Phrygia or the Hauran 
is left blurred. Apart from this defect in form, the discussion brings out 
very succinctly the varying degrees of progress and lines of advance in the 
extension of early Christianity. I regret that the author did not carry out 
his original intention of supplying the volume with some maps, and the 
English reader will do well to procure the serviceable map of the early 
Roman empire just issued by Mr G. B. Grundy in Murray's Handy 
Classical Maps (price 1s. net). With a map of this kind the student is 
sure to win information from almost every page of the closing section. 

Slow, horses, slow, 

As through the wood we go— 

We would count the stars in heaven, 

Hear the grasses grow. 
Harnack is too sane and acute a scholar to essay the task of letting his 
readers hear the grass of Christianity grow throughout the provinces of 
the empire. But if the reader goes with him patiently and slowly through 
the forest of evidence—not always very closely planted—he will find him- 
self ultimately in a position to judge why and where the new faith sowed 
and reaped, sometimes thirtyfold, sometimes sixty, and sometimes a 
hundredfold, during the first three centuries of its activity. By 325 a.p. 
Christianity had won superiority in numbers and influence throughout 
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Asia Minor (upon the whole), Thrace (the part facing Bithynia), Armenia, 
and Edessa. Progress there seems to have been swift and deep. Asia Minor, 
of course, was in the pre-Constantine period (461 f.) the Christian land 
kat é£ox7v, where “all the great developments of the Christian religion 
began, and all its great conflicts—that of the itinerant against the local 
organisation, that of Gnosticism, that of Christology (for Praxeas, 
Theodotus, Epigonus were Asiatic), that of Montanism (which did not 
elsewhere become a national question), and so forth — were primarily 
waged.” The Balkan peninsula seems hardly worthy of being ranked 
by Harnack in this first class. But there is no doubt possible as to 
the high Christian level of Armenia and Edessa; the former was 
officially Christian at the opening of the fourth century, thanks mainly to 
the efforts of Gregory, whilst as early as 190 a.p. the new faith (associated 
with the names of Tatian and Bardesanes) spread in and round Edessa, 
penetrating shortly afterwards into the court itself (440 f.). Upon the 
other hand, Christianity found itself here and there upon more equal 
terms with the rival religions of the period; as, e.g., in Cyprus, Antioch 
(the great predecessor of Ephesus as a station of the faith), and Coele-Syria 
generally (430 f., “from Antioch the Hellenistic Christian propaganda 
operated on the West, as the Syrian Christian from Edessa on the East”). 
The same holds true of Egypt, where a powerful church first leaps to light 
under Demetrius and Clement, evidencing its vigour (among other traces) 
by the rise of the Coptic versions a century later (448 f.; Harnack, by the 
way, will not follow Bardenhewer in taking the Gospel car’ Al’yu7rious as 
the Gospel of the provincial Egyptians in contradistinction to “the 
Alexandrian”). Rome too (pp. 270, 493 f.) falls under this second category 
(its Christian population in 250 a.p. exceeded 30,000), and much more 
Italy as a whole—so much so indeed that one would be inclined to reckon 
Italian Christianity in Harnack’s third, instead of in his second class. The 
latter is completed by proconsular Africa, with its rich development of 
Christian Latin literature, martyrs, and controversy, during the second and 
third centuries (573 f., “from Gallienus to 303 a.p. the numbers of the 
African Church must have increased by geometrical progression ”), together 
with Numidia, Spain (528-533), and portions of the coasts of Achaia, 
Thessaly, Macedonia, and Southern Gaul. In a third class Harnack 
arranges districts where Christianity made little headway. These included 
Palestine (413 f.), which, with the exception of some Greek cities, was 
not Christianised in the pre-Constantine period, and which (even so far as 
it was Christian) displayed affinity with Alexandria rather than with 
Antioch and the North. Add Pheenicia? (427-430, where, apart from a 
few Greek cities on the coast line, Christians were found, for the most part, 
only at Damascus, Paneas, and Palmyra), Arabia, certain tracts of 
Mesopotamia, the interior of Achaia, Macedonia, and Thessaly, together 
with places like Epirus and the surrounding districts (e.g. Pannonia), and 


1 See Harnack’s additional citations from Chrysostom, in Theolog. Literaturzeitung 
(1902), 642. 
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Mauretania. The harvest was as yet scantiest in a fourth class, including 
the ancient Philistine cities, the north and north-west shores of the 


- Black Sea, districts like Piedmont, Gaul (middle and northern), and 


Rhaetia, to say nothing of Britain (which, however, was rather in advance 
of Germany). 

From this mass of details one or two general conclusions emerge, such 
as the success of Christianity in the towns, the slow rise (hardly till the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius) of what may be termed Latin Christianity, and 
the fact that, subsequently to Paul, the two periods of rapid extension 
were (a) the years of Commodus and his successors (pp. 378 f.), and (0) the 
epoch 260-303 a.p. The channels along which the general current flowed 
were mainly fourfold. It made its way with increasing, though not un- 
checked, advance into the circles of culture and rank, oozing even into the 
imperial court itself. It penetrated the army, as the Diocletian persecution 
shows, although Christianity was never propagated by soldiers, as (for 
example) the Mithra-cult seems to have been (pp. 268, 388, 535-536). 
And, from the first, it succeeded with women, till its sheer success involved 
it in a number of tangled problems upon the relation of the sex to the 
church’s organisation as well as to marriage under the conditions of ancient 
society (pp. 395-407). 

This success, and the causes of it, recommended the new faith as an 
ally to Constantine. ‘He did not require to raise it from the dust; had 
that been necessary, the politician would hardly have moved a finger. 
Nay, bleeding from many a wound, yet unbending, vigorous withal, the 
church confronted him” (pp. 348-349). For all its more or less latent 
drawbacks, the episcopate, standing for unity, continuity, and the vital 
discipline of authority, had the relative value of helping to win a 
historical success. ‘The Christianity that won the day,” says Harnack 
(p. 165), surely with undue severity, “was the Christianity of blind faith 
depicted by Celsus. When would a State ever have shown any positive 
interest in any other sort of religion?” “It is idle to ask if the church 
would have won the day apart from Constantine. A Constantine was bound 
to come. Only, every decade made it easier for a Constantine to appear. 
All that was wanted was an acute and energetic politician, who at the same 
time took an interest in the inward religious situation; and such a man was 
Constantine. Thanks to his genius, he clearly recognised and as firmly 
grasped the inevitable. He employed no arbitrary or artificial means to 
lay the basis of the imperial State church. All he did was to give the 
leading provinces the religion they desired; the other provinces had 
simply to follow suit” (p. 545). The italics are Harnack’s. 

So the volume ends. By 325 a.p. early Christianity had assimilated 
enough gnosticism and superstition to enable her to overcome gnosticism 
and to defeat the superstitions of cultured and popular paganism on their 
own ground. Her power of assimilation or adaptation was obvious. Not 
so obvious, owing to circumstances, was her corresponding power of re- 
cuperation, by which, without prejudice to the essential continuity of the 
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faith, she could react against herself and generate new life from contact 
with the truths and trust of Jesus. It was the former function that came 
specially into play during the ante-Nicene development. Then the church 
realised her ability and call to take up elements in contemporary life, and 
employ them as media for expressing and impressing her inner self. The 
institutional and administrative genius of Christianity became her sal- 
vation; “born of the Spirit,” as Harnack remarks, “she learned to 
consecrate the earthly,” and to mould materials furnished by her 
environment. Wherever this plastic function predominates, no matter 
how the church be named, catholicism is the result. The recuperative 
power, with its duty of protest and repudiation, comes into play when 
such adaptation has passed (or is likely to pass) into compromise, to the 
deflection of principle, or where such modes of self-expression have become 
anachronistic, if not antagonistic to the unfettered development of the 
faith. La force est aux sources. Harnack is too great a scholar to make 
pictures or polemic out of history. He refuses to be wiser than the event. 
But as he reads it—and the essential features of his reading are not 
disputed by most of those who are competent to judge—to be deep in 
ante-Nicene history is to be convinced that many forms of organisation 
and doctrine, which afterwards came to be tacitly accepted as classical, were 
but temporary means of adaptation to environment ; whilst upon others, 
as (for example) a clerical priesthood and a magical sacramentarianism, 
the verdict of histury is not that they are liable to corruption, but that 
they are themselves corruptions of the Christian faith and church. 

Even to those who disagree with Harnack’s historical and religious 
views, this volume will prove an opportune, unique, and indispensable 
handbook. I hope some enterprising publisher will arrange shortly for an 
English edition—at a reasonable price. The last four words, let me add, 
are not idly written. 


James Morratt. 
DunponaLp, N.B. 


Religion und Kultus der Roimer.—Von Dr G. Wissowa, Professor an der 
Universitit Halle-—Handbuch der Klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, 
ed. Iwan-Miiller, vol. v. pt. 4, Munich, 1902. 


Die Religion der Rémer.—Von Emil Aust.—Darstellung aus dem Gebiete 
der nichtchristlichen Religionsgeschichte, vol. xiii., Miinster, 1899. 


Tue religion of the Romans is a most perplexing subject. If we take 
it in its proper sense, as the religion of the Roman City-State, we are at 
once confronted by three great difficulties. First, it has no mythology, 
like that of the Greeks, Celts, or Teutons; nor were its deities conceived 
as being like men, needing house-room, capable of being represented in 
iconic form ; nor, again, can we closely associate them with natural agencies 
such as sun, moon, wind, etc. Thus some of the most obvious clues by 
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which in most cases we can attempt to interpret the religious ideas of a 
ple are here wanting. Secondly, at no time in Roman history can we 


. feel sure that foreign influences had not been long at work on this religion. 


The geographical position of Rome laid her open to such influences from the 
first, and especially to Greek ; at a very early period we know that the west 
coast of Italy was visited by Greeks, bringing with them works of art in 
which their own mythology was depicted. Then the Etruscan people, 
themselves an unsolved problem, spread over the same region and added to 
the confusion. Next came the Roman career of conquest, and the 
consequent absorption of foreign cults and deities; and so great a change 
was thus brought about, that the genuine Roman religion may be said to 
have expired almost two centuries before the end of the Republic. 
Thirdly, the actual data are, as might be expected after what has been 
said, of the most meagre description, and at the same time most baffling. 
The evidence of myth and of works of art is either wholly absent, or where 
it is forthcoming, is at once suspected of being non-native. The Romans 
of the literary age were quite incapable of distinguishing between native 
and foreign elements, and had no proper apparatus for recovering the 
meaning of rites and deities which had long ceased to interest the Roman 
world. Our one piece of good fortune is the survival of the Fasti, i.e. the 
religious calendar of the earliest Rome, and this is all the more valuable 
since the religion was clearly one of rites rather than of ideas. On this 
one priceless possession all scientific inquiry must be built. _ 

So much it has been necessary to say in order to mark clearly the im- 
portance of the first of the two works indicated at the head of this article. 
Twenty or thirty years ago, he who would attempt a systematic study 
of the subject found himself soon in almost hopeless confusion. He had 
indeed great works to help him; the material had been brought together 
by a long series of German scholars, who had done their best to interpret 
as well as to arrange it. But of these, Marquardt alone, by limiting him- 
self strictly to the cult, had produced a clear picture of what the Romans 
actually did in their worship ; and as they were always more a doing than a 
thinking people, this, together with Mommsen’s edition of the Fasti in vol. 
i. of the Corpus Inscriptionum, may be said to have revolutionised the 
study, and laid a sound basis for future inquiry. But meanwhile the 
comparative mythologists had been putting out theory after theory ; it was 
impossible that’ these theories should not be applied to the Roman 
religion, and the result was usually disastrous. More recently the folk- 
lorists have been at work on all sides, and have not refrained from using 
and interpreting the Roman material open to them. But all things Roman 
demand a special study ; and even with the help of Preller, Marquardt, and 
others, it was almost impossible for one not trained in that study to avoid 
mistakes as to fact, or misleading conclusions based on actual fact. The 
Mythological Lexicon edited by Roscher showed this clearly during the 
first years of its gradual appearance ; many Roman articles need already to 
be re-written. One writer at least in this Lexicon never allowed himself 
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to be led astray from the safe but narrow Roman path; all the articles 
signed by Dr Wissowa will be of permanent value. Neither mythology nor 
folklore could tempt him to wander; and in compiling these articles and 
others in the new edition of Pauly’s Real-encyclopddie, and in re-editing 
Marquardt’s work, he laid the foundations of pure Roman material on 
which the volume before us is based. It is not too much to say that this 
volume is the most complete and the most trustworthy account of the 
Roman religion now in print. Though without the literary charm of 
Preller, it is more sound and stable; without the lucidity of Marquardt, it 
covers far more ground. It is the work of a truly honest and conscientious 
scholar, who states what he believes to be the truth and no more, and who 
almost invariably admits the fact when his subject-matter is such as to 
suggest no sure solution. 

This excellent result has been attained not only by rigorous conden- 
sation and admirable balance of parts, but chiefly by steady adherence to 
the self-denying ordinance indicated in the last paragraph. The book is 
what it professes to be, an account of the religion and cult of the Roman 
State; that religion is explained by itself alone, without any comparison 
with other forms of religion; the still uncertain theories of mythologists, 
folklorists, and students of comparative religion are left altogether out 
of account. We cannot altogether regret that this is so; we cannot but 
feel that we are here at least on safe ground, and that if we do not learn 
much from this volume that may help us in the study of comparative 
religion, we do at any rate learn all that is at present to be known about 
the religious practice of the Romans. 

Yet Dr Wissowa’s plan, it must be said, has its drawbacks. One who 
deals with the religious conceptions of a particular people will do his work 
better if he be to some extent conversant with the religious history of the 
world. 'To Dr Wissowa the Roman deities are “ Gottheiten,” but in what 
sense conceived as such he does not clearly inform us; he is not greatly 
interested in the various ways in which the supernatural has been conceived 
by different peoples, or in the genesis and growth of ideas to which the 
names of deities became attached. It is a significant fact that the word 
numen is not to be found in his index; yet none expresses so well the 
Roman’s idea of supernatural agency. His treatment of Mars, the 
characteristic Roman deity, affords a good example of the limitations 
which he has set to his sphere of work ; to him Mars is the god of war, and 
only of war, because within the Roman State this is what the cult indicates ; 
to Mars in other capacities he either shuts his eyes, or explains them in a 
way which we cannot hold to be scientific, because it uses the phenomena of 
a higher form of civil development (that of the State) to explain those of an 
earlier (that of the agricultural community). Even the extraordinary 
restrictions imposed on the Flamen Dialis are explained from the point of 
view of Roman cult only, and without any reference to the now famous 
chapter in Dr Frazer’s Golden Bough on “Royal and priestly taboos.” 
Other instances might be given of the same tendency, which for many 
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readers will rob the work of the interest which so authoritative an exposi- 
tion of the subject should naturally arouse. But, as has been already 
pointed out, things Roman require a special training, and it is hardly 
possible to combine that training with a comprehensive knowledge of the 
history of religion. It is better, on the whole, that an account of the 
Roman religion should be written by a thoroughly trained scholar, than 
by a student of comparative religion who is an amateur in Roman anti- 
quities. We cannot have everything ; and we may be profoundly grateful 
to one who has spent so many years of conscientious and judicious labour 
in providing us with a thesaurus of well sifted material, which we may 
safely use in wider and more nourishing studies. 

Dr Aust’s book, which preceded that of Dr Wissowa by more than two 
years, and is modestly described in the preface as merely the herald of that 
work, is not so much designed to assist specialists as to provide the student 
of religions with a synoptic view of the Roman religion as a whole; details, 
discussions, and reference to authorities are here for the most part omitted. 
The author is heartily to be congratulated on the skill with which he has 
contrived to picture the most essential features of Roman ideas and practice 
in little more than 200 pages, and in language which is unusually attractive 
for a German work of this kind. 

Though announced as a herald only, this book is in fact a very useful 
complement to that of Dr Wissowa. In the main, the division of the 
subject-matter is the same, and the treatment is on the same lines; but 
Aust, not, writing only or chiefly for the learned world, has allotted a larger 
portion of his space to general characterisation, and his chapter on “ Das 
Wesen der Rémischen Religion” is perhaps the best sketch of the kind 
that has as yet been published. It is the work of a man interested not only 
in the forms of the religion he is describing, but in the religious concep- 
tions of primitive peoples generally. Though space is not consumed by 
comparison with other religions, it is easy to see that he has them in his 
mind ; and this enables him to bring out the characteristics of the one he 
is handling with greater clearness and force. 

It may be possible to give an idea of the value of this chapter by 
extracting from it a few pregnant sentences, all of which ring true to one 
who has studied the subject carefully. ‘Among all Italian stocks the 
oldest forms of worship show the features of a rural Nature-worship.” 
The life of the herdsman is the oldest to which the survivals in Roman 
cult point ; and archeology indicates the essential identity in civilisation of 
the oldest inhabitants of the site of Rome and the primitive tribes of northern 
Italy. But passing quickly from this obscure region, Dr Aust brings us 
to the earliest Roman city life, and here at once strikes the keynote of the 
whole story,—the practical sense of the Roman as applied to his religion, 
which moved him to begin subjecting it to organisation from the very out- 
set, identifying State and Individual in one comprehensive pietas,—a code 
not of belief but of ritual. “Worship is the duty of the Roman qua 
citizen .... The administration of religion is a part of civil administra- 
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tion: thejus sacrum is a part of the jus civile.” As Marquardt pointed 
out, it is not a prophet or a poet to whom the Romans ascribed their 
religion, but a king. So tenacious were they of this principle that even 
when their belief in the objects of their worship failed them, their priest- 
statesmen still maintained that worship as an essential part of the life of 
the State. So thoroughly organised were the forms of the cult that they 
both obscured and survived the nwmina they were originally intended to 
propitiate. 

Dr Aust next proceeds to explain this victory of forms over ideas by 
reference to the peculiar character of the Roman’s conception of his deities. 
They cannot be dissociated from the cult; they had no human form, and 
as he very happily puts it, “they had no human heart, with its virtues and 
vices.” ‘They were colourless, cold conceptions—numina, the word which 
should be continually in the mind of the student of this strange religion. 
Each had his own functional activity, corresponding to the active life, 
the daily work of his worshippers, but it is difficult to see how they had 
any influence upon conduct and morality. Yet Dr Aust is probably right 
in asserting (p. 30) that even the Roman religion contained the germ of 
an awakening of an inner religious life, and that this germ was stunted 
and eventually destroyed by the quasi-legal organisation of the cult. 

Lastly, Dr Aust explains why the old Roman religion at last became 
merged in a congeries of the religions of the civilised or semi-civilised 
world. What the Roman deities really represented was not the experience 
of an inner life, but the experience of the Roman agriculturist, warrior, 
or citizen in his struggle for existence. When Rome advanced to the con- 
quest of the world and created an empire, it was inevitable that these 
deities should cease to correspond with that experience. Some of them 
were deserted and forgotten, others were transformed into the likeness of 
foreign gods and goddesses. This process can be traced from the beginning 
of the Republic and the building of the great Capitoline temple, to the 
age when the worships of Magna Mater, Bacchus, Isis, Mithras, and of the 
Czesars indicate a permanent and melancholy struggle to make religion 
correspond with experience. In the history of the life and death of the 
old Roman religion is mirrored the history of the life and death of the 
Roman City-State ; the two rise and fall together ; and in the cosmopolitan 
age of empire that follows, both State and individual look for new religious 
forms, and eventually also for new religious faiths. 

Fow er. 
Lincotn OxrorD. 
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Lectures on the Ethics of T. H. Green, Mr Herbert Spencer, and 
J. Martineau.—By Henry Sidgwick.—Pp. xli, 374. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1902. 


Tue friends of the late Professor Sidgwick have made a wise use of their 
discretion in choosing to publish his lectures on the systems of Green, 
Spencer, and Martineau. Though the subject of these lectures was dealt 
with by Sidgwick in a number of scattered articles in Mind, the bulk of 
the material of which the present volume consists will be new, except to 
those who were privileged to hear the lectures as they were originally 
delivered. It must be said at once that the editorial work of Miss E. K. 
C. Jones has been most creditably performed. Though, as the Preface 
informs us, the lectures were never prepared, and possibly not designed, for 
publication by their author, there are very few perceptible traces of incom- 
pleteness or want of final revision, except, perhaps, in the section dealing 
with Green, where the transitions occasionally strike the reader as a little 
abrupt. The section on Spencer, which fills nearly half of the book, is an 
admirable example of Sidgwick’s style at its best,—lucid, unadorned, and 
forcible, and frequently pervaded by a grave and happy humour. It is 
hard to believe that this part of the book, at any rate, would have been 
substantially improved had the author been spared to put his final touch 
to it. The serious student, let me hasten to add, will be especially thank- 
ful to the editor for the very full Analytical Summary of Contents. The 
mechanical execution of the printer’s and proof-reader’s tasks is almost 
uniformly good,—though one or two slips (¢.g. the misspelling Nicho- 
machean, on p. 97, and the substitution at p. 300 of Ireland for Iceland in 
the proverb about the non-existent snakes) remain to attest the adage that 
no human work is perfect. 

The present work cannot, it is true, be said to contain any fresh con- 
tribution to its distinguished and lamented author's positive ethical 
doctrine. In his ethical work, at any rate, Sidgwick was pre-eminently a 
homo unius libri in the sense that he aimed at putting all he had to say on 
questions of principle into one complete and comprehensive book, and not 
leaving his system, so far as he had one, to be laboriously collected from a 
comparison of several independent volumes. Hence readers of the Methods 
of Ethics, who have failed to extract from it an ultimately coherent and 
satisfactory point of view, as some of us think that we have failed after 
repeated study, will probably not get much new light on their difficulties 
from these lectures. But there are many of us who think Sidgwick’s 
capacity for criticism far more considerable than his power of construction. 
We may have failed to be impressed by his attempted conciliation of 
Intuitionism with Benthamism, but our dissatisfaction has not lessened for 
us the value of the criticism, at once minute, unsparing, and absolutely 
kindly and fair, to which the Methods of Ethics mainly owes its extra- 
ordinary value as a training in the spirit and method of philosophical 
reasoning. Perhaps it is not too much to say that we may reasonably 
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expect to see a new constructive moralist of first-rate originality sooner 
than such another master of the art of philosophical criticism as Professor 
Sidgwick. And in all the qualities which make fine criticism, the present 
volume forms a worthy pendant to the more important work, while it has 
a special charm of its own in the sallies of bright and absolutely unmalicious 
wit with which it abounds, particularly in the lectures dealing with Spencer, 
whose knack of inferring from a theory of cosmic evolution such conse- 
quences as that it is bad policy to overpay a cabman, and doubtful taste to 
use a silver butter-knife when a steel one would do as well, seems to have 
afforded Sidgwick an unfailing source of innocent philosophic hilarity. 

As I have said, it is chiefly in the lectures devoted to Green that one is 
made to feel that one is dealing with work not revised for publication by 
its author. There is less evidence of a clear insight into the merits and 
defects of Green’s view of life as a whole than of acute perception of 
particular difficulties, and it is not always possible, even for one who like 
myself finds many of the same difficulties in the Prolegomena to Ethics, to 
agree that the critic has the best of the argument. In some instances, 
indeed, Sidgwick’s victory is palpable. Thus he makes it quite clear in 
the opening paragraphs of the seventh lecture that Green, in spite of the 
time he had given to the editing of Hume, had never discovered that 
neither Hume himself nor the predecessors to whom he owed his general 
conception of the moral good, accepted the Psychological Hedonism of 
Hobbes and, subsequently, Bentham. Green’s misrepresentation of Hume’s 
view on this fundamental point will perhaps seem less surprising than 
Sidgwick evidently found it to readers who have taken the trouble to 
compare the even more misleading account of Locke, which fills between one 
and two hundred pages of the Introduction to Hume, with the text of the 
Essay concerning Human Understanding. 1 doubt, however, whether Green 
is open to the charge of misconceiving the Aristotelian doctrine to anything 
like the extent which Sidgwick maintains in the preceding lecture. It is, 
of course, true to say that Green’s account of the Aristotelian ideal is 
so far Christianised as to lay comparatively little stress on those “ theo- 
retical” excellences which the Stagirite regarded as the supreme flower of 
human goodness. But it is, I submit, mistaken in principle to deny that 
the 70: apery of the Ethics is much what Green means by the “good 
will.” To argue that, with Aristotle, it is not the mere will, e.g., to know 
what is true, or to make what is beautiful, but the exercised faculty that is 
important (p. 89 ff.), is surely not to the point, unless Green is to be 
credited with the view that mere inoperative good intention is the same 
thing as the actual moral will, an identification I suspect he would have dis- 
claimed. I may incidentally say that I find in these lectures, as well as in the 
Methods of Ethics itself, one constant source of difficulties in the absence 
of a clear distinction between volition and intention. Thus the Methods 
of Ethics maintains that morality is a matter of the intention, and this is 
in the main the doctrine of the present work ; yet at p. 336 Sidgwick says 
that he agrees with Martineau that the common object of moral judgment is 
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a volition or choice. If this means that intention = volition = choice, it seems 
to me singularly bad psychology ; and if it means that an intention which 
is not an actual volition is not an object of moral judgment, I think it is 
contrary to all ordinary experience. It seems probable to me that I may 
be morally almost free from imputability for some formal choices, and 
certain that I am liable to imputation for much that is neither choice nor 
volition. E.g., I may indulge in revengeful, licentious, or envious thoughts 
under conditions which altogether preclude their issuing in actual volition, as, 
e.g-, if I merely dwell with pleasure on the recollection of a past sin, or the 
imagination of one which it is physically impossible for me to commit. 
Common opinion, rightly as I think, holds this “ morose delectation ” to be 
in itself ground for moral censure. 

To return to Green. It seems over-subtle when Sidgwick complains 
that Aristotle is represented by Green as finding the essence of courage in 
endurance of pain and fear in the service of the State, whereas his real 
ground for approving it is the moral beauty of the brave act (p. 90 ff.). No 
doubt Aristotle simply says that death in battle is the typical exhibition of 
courage, because it is the ckaAXoros Odvaros. But on what ground did 
current Hellenic opinion regard such death as “noble”? Tyrteus 
may answer for his countrymen generally: teOvaueva: yap cadov.. . 
avdp’ aya0ov repi ty wapvauevov. So Aristotle himself says that 
the citizen soldier proves himself braver in extreme danger than the 
professional, trois yap aisxpov TO pevyev. 

In the polemic against the metaphysical basis of Green’s ethical doctrine 
which runs through the first three lectures, there are some very telling 
points. Thus it is, I think, fair to object, as Sidgwick does in his first 
lecture, that the eternal consciousness of which we read in book i. of 
Green’s Prolegomena has been described in such purely cognitive categories 
as to leave it a mystery how an ideal of any perfection other than perfec- 
tion of insight into the system of relations which make up nature is to be 
extracted from it. And it is a sound point that is made in the third 
lecture (p. 40 ff.) when Green is charged with confusing the view that it is 
in seeking particular objects that this non-natural consciousness, as repro- 
duced in man, obtains satisfaction, with the very different view that its 
satisfaction lies in the attaining of the objects sought. I think it must be 
further conceded that Prof. Sidgwick is successful in following out the 
consequences of this confusion, and showing that Green never clearly faces 
the question whether the performance of moral duty always issues in the 
completest actualisation of the agent’s own capacities. His demonstration 
that the “ good,” unless limited, as Green is not consistently willing to limit 
it, to the mere acquisition of the will to be moral, is never entirely non-com- 
petitive, and that the problem of self-sacrifice is thus a genuine one, on any 
tenable view of the moral end, seems to me to be unanswerable (Lecture 5, 
p- 67 ff.). 

On the other hand, there are places where the polemic seems to me to 
fail, and that largely for want of an adequate psychology. Thus, in the 
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second lecture, Prof. Sidgwick has no difficulty in showing that Green’s 
doctrine is determinism, if once you accept his critic’s view as to the nature 
of moral freedom. But is it really contrary to what common-sense moral 
persons with no metaphysical theories believe, to hold with Green that a 
man’s effort to better himself depends at any moment on his particular 
past ? (p. 22). I cannot see that Sidgwick has produced any evidence to 
justify this conclusion, and in any case there is surely, from the common- 
sense point of view, a great difference between this doctrine and the current 
deterministic view, rejected by Green, that the effort is determined by a 
past which is not in any intelligible sense “ mine” at all, because it implies 
the production of my character as a mere resultant of external circum- 
stances. Green may, I think, fairly be charged with a want of clearness, due 
to imperfect psychological equipment, but to say that he tries “to run 
with the hare and hunt with the hounds” seems to me to go beyond the 
mark. And in any case I do not see that his psychology is more confused 
than that of Prof. Sidgwick when he goes on in the same lecture to discuss 
the “conflict of desires,” without any preliminary investigation into the 
all-important question whether such a conflict between actual desires is 
even psychologically conceivable. 

In Sidgwick’s defence of Hedonism against Green, as presented in the 
seventh and eighth lectures, he appears again to be successful on some of 
the counts. Thus I think he is right in complaining that Green never 
fairly considers Ethical Hedonism apart from the special psychological 
doctrine of Mill and Bentham, according to which pleasure is the only 
desired as well as the only desirable thing, and again in defending the 
possibility of a summation of pleasures. But I cannot see that he has 
met the really formidable difficulty which arises from the non-progressive 
character of the Hedonist’s good. And his own favourite argument, that 
the good, because “ goodness of conscious life,” must be pleasure, appears 
only tenable if you are allowed to pass from the proposition that conscious- 
ness would not be desirable if it were not pleasant, to the very different 
proposition that it is desired solely for the sake of its pleasantness. 

On the long and lively examination of Mr Spencer’s ethical theories I pro- 
pose to say little, both because the main points of the criticism, the uselessness 
of Mr Spencer’s Utopia as a criterion of ethical values for the actual world, 
his failure to escape, by his array of biological principles, from the necessity 
of basing his actual ethical precepts upon the same sort of empirical con- 
siderations as those of the earlier Utilitarianism, his tacit substitution of 
“happiness ” for “ quantity of life” as the end whenever he comes to draw 
specific conclusions from his formule, and the exceeding triviality of many 
of the conclusions themselves, are largely familiar to all readers of the 
Methods of Ethics, and because Sidgwick seems to me to win on almost 
every important issue. In the present state of popular opinion, the 
incidental polemic, kept up throughout the lectures, against Spencer’s 
persistent ascription of nearly every existing form of immorality to 
“militancy,” ought to render a real service to the cause of clear thinking. 
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(Sidgwick does not dwell on what is perhaps the most curious of these 
deductions, the remarkable argument that the chief cause of lax conceptions 
of the duty of chastity is the belief that a numerous family is a blessing, 
and that this belief again can only have arisen from the need of filling up 
the gaps in population caused by war.) 

The discussion of Martineau’s views is comparatively brief, and its 
main point—the impossibility of drawing up a scale of the relative 
worthiness of “motives” which would adequately represent the actual 
moral experience of everyone—is already made in the third book of Methods 
of Ethics. It is singular that Sidgwick should not have gone further, and 
asked the prior question how far such an immediate knowledge of one’s 
own “spring of action” is ever possible. It has always seemed to me that, 
while it is not always easy to know exactly what one intends to do, to 
know accurately what are the precise feelings by which one is actuated in 
doing it is almost impossible, and I own I have been surprised that this 
should not have been felt by Martineau, a distinguished minister of the 
religion which insists so strongly on the deceitfulness of the human heart. 


A. E. Taytor. 
Owens MANCHESTER. 


Pierre Batiffol: Etudes & Histoire et de Théologie positive. 
Deuxiéme édition. Paris: Lecoffre, 1902. 


M. Batirrot is rector of the Catholic Institute of Toulouse, and his work 
bears the imprimatur of his archbishop. But the English reader need not 
on that account shun the work as that of a partisan. On the contrary, 
M. Batiffol is open-eyed, candid, and profoundly versed in the early 


- Christian literature. In his preface he claims to be “of the number of 


those who deem it right to read ancient texts with scrupulous attention, to 
do one’s best to seize their strict and literal sense.” - 

Surrendering himself fully to the documents, he reaches unusual con- 
clusions in his essays on the Disciplina Arcani and the Agapé, namely, that 
neither the one nor the other ever existed, at least to the extent and over 
the range allowed by nearly all ecclesiastical historians to these two institu- 
tions. He denies that in Acts the phrase “ breaking of bread” refers to 
the Eucharist ; and he holds that Paul in the epistle to Corinthians clearly 
insists on the duty of the faithful to eat their meals at home, and not in 
the house of God. In Jude, verse 12, he would read with the Alexandrine 
codex azrarais, not ayazais, as is read in 2 Pet. ii. 13, which is a citation 
of Jude 12. 

In the Teaching of the XII. he argues that the words wera dé TO 
€urAno Ova, like the prayers which follow, refer to the Eucharist alone ; and 
that Ignatius, Sim. viii. 2, by coupling with baptism the holding of the agapé, 
and declaring it, like baptism, to be a rite not performable without the 
bishop, implies that the rite in question is an eucharist, and not a love- 
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feast. Similarly, he declares the cibwm promiscuum et innoxium, the joint 
partaking of which, according to Pliny’s letter, constituted the Christians 
of Bithynia an illegal sodalitas, to have been the eucharist pure and 
simple. As to Justin and Irenzeus, he maintains that they had never heard 
of an eucharist, and here he occupies a strong position. Tertullian’s 
caenula called agapé or dilectio was equally the eucharistic meal and 
nothing else. Clement of Alexandria also knew nothing of a liturgical 
agapé, and in the third century fathers there is no trace of it. 

M. Batiffol concludes that the agapé as a solid meal ending with an 
eucharist never existed. In the fourth century the agapé was a charity- 
dinner given to the poor by the rich, often in memory of the dead. 

I cite M. Batiffol’s conclusion: “Nous voila loin du grand réle que 
théologiens et archéologues attribuaient aux agapes. Réproduction de la 
derniére céne Tagape aurait été le rite primitif de Peucharistie. Puis, a 
un moment impossible 4 déterminer, lagape aurait été dissociée de la 
fraction du pain: la fraction du pain, diment stylisée, serait devenue la 
messe, et l’agape aurait disparu diversement. De Bingham a Renan, de 
Suicer 4 Kraus et 4 Zahn, Vaffirmation était unanime.” 

M. Batiffol defends his thesis with ability, but has he taken account 
of all the evidence? Thus Basil, c. 350, and Socrates the historian 
(H.E., ch. 5, 22), c. 440, testify that the Egyptian Christians outside Alex- 
andria partook of the eucharist at eventide, after a feast in which all sorts 
of victuals were consumed. Such an agapé ending with fraction of the 
bread is represented in the Armenian canons of Sahak, c. 425. And long 
before Bingham and the other modern writers named by P. Batiffol, the 
Armenian Catholicos John, c. 700, retained the memory of such an agapé 
followed by an eucharist, for he writes thus :— 

“If we are to exactly imitate all that was done by Christ . . . . we must 
communicate in the sacrament after supper at eventide . . . . but nowa- 
days we interpose several hours between the fleshly and the spiritual table.” 

Surely these words imply a memory on the writer’s part of an age when 
the fleshly meal immediately preceded the spiritual. And in the summary 
of old-fashioned practice and teaching adduced by the renegade Armenian 
Catholicos Isaac, c. 1150, as embodying all that must be reckoned out of 
date and impossible, we have thus:—“It was after supper, when His 
disciples were already sated with the Jewish sacrifice, that Christ gave them 
to eat of His own body. Therefore let us first eat meats and be sated, and 
then let us partake of the mysteries.” 

This document is preserved in Combefis, Hist. Monothel., Paris, 1648, 
col. 347. I cite it according to the Vatican codex No. 1101. 

In the African church also it was allowed by a canon of a council held 
in Carthage to take the eucharist immediately after the eating of the lamb 
on the anniversary of the Lord’s institution of the eucharist. And 
Walafrid Strabo, c. 850, testifies that this custom still enduredZin Europe. 
He denounces it, however, as a “Judaic superstition,” and “ a vestige of the 
old time.” 
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I suspect, therefore, that in the outlying parts of Christendom there 
survived a liturgical conjunction of agapé and eucharist, which disappeared 
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_in Rome and Antioch and Alexandria early in the second century 


Two other of M. Batiffol’s essays are equally revolutionary. In his first 
essay, entitled Arcane, he searches in the fathers of the first three centuries 
for the disciplina arcani, that is, for the mystic silence with which the early 
church is believed to have shrouded from unbelieving ears and eyes all 
knowledge of its essential rites, sacraments, formule and teaching, particu- 
larly that of transubstantiation. He finds, however, no trace of it, except 
among the gnostics. He concludes that it was a conceit of the fourth 
century fathers, which flourished most about 400 to 450. Clement alone of 
the second century fathers allowed himself to use of the sacraments the slang 
terms of the Greek mysteries. This slang, however, was freely indulged by 
the great fathers of the fourth as a kind of Christian “ Belletristique.” The 
whole idea of a Christian mystery only to be divulged to the initiated was a 
mirage due to the growth of the Christian catechumenate. 

M. Batiffol’s position in this matter seems a strong one. Is it credible 
that a credens had no inkling of the Lord’s prayer until in the formal 
traditio precis, which was part of baptism, it was committed to him ? 

Surely the import of this rite was this, that the credens, having received 
in baptism the spirit which cries Abba in the heart, was entitled to use this 
prayer as never before, because he was now re-born a son of God. 

If M. Batiffol’s contentions are valid, it is difficult to acquit S. Basil of 
a charge of bad faith when in his tract “On the Holy Spirit” he main- 
tains that none of the Christian rites of baptism, of eucharist, of epiphany, 
etc., had ever been written down, and that they had, from the Apostles on, 
been handed down as an oral tradition, jealously guarded in silence, lest it 
come to the knowledge of pagans. M. Batiffol rather jumps the evidence 
of Justin. If the eucharist was not in secret, why did it need the devil to 
learn how it was conducted, and to reveal its ne to the Mithriacs, so 
that they might parody it ? 

M. Batiffol’s third essay is about the primitive tn In it he sets 
aside the idea of the monarchical form of the episcopate being the most 
ancient. There were several bishops, he concludes, in an early church, who 
formed a committee of governing presbyters. But the presbyters as such 
fulfilled neither governing nor liturgical functions. ‘ We priests,” he writes, 
“are the successors of the primitive bishops, and not of the presbyters.” 

Thus M. Batiffol reaches the same conclusion as Dr John Wordsworth, 
but by a rather different road. It is odd that he makes so little of the 
fact, so impressive to Dr Wordsworth, that in the canons of Hippolytus 
the charismatic ordination of bishop and presbyter is one and the same _ 
form. This was also the case in the Armenian church, of which the earliest 
MSS. of the euchologion have no separate rite of ordaining a bishop. It 
also agrees with the conclusions of both these scholars that in the oldest 
codex (in the Bodleian) of the Constitutiones Apostolic, a bishop visiting 
another church than his own takes his seat dua Tois cuverioxorots, and 
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not dua To émiKxo7w, which is the reading of all the other MSS. The 
implication is that there were several co-épiscopes—to use M. Batiffol’s own 
word—in a single church. It is strange that in all the discussions of the 
origin of the hierarchy, every one has appealed to the example of pagan 
thiasi ; but no one to the clearly defined order of presbyters, arch-presbyter, 
and deacons, testified to by Philo, as existing among the Therapeute. 

In his second and longest essay, M. Batiffol deals with Les origines de la 
pénitence, and labours to prove that the later penitential system of the 
Roman Church is a modification of, though not a departure from, the 
primitive treatment of post-baptismal sins. Incidentally he shows how 
strong was the prejudice of the early church against the idea of such sins 
being condoned, and against the lapsed being re-admitted into communion 
at all. M. Batiffol sketches out clearly and firmly from the sources the 
history of penance. The fault of his essay is that he takes so little account 
of the cathar usages of the tenth to thirteenth centuries. For these 
undoubtedly reacted on the church, and helped to shape its penitential 
system. It might interest M. Batiffol to learn that the Armenian old 
believers of Thonrak deny that sins after baptism, or at any rate after 
election, are forgiven. A sacrament of repentance, but only of the repent- 
ance which precedes baptism, is specified in their book, The Key of Truth. 

Frep. C. ConyBEare. 

Oxrorp. 


L’Evangile et L’Eglise—Alfred Loisy.—A Picard et Fils, Paris, 1902. 


Tue name of the Abbé Loisy is little known in England at present. 
Certainly it ought to be better known. A writer of fine method and 
brilliant perspicuity, one who is particularly fond of quoting Newman and 
Caird, has a special claim on us. But beyond that, his views constitute a 
very striking and attractive form of neo-catholicism; and there is some- 
thing strangely pathetic in his devoted advocacy of the claims of a church 
which has refused to allow him to teach. 

M. Loisy’s book on the Gospel and the Church is in form an attack 
upon Professor Harnack’s Wesen des Christenthums. 

It can scarcely be denied that the objections brought by M. Loisy 
against some parts of Harnack’s position are serious. But it appears to 
me that the book before us, though sometimes effective as a criticism, 
altogether fails as a justification of the Roman Church. The ideas 
of development, of the experiential basis of doctrine, of the justification 
by fruits, are more fully grasped by M. Loisy than by most religious 
writers. But he blinds himself to those faults and weaknesses of the 
Roman Church which are but too conspicuous to the impartial student. 

I will briefly sketch the polemic of the Abbé. What he finds fault 
with in Harnack is especially his fixing upon a particular doctrine—that of 
the Fatherhood of God—as the very essence of Christianity, as the kernel of 
which doctrine and cultus are but the husk. “Why,” he says, “should the 
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essence of a tree be found in a particle of the seed whence it grew? Why 
should it not be as exactly and more perfectly realised in the tree itself 
-than in this particle?” “It does not belong to a critic to seize religion at 
a given moment, to analyse it, to pick out one particular element and to 
place it by itself as the essence of Christianity. Let us look on the 
Christian religion as it lives; and after observing on what it has been 
nourished from the beginning and its source of life, let us discern the chief 
traits of that existence.” This attack sounds formidable, but when one 
turns to Professor Harnack’s book one realises that it is largely a beating 
of the air. It is not true that he starts from a single principle. He makes 
much of the message of the kingdom, of the higher righteousness, of the 
value of the human soul, and does not dwell at all exclusively on the 
doctrine of the divine Fatherhood. 

I fear that the charge of schematising may be brought with more justice 
against M. Loisy himself. He, in his turn, seeks the essence of the teach- 
ing of the Founder, and finds it in his proclamation of a kingdom of 
heaven on the earth. He vigorously opposes the notion of the Protestant 
theologians that the kingdom of heaven is invisible, comes without observa- 
tion, is within us, and finds his key text in the saying “Repent ye, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” And he thinks that in the thought 
alike of Jesus and his disciples a visible church, an organised spiritual 
kingdom, was predominant. Here I must certainly part company with 
M. Loisy. The text cited is put by Matthew in the mouth both of John 
the Baptist and of Jesus, but it seems more properly to belong to John. 
In the case of those parables of the kingdom which can be most confidently 
interpreted, the reference is to the progress of the word in the heart, 
not to the rise of a visible society; and the only certainly authentic 
interpretation of one of those parables by Jesus himself, the explanation 
of the parable of the sower, is made on those lines. 

There is a parallel conflict of opinion between Harnack and M. Loisy 
in the interpretation of the phrase “Son of God. ”" M. Loisy thinks that 
it is used as implying Messiahship; and he boldly challenges Harnack’s 
view that it expresses Jesus’ consciousness of a special relation to the 
Father. Harnack had relied especially on the verse of Matthew xi. 27, 
“No one knoweth the Son, save the Father; neither doth any know the 
Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal 
him”: and this quotation M. Loisy boldly meets with the assertion that 
this verse owes its origin to the early Christian consciousness rather than 
to the Founder. He may probably be right, but the line of defence for 
a Catholic apologist is bold. Boldness M. Loisy seldom lacks. The 
moderate school of New Testament critics would be rather startled by 
his assertion (p. 72) that Mark adapted his text to a passage in a Pauline 
epistle. ‘'The narrative (of the Last Supper) in Mark seems to be founded 
on an account similar to that of Luke, in which what is said of the ‘blood 
of the covenant’ was added in accordance with the teaching of Paul.” 
And M. Loisy is rigidly historic in regard to the corporeal resurrection, 
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which he thinks cannot be proved to the satisfaction of a historian, to 
whom the fact of the apparitions will seem incontestable, but the nature 
of these and what they prove must remain doubtful. 

When he passes on to deal with the early church, with the rise of 
doctrine, of organisation and of cultus, M. Loisy seems on some points to 
have a more strictly evolutional view than that of Harnack. The great 
German theologian is too apt to see in the early adaptation of Christianity 
to its surroundings a process of degeneracy and perversion. In finding 
in that adaptation a necessary growth, and a proof of the inspiration of 
the church, M. Loisy takes not only a less pessimistic, but a more correct 
line. Of course this line has been taken by many writers, especially M. 
A. Sabatier in France, and Bishop Lightfoot in England. M. Loisy, 
however, is sometimes led astray by his desire to show unbroken continuity 
of development in the church, which is fanciful. For example, he writes 
(p- 91), “The twelve form a sort of directing committee, with St Peter 
at its head.” It was not Peter but James who was at the head of this 
committee. And he is certainly not justified in his attempt to find the 
germs of the organisation of the church in the sayings of the Founder. 
Historically, it is certain that there is a break between the directorate of 
the Apostles and the directorate of the Bishops. And the outward organ- 
isation of the church was taken, not from any directions of the Founder, 
not from Judza at all, but from the Greek cities of Asia Minor. As to 
the necessity of the rule of the Bishops we need have no doubts, and the 
expediency of the Papal supremacy was fully allowed by Lightfoot. But 
why try to conceal the pagan origin of these things? Is it not the best 
proof of the vitality of the spirit of Christ in the church that it could 
thus lay hold on its surroundings, and wrest from paganism its most 
efficient weapons? But in all earthly things, even the visible church as 
its first enthusiasm died down, good and evil were mixed. M. Loisy says 
(p. 110), “To reproach the Catholic Church with the development of its 
constitution, is to reproach it for having lived.” This is scarcely fair. No 
one reproaches the church for living; but we may reproach it for living 
at a lower level than it might have reached, for encouraging superstitions 
which by an effort it might have exterminated, for calling in the aid of 
the world when it might have trusted to its own inspiration, for using 
evil passions on which it might have trampled. Not, of course, that we 
should have done better under the circumstances, but that we can, after 
the event, see what would have been better. M. Loisy praises the power 
of adaptation which the Roman Church shows in our day. Certainly it 
has that power in some respects. It seems to know how to make terms 
with physical invention, with triumphant democracy, with modern senti- 
ment in many fields. But can it make terms with the progress of natural 
and of human science, with historic criticism, with the Northern conscience ? 
It is strange to say of a church which degrades or ejects all who dare to 
think differently from the Roman curia that it can adapt itself to modern 
conditions. 
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In his fourth chapter, which treats of Christian dogma, M. Loisy takes 
as scientific a view as the author of the great Dogmengeschichte. He sets 


. forth with the greatest lucidity the two views, that the basis of doctrine is 


experience, and that its expression must vary from age to age with the 
intellectual surroundings. “In dogma the historian sees the interpretation 
of religious facts, acquired by a laborious effort of theological thought. If 
dogmas be divine in origin and substance, they are human in structure and 
composition.” So low does M. Loisy rate the merely intellectual side of 
dogma, that he is quite ready to hold that contradictory statements in 
doctrine may both be sides of the truth. “There is but one eternal God, 
and Jesus is God: there is the dogma of theology. Human salvation is 
altogether in the hands of God, and man is free to save himself or not: that 
is the dogma of grace. The church has authority over men, and the 
Christian is only responsible to God: that is the dogma of the church. 
Abstract logic would demand the suppression in each case of one of 
these strange pairs of statements. But attentive observation shows 
that one could not do so without compromising the living balance of 
religion.” 

To an Englishman all this sounds very much like the teaching of 
Maurice clarified and brought up to date. And in fact the view of 
doctrine which it implies is one which is prominent now in the teaching of 
some religious writers of all the churches, 

As might be supposed, when in the fifth chapter M. Loisy comes to the 
subject of cultus, he is less in sympathy with the English mind. He is un- 
familiar with the facts of the Reformed Churches, and he defends many 
things which to us seem to admit of no defence. The pure Christianity of 
which Harnack speaks seems to him to exclude all outward cult. But 
why say exclude? It regards forms of cult as unessential, but quite 
allows the useful purpose of some of them. They, like doctrine, externalise 
the Christian experience, and like doctrine need to be constantly modified 
to meet the needs of a new age. Like most Roman Catholic writers, M. 
Loisy thinks that without a strongly organised external cult Christianity 
cannot be keptalive. Factsare against him. Take the Boers, for instance. 
Their cult is of the simplest conceivable, and they are unlearned and 
narrow-minded. But no one can deny among them the vital force of a 
religion which makes them every inch men and Christians, and this religion 
has lasted unchanged for centuries. And one certainly cannot follow M. 
Loisy when he defends prayers to saints, the veneration of relics and the 
like. We need not condemn these things because their origin is pagan or 
Buddhist rather than Christian. If they are good, it was well to take them 
from whatever source. Nor can anyone deny that they came in because 
they met a human need, and at the time of their introduction probably 
worked in some ways for righteousness. Historically, they may often be 
justified. But can it be said that the Church of Rome has never clung to 
what is superstitious and materialist in cultus because it makes her way 
easier, or that she has not sometimes been ready to take men at their lowest 
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and use their weaknesses for her own advantage, rather than to try to raise 
them to a higher level? 

An interesting passage on the last page of the book will sum it up. 
“A great religious crisis has everywhere arisen, affecting churches, ortho- 
doxies, and forms of cult. The best means of meeting it does not appear 
to be the suppression of all ecclesiastical organisation, all orthodoxy and 
all traditional cult, a line of action which would divorce Christianity from 
life and humanity, but to make the best use of what exists in reference to 
what ought to be; not to repudiate the heritage which the Christian ages 
have handed down to us; to appreciate as it deserves the necessity and 
utility of the immense development which has taken place in the church, 
to collect its fruits and to continue it, since the adaptation of the Gospel 
to the changing condition of humanity befits us now as ever, and more than 
ever.” There is here nothing to which a liberal Protestant theologian 
would object. He would only add that the history of the church is not 
merely the history of the Roman branch of it. In Western Europe there 
is an undivided stream until the sixteenth century. But we have just as 
much right to include in church history Luther and Jeremy Taylor, and 
Wesley and Fox, as to include the Council of Trent. To exclude from the 
history of Christianity the great Teutonic revival is a course which cannot 
be justified historically, nor according to the principles which M. Loisy 
has so eloquently advocated. 

If it be a merit in the church to adapt its life to fresh surroundings, 
why should not the Roman like the Anglican branch accept the principle 
of nationality, or, like the Presbyterian branches, accept the principle of 
representative government, or, like the Independent bodies, welcome a pure 
democracy? Is it because the institution of Bishops is of perpetual 
authority? The modern spirit asks the historic source of that authority. 
Is it because a fresh organisation would be fatal to the principles of 
Christianity? Here the appeal is to the test of fruits ; and on this ground 
all the churches meet in their competition for existence. In the seven- 
teenth century it was a question of armed efficiency. Now the field of 
battle is removed to the realm of conduct. 

Whatever Protestants may think of the views of M. Loisy, they have 
failed to commend themselves to the Roman curia. For his attitude in 
Biblical criticism he has been removed from his important teaching 
post, his book has been suppressed, and he is now delivering a cours libre at 
the Sorbonne, in the Institution of which M. Albert Réville is the head. 

P. GaRDNER. 
Oxrorp. 
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The Origin and Significance of Hegel's Logic.— 
By J. B. Baillie, B.A., D.Phil—London: Macmillan & Co., 1901. 


Lixe two bleak and austere peaks embracing a fertile valley, the philos- 
ophies of Kant and Hegel dominate the romantic movement. Kant had 
transformed the concept of spirit from the passive receptacle of sensation 
into a creative force, manifesting itself in the unification of knowledge and 
the self-positing activity of will; Hegel appeared as the dictator, imposing 
its final form upon the revolution which this proclamation of spiritual 
freedom had brought about. He saw that the lawless repudiation of 
system was involving philosophy in ruin; to system it must be reduced, 
if it was to be saved from its friends and reconciled with the scientific 
spirit of the new era. Prof. Baillie tells us that Hegel sought to 
establish the necessity for science and its absolute validity by showing 
that, if knowledge is to be absolutely objective, “it is necessary to show 
that the reality within which knowledge is found, namely, self-conscious 
life, is the Ultimate Reality of Experience.” His logic may be “ considered 
as simply the attempt to systematically connect the ultimate notions by 
which self-consciousness, in its process of reflexion upon the various 
aspects of experience, reveals itself. Its object-matter is as possible as 
any other matter of knowledge,” and its method of construction may be 
defended as the attempt to combine in the movement of a single process 
the continuity of self-consciousness with the different ways .in which it 
expresses its activity. His “faith in the power of mind” emancipated 
Hegel from a preliminary inquiry into the nature of human knowledge 
and its possible limitations; all the same, his work was a continuation 
of and professed to complete Kant’s investigation into the thought-deter- 
minations of reality. But there is one important difference: Logic ceases 
to be a subjective human apparatus and becomes a “ metaphysical” Logic, 
exhibiting the ground notions of ail reality, since, for Hegel, Reason is the 
ground Identity, the Absolute Reality. Prof. ‘Baillie considers that 
Hegel went too far by reducing Experience to a process of Logic and 
identifying our knowledge with the self-consciousness of the Absolute 
Spirit ; but believes he has established the objectivity of knowledge. 

The most valuable part of Prof. Baillie’s work is his discussion of 
the relation of the Phenomenology to the Logic. Very briefly, the 
following is his account of how each arose in the development of Hegel’s 
system. 

Hegel was not, at the outset, a systematic thinker. He makes his 
appearance rather in the character of a mystic, who was impelled to 
philosophy by his effort to reconcile the objectivity of the Greek ideal 
with the subjectivity of the Kantian principle. Prof. Baillie dis- 
tinguishes three stages in the development of his philosophy, the general 
character of which was determined from the beginning. That Ultimate 
Reality is Spirit is, from first to last, the starting-point of his system. 
His general point of view is the same as in his latest system. The three 
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fundamental forms of supreme reality, the purely Ideal, Nature, Spirit, 
are interpreted from the standpoint of the Absolute, of which, however, 
Religion is regarded as a more complete realisation than philosophy. At 
this stage he distinguishes between logic and metaphysic. Logic deals 
with the formal character of being and thought viewed abstractly and 
generally, as elements in one total Reality, and ceases at their relation. 
Metaphysic deals with the conceptual nature of that which reflects and 
relates itself to itself. In so far as logic did not deal with thought only, 
in opposition to being, but of what is constitutive of all reality, it is 
Transcendental Logic in Hegel’s sense. 

In his first stage, Hegel’s interest in the object of philosophy had been 
a religious interest; in his second stage, he has a purely philosophical 
interest in the object of religion. The object is, in each case, the same. 
He shows more anxiety to determine the connection of the aspects of 
reality in the interests of complete system; but neither now nor at the 
last is there any attempt to evolve one from the other. There is a gradual 
identification of logic and metaphysic, the latter becoming more formal, 
the former more concrete. Metaphysic furnishes the most universal and 
essential determinations of reality, not in any particular aspect, but as 
it is in itself. The distinction between logic and metaphysic falls within 
metaphysic itself as a distinction between reason as primarily negative, 
and reason as both positive and negative. The business of philosophy 
is to reduce all appearances of the Absolute, since these are limited and 
finite expressions of it, set over against it and each other, to the one true 
and only reality. It accomplishes its task by means of Reason, an activity 
of the Absolute, having two moments, Reflexion and Anschauung. 
Reflexion,” concerned with finite opposition as such, and applicable 
to everything except the Absolute Identity itself, is not as yet the 
Dialectic, because it does not have a positive side conserving the negated 
factors, and because the negation is produced by relating each to the 
absolute identity, i.e. by what is external to the process of reflexion itself. 
Anschauung, concerned with the identity per se, furnishes the positive side 
of philosophical knowledge. Finally, we find Hegel desirous of establishing 
his system by means of a method of “ Development” of which he attempts 
no complete exposition. 

Hitherto Hegel had, in general harmony with Schelling, conceived the 
Absolute as the “ indifference point” of subject and object; he now came 
to see that Mind was higher than, and not on a level with Nature, and that 
the changed conception of the relations of the opposed elements in the 
Absolute necessitated a change in the interpretation of the Absolute itself. 
For Mind holds more directly of the subject than the object. Not that 
the Absolute has ceased to be the unity of both, as of all opposites, but 
the question arises, which most accurately and completely expresses the 
nature of the Absolute. Logic had hitherto been the negative assertion of 
an Absolute, resulting in the wiping out of all content, and leaving the 
Identity to be asserted by Metaphysic a characterless blank. To obtain a 
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more satisfactory result, it was necessary to alter the purely negative 
character of all finitude. The finite opposites should not be entirely 


-negated, they should be posited as well. If so, the relation between 


Reflexion and Anschauung must cease to be so external, the one must 
share the nature of the other, must be found with it; they must become 
one activity with two inseparable moments. For the construction of his 
system unity of method was absolutely necessary. The principle which is 
henceforward the basis of his system is, that the primary reality is Mind. 
It was to establish the validity of his principle that Hegel wrote the 
Phenomenology of Mind. It must be shown that wherever subject is 
brought into relation with object, the essential character and content of an 
object is mind-constituted, that its being as an object for consciousness 
is the same as its being for itself. The whole content of experience would 
thus appear as modes or moments of the ground reality of experience, 
Mind. The Absolute, because essentially Mind, is primarily subject, a 
unity containing and revealing all its diversity to itself, and possessing 
it as its self, and thus containing nothing but what it reveals,—the 
whole content of experience. The method which can alone meet the 
demands of system consists in the systematic connection of all the forms 
of experience, brought about by the reference of the actual content to 
the ideal of all experience. The whole then forms an organic develop- 
ment. Its moving vital principle is namable as Dialectic. Now, if the 
unity of subject and object is the one essential reality. in all ex- 
perience, and if the modes of this unity are just the modes of ex- 
perience, then does not the problem suggest itself to state in system- 
atic connection the inner identities as such, the modes of unity qué unity, 
which have been the ground reality throughout the whole of the Phenom- 
enology? Can we not extract or abstract from the concrete relations 
of subject and object the inner kernel of ultimate truth, namely, the 
identity or unity which is the ground of their connection in each case? 
Such an inquiry will give us only the abstract, formal conceptions, stripped 
of all direct reference to the diversity and tangibility of existing experience, 
and these will be expressed in the form determined by their own character. 
The method followed by this new science will be the same as the Phenom- 
enology. Such a science, as dealing with notions, will be just what has 
hitherto been known as Logic. But if Logic is this ultimate and absolute 
science, it ceases to lie outside Metaphysic, or to be divisible into Logic of 
Understanding and Logic of Reason ; will cease to be a “ Negative Logic of 
Reflexion,” and will become the all embracing science, with a single absolute 
method—Speculative Philosophy in its truest form. Thus it was that 
the transformation of Hegel’s principle and the systematic establishment 
of its content led to his epoch-making reformation of Logic. Every form 
of knowledge is different from every other in the degree of the identification 
of the object in itself with the object for consciousness, and the only 
resting-place for knowledge is where the agreement becomes absolute. 
Now, if knowledge deals solely with the self which knows, it is entirely 
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self-constituted, self-determined, self-contained. To be completely self- 
sufficient, however, is precisely what is meant by being absolute. With 
this ideal all other forms of truth can be compared. Absolute knowledge 
is the presence to consciousness of its own self,—thought. 

The obscurity which has gathered round the relation of the Logic 
to the Philosophy of Nature and Mind, Prof. Baillie attributes, in no 
small degree, to Hegel’s “own wavering and insufficient statements.” 
Hegel is not, we are told, describing an actual process, and he does not 
pass from the last notion of Logic to the first notion of Nature; but is 
simply attempting to describe the connection between the constitutive 
elements of Ultimate Reality, by a principle held to be universally valid. 
The Absolute in its bare Identity, its naked universality, implies the 
Absolute in mere difference, mere particularity. Then the discrete 
moments collapse into their primal unity, which is both the inwardness of 
Notion and the outwardness of Nature,—self-reference, or concrete Mind. 

But Prof. Baillie does not believe that Hegel’s system only requires 
to be cleared of obscurity: it must be purged, as well, of downright error. 
“The zparov Weidos of Hegel’s philosophy was,” we are told, “the 
identification of knowledge and reality,” and this was due to his assump- 
tion that, because knowledge deals with the “immediacy whereby we are 
fused with the very being of the world,” the immediacy of experience was 
the immediacy of science; the mediation constituting experience, the 
mediation of science, and Reality in its essence a process of knowledge. 

Thought, as the immediate of the experience we call knowledge, is not, 
protests Prof. Baillie, the only immediate. Because what Prof. Baillie 
calls the “immediacy of fact peculiar to the diverse forms of experience” 
is eliminated from the notions, their different degrees of concreteness does 
not, he thinks, alter their essential abstractness, nor the fact that they 
form a system make them real, “unless we confound objective for know- 
ledge with existence in fact.” And we cannot produce reality from them. 
Their so-called movement is brought about by the deliberate activity of 
the concrete individual self which Hegel sought to eliminate. Of course, 
Prof. Baillie does not require to be told that the business of philosophy is 
to think the world, to transform reality into a system of thoughts, which 
can neither make reality nor extend it; all he insists upon is, “simply that 
the process of science must not for a moment be taken to be equivalent to the 
fulness of the life of Experience itself, and therefore the complete realisation 
of the nature of the Absolute must remain for knowledge, even at its best, 
an impossible achievement.” Finally, Hegel’s system stands on a paradox. 
Because absolute, it contains its own criterion of truth, and so either can- 
not be judged to be true at all, or cannot claim to be the absolute truth. 
For Prof. Baillie, the claim is baseless. No system of knowledge can 
determine the conditions under which it shall be accepted as truth. The 
claim itself is due to the spurious identification of knowledge and Reality. 
Prof. Baillie sums up his own position in the words: “ Knowledge is not 
construction, but reconstruction of Experience.” 
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I have considerable sympathy with Prof. Baillie’s objections, but I 
do not like his formula at all. For Hegel at least, as Prof. Baillie 
very well knows, truth was not identical with systematic knowledge in the 
narrow sense of science, but a thing of forms and degrees. And without 
some degree of knowledge, he would have held there can be no experience. 
Sensation must be incorporated in our coherent system of reality, under 
some form of knowledge, or we might as well not have had it, like the 
drunkard who said, “he must have had a glorious time of it last night, 
judging from what the policeman told the magistrate.” The “single im- 
mediacy of experience” which Prof. Baillie says “we simply cannot have in 
knowledge,” we simply cannot have without ; as he himself recognises when, 
on the very page following that in which he gives us the above formula, 
he talks, without any apparent sense of inconsistency, of the “ process 
of knowledge by which we construct Experience.” It all comes to this : 
What are we to understand by “ Experience”? There has got to be such 
unfortunate ambiguity about this word that before we can accept such a 
formula as Prof. Baillie’s we must ask for more precise definition. Are we 
to understand by “ Experience,” éuzrecpia, ineffable “religious experience,” 
or reality? I am not holding a brief for Hegel; I am not seeking to 
identify knowledge and reality, and I have no sympathy with Hegel’s 
claim that Science is the final outcome of experience, the goal at which it 
aims; but I think that knowledge may quite properly be called the 
construction of Experience, although only the reconstruction of Reality. 
This would prevent anyone from forming the kind of Vorstellung of 
Hegelianism that Lotze did, as if the reason of man were made central 
in the universe, which came to be in the act of thinking it. That in fact 
reality is compounded exclusively of our thoughts, and took shape along 
with them. 

Adverse criticism of Hegel is ultimately based upon his manipulation 
of the concept of Spirit. He was unwilling to identify it, like Kant, in its 
self-determining moral nature only, with absolute reality, since the divorce 
between science and religion appeared to him pusillanimous. But how did 
religion come out of his efforts at identification? It was apparently 
reduced, and with it the whole moral life, to an expression of spirit inferior 
to speculative thought. I say apparently, because Hegel was not preaching 
a gospel, as some of his disciples seem to have imagined. He did not wish 
to disturb the good citizen and convinced Lutheran ; he is talking to men 


with a speculative vocation. 


There is one other point. Prof. Baillie thinks Hegel’s identification of 
the objects dealt with in religion and philosophy “ too perilous to be left un- 
noticed,” since to religion the transcendence of its object is essential. This 
cannot be said without qualification. The fundamental doctrine of the 
Vedanta is the identity of the individual soul with God, not as a part or 
as an emanation of Him, but as the whole indivisible Brahma. What 
Prof. Baillie says is true of Western religious thought as a whole; and we 
are apt to think that religion can only mean what it means to ourselves, 
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I thank Prof. Baillie for the pleasure and instruction he affords, and 
warmly commend this strong, self-reliant and experienced guide to all 


engaged upon the “struggle to Hegel.” Davin Morazison. 


Wormirt-on-Tay. 


Die Urchristlichen Gemeinden.—By Ernst von Dobschiitz.—Leipzig : 
Hinrichs, 1902, pp. xiv, 300. 


Tuis is an opportune book. It is epoch-marking rather than epoch-making. 
It sums up a good deal that has been done in a more partial fashion, while 
yet conceived in a similar spirit. Thus, if there is perhaps not very much in 
the body of the work which will be new to careful students of primitive 
Christianity, yet few even among Fachmdénner will fail to gain a good deal 
from a fresh synthesis at once so sane and so suggestive. It is singularly 
free from onesidedness (e.g. any overdoing of the “enthusiastic” side of the 
picture) and from straining after novel effects, won by running an idea to 
extremes. Its author has an attentive eye for most, if not all, of the 
varied sides and interests of the first generations of Christians, because he 
has a heart large and deep enough to sympathise with all genuine religion. 
Nil Christiani a se alienum putat. 

The special emphasis of his work is indicated by its sub-title, sitten- 
geschichtliche Bilder; and though it is impossible to maintain a uniform 
line of demarcation between the ethical and other aspects of the life under 
study, on the whole a wisely inclusive sense has been given to the phrase. 
Thus we get many suggestive side-lights thrown on things more remote from 
the central theme. The preface frankly recognises the large “ enthusiastic” 
element in primitive Christianity, but denies that it is the determinative 
one. This position he assigns rather to the ethical, which emerges 
spontaneously with growing clearness, as reflection enables the subjects 
of the new impulse to apprehend more exactly that of which they had 
been so mightily “apprehended” (Phil. iii. 12). And as Jesus, the 
Christ of their enthusiastic trust, was Himself supremely ethical; so 
Christians realised assimilation to His moral image to be the essence of 
their calling, in proportion as that image came home to them through 
an ever completer record, oral or written, of their Master’s life and words. 
But the specific aim of our author is not to vindicate the ethical worth 
of the Christian ideal, but rather to inquire how far that ideal was 
realised by the primitive Christians in concrete living, so as to prove 
itself divine indeed “not in word only, but also in power and in holy 
Spirit and in much assurance.” For his purpose he takes the “ primitive ” 
age to cover the century from the Day of Pentecost to the time of Hadrian, 
when national Judaism came to a final end, and when Greco-Roman cul- 
ture began to make its influence on the form in which the Christian faith 
was realised in thought and life more apparent and determinative. 

Of course the handling of the subject just defined involves certain 
literary judgments as to the sources and their chronological order. Here 
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our author must expect to divide his readers; and it is here also that 
he seems to the present writer at his weakest, and most under the 
spell of current opinion about him. But in any case he has exemplified a 
vital and concrete method of approach to these very literary problems, 
which has as yet hardly been seriously applied, but with which must really 
lie the last word in certain cases, when it comes to positive construction of 
the Apostolic Age as a whole. For this reason, among many others, this 
sketch is to be heartily welcomed. It is full of the breath of life, and 
must help or force all its readers to essay a vital and unifying interpretation, 
instead of the artificial and piecemeal study which has blighted so much 
written on this crucial period. 

The central problen—How far did primitive Christianity, as realised 
ethics, actually transcend the ethical ideals and practice current in the 
society in which its lot was cast, and so evidence the specific power at 
work within itself ?—implies constant reference to the environment in its 
different forms. Here the distinction between Judaism and Hellenism is 
fundamental, and Jewish and Gentile Christian communities must, for the 
most part, be studied separately. For obvious reasons of scientific method, 
von Dobschiitz treats the latter first, starting from the vantage-ground of 
the Pauline epistles. In a brief review, however, it seems best to pursue 
the other order, that of logic and history, and to begin with the subject of 
his second main heading, Die jiidische Christenheit. 

Our author’s picture of Judzo-Christianity is on the whole discriminat- 
ing. He recognises more shades of opinion in the Urgemeinde, answering 
to the varieties within Judaism itself, than has been the fashion in more 
critical circles since Baur created imaginary antagonisms by assuming too 
uniform an ideal and attitude among the Palestinian leaders. He perceives 
the great significance of the Hellenists as a mediating factor between the 
extremes of Pharisaic legalism and Pauline liberty; he allows for the im- 
pression left on immediate disciples of Jesus, like Peter, by the twofold 
attitude of Jesus himself towards the Law; and finally he speaks of the 
growth of a new and semi-independent type of Christianity in Antioch as 
arousing in Jerusalem itself a reaction towards stricter views, a reaction 
which became more and more conscious, among those in particular who 
had never belonged to Jesus’ disciple-circle, and so were untouched by His 
freer spirit. ‘These persons stand deliberately for the unconditional 
obligation of the Law ; the Pharisaic ideal is also the Christian ; perfected 


_ holiness in communities loyal to the Law prepares the way for the Lord’s 


return” (p. 110). Such was the notion of those who first appear with 
distinctness in Acts xv., the critics of the Antiochene community, “ certain 
of those belonging to the sect of the Pharisees, believers.” But men of 
this stamp formed only “a very small part of Jewish Christendom. This 
we should not judge onesidedly by its extremes” (p. 121). 

In so saying, and in his view of Peter, our author simply adopts 
distinctions present in Acts though ignored by Baur. But he stops short 
at this, and throws Acts over, when he comes to James and the Jerusalem 
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Concordat, on what seem totally inadequate grounds. Overlooking the 
difference between James’ scruples about table-fellowship between Jewish 
and Gentile believers, in Gal. ii. 12, and the contention of the Pharisaic 
Christians at Antioch, in Acts xv. 1, that circumcision was needful to 
salvation itself, he calls James “the chief representative” of the latter 
party of reaction (p. 110). This is to confuse the piety of a Christian 
Nazirite (as reflected alike in the historical kernel of Hegesippus’ account 
and in James’ Epistle), who naturally extended his ideal of Jewish duty 
even to Jews living outside Palestine, with Pharisaic zeal for turning all 
into Jews by circumcision. Then, touching the Abstinences enjoined on 
Gentile Christians in matters of common heathen practice liable to prejudice 
the Gospel in Jewish eyes, what has our author to say? He puts their 
occurrence in Acts xv. 20 aside with the quiet remark that, “according 
to the unmissverstindlichen Notiz in Acts xxi. 25,” they originated with 
«James and his folk” long after Paul had left the Syro-Cilician mission 
for regions beyond. This dogmatic method awakens the same mistrust 
as an unsupported ohne Zweifel, and makes us suspicious of our author's 
whole reading of Acts xv. in relation to Gal. ii. It is a strange thing that 
all those who identify the visits recorded in these two passages, whatever 
general view they take of Acts, are driven at some point to desperate de- 
vices. And no wonder, when they have to face so flat a contradiction 
as Gal. ii. 6, 10, Acts xv. 20, where all evasion—as if Paul’s “ nothing ” 
meant only “nothing ad rem”—is excluded by his adding a qualifying 
clause, but one with no reference to “abstinences,” only to a prized 
element in the Judeo-Christian ideal of piety (cf. Acts iv. 34). What, 
after all, does this identification rest on, save an exegetical tradition and 
our ignorance of Paul’s movements while at Antioch? Why not admit 
@ journey otherwise unknown, of a strictly private nature and so standing 
outside either the scope or the knowledge of the writer of Acts? If this 
be allowed, Galatians may well be the earliest of Paul’s letters, and can 
perhaps date from the eve of Paul’s visit in Acts xv. 

But we must hurry on to Die Paulinischen Gemeinden. Here von 
Dobschiitz begins with Corinth, as the church about which most is known. 
The drawback of this is that it sacrifices the striking lesson as to the 
special horizon and perspective of primitive Christianity afforded by the 
Thessalonian Epistles, in which the reaction of the Parousia Hope upon 
feeling and conduct is brought home as nowhere else. Yet the manysided 
Corinthian church really presents the best introduction to the concrete 
life of the Pauline churches. This it does in virtue both of the numerous 
problems which here come to the surface, and of the depth below the 
surface to which the Apostle takes us in solving them. Our author, with 
sure instinct, seizes upon the central divergence of moral type seen in the 
“ strong” and the “ weak” in faith. Behind which we discern on the one 
hand the Greek, liberty-loving and egoistic, and on the other the Roman 
and the Jew, agreeing in moral seriousness and instinct for order, but less 
alive to the spontaneity and emancipation from merely external standards 
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latent in the new message of “ power ” and “life.” With the former spirit 
went the feeble corporate consciousness (as contrasted with that visible in 
1 Thes. iv. 9 and v. 14) which lay at the root of several of the abuses, both 
of temper and practice, laid bare in the Epistles. To the latter were 
perhaps due not only most of the revulsion against sins of the flesh, 
especially the case of “incest,” but also the scruples as to constructive 
idolatry, and possibly those touching marriage, both mixed and other, 
and the more ecstatic “spiritual gifts” as savouring too much of heathen 
religious frenzy and disorder. Still our author seems to do no more than 
justice to the partisans of liberty when he says that their harping on the 
maxim “ All things are allowable to me”—caught, it seems, parrot-wise 
from Paul himself—meant to them “rather a doctrinaire maintenance of 
the unlimited right of freedom, than a levity bent on promoting immorality. 
But these Christians were deceived about themselves.” Involuntarily their 
attitude of abstract liberty, unguided by clear perception of the end to 
which it was means—the type given in Christ—led them the more easily 
into “defilement of flesh and spirit,” i.e. into sensuality and self-sufficiency 
in their own “insight” (gnosis). They had not really grasped the full 
scope of Christianity as a religion which, unlike the pagan cults, claimed 
to determine every act and give it a moral meaning. “It was a neces 
part of life; but it did not determine the life itself.” All this is well 
brought out, while yet it is justly argued that the defects of the Corinthian 
church as a whole were those of crude immaturity, analogous to those of 
childhood. Their attitude, whether to their Lord and their calling in 
Him, or to their Apostle, was one of almost childish inconsistency. That 
Paul’s wonderful hopefulness towards them as having after all the root 
of the matter, grateful trust and loyalty to Christ as Redeemer, was 
actually justified by events, is shown not only by their changed tone as 
reflected in 2 Cor., but also by the good witness borne to them in the 
opening section of 1 Clement, some forty years later. 

It is noteworthy that one so fully in touch with German opinion as 
von Dobschiitz does not fall in with its dominant tendency in at least 
two matters! of criticism touching these Epistles. He does not see in 
2 Cor. ii. 5-11, vii. 8-12, reference to any other affair than that dealt with 
in 1 Cor. v. 1; he does not believe in a lost letter (though he assumes an 
unrecorded visit, 2 Cor. xiii. 1, xii. 14) between our two Epistles, and so 
holds to the unity of 2 Cor. as it stands. This he can do the better, that 
his view of the innocent sense in which many held the doctrine of 
“liberty” will explain how “ painful” even 1 Cor. would be to the bulk 
of the church. For it rather implies that Paul felt himself isolated in his 
feeling as to the case of incest, as if the church really condoned it—a 
suggestion which is cordially corrected in 2 Cor. ii. 5. 

As regards the churches of Macedonia, it must suffice to note that an 
interesting parallel and contrast is drawn between the Thessalonians and 


1 See Erlduterwng 3, which, however, contains the dubious view that wapadoiva: rg 
Zaravg els dAcOpov ris capxds means invocation of sudden death on the offender. 
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Philippians, as churches of kindred type seen at different stages of 
maturity. The result confirms the general view finally emerging from the 
book as a whole, namely, that Christianity did evince amid the hard 
realities of life its unique vital power, by making its moral ideal prevail 
(cf. p. 101). The special features of the chapter on Paul’s letter to Rome 
are (1) acceptance of the salutations at the end as really addressed to 
Rome ; (2) consequent emphasis on the fact that they imply the existence 
of Hausgemeinden of various types, rather than a single church; (3) the 
special contrast between “ strong” and “ weak ” faith in respect to Vegetarian- 
ism on principle and Sabbatarianism—the former, at least, probably con- 
nected with a widespread tendency in heathen (especially Orphic) circles, 
rather than with Judaism ; (4) discrimination between what in the letter 
was generic to Paul’s Gospel (stated in terms of his experience so far, 
especially at Corinth), and what was strictly relative to Roman conditions. 
The exhortations in chh. xii.—xiv. fall under the former head, though, as is 
proved? by the fulness of treatment given to the scruples just referred to 
(3), Paul had probably certain local facts specially in view. 

Romans is taken as coming between Galatians and Colossians. 
Whether we are right or not in believing that such a date for Galatians 
(c. 57, 58) is a good deal too late, we are pretty sure that it is a mistake 
to view it as addressed to North Galatia. Yet this is quietly assumed in 
spite of Ramsay’s notable work on the subject (particularly in his Historical 
Com. on Gal.), which is never even alluded to. This is as unfair to the 
reader as it is to Ramsay, who, pace Schiirer and others, cannot be thus lightly 
ignored. Our author says Galatians and Colossians “lie not far from one 
another in time,” and would assign Colossians to Paul’s stay in Ceesarea, 58-60. 
This may have schematic convenience for the exposition of their kindred 
features, which he is inclined to overpress;? but to some it will simply 
make his reading of Galatians less plausible, certain contrasts in theological 
maturity being what they are. In any case, in Colossians the motive for 
abstinence is different. He holds it due in the main to Oriental dualism, 
though the sanction of the O.T. was also sought. In view of Heb. ix. 10, 
Judaism can explain scruples as to “drink,” ii. 16; see Hort, Judaistic 
Christianity, 117 ff. A syncretism of Jewish-legal and Oriental-dualistic 
elements, parallel to Essenism in Palestine, may well have existed in Phrygia 
and elsewhere, and have produced such reactions upon the moral stimulus 
afforded by the Gospel as are implied in Colossians. The ethical earnest- 
ness of this reaction (asceticism) witnesses to the power of the new stimulus ; 
while greater still must have been the moral power which overcame the 
misguided form of that earnestness, and “turned it back into the paths 
of positive Christian morality.” 


1 Von Dobschiitz says also by xvi. 17 ; but that is doubtful, ¢f. Phil. iii. 18-20. 

2 Eg. in assuming that Gal. ii. 11 implies scruples among its readers as to clean and 
unclean foods. But, as we read on p. 87, “the Pharisaic ideal of the Galatian agitators 
was an exotic growth .. .; the Asceticism and speculation of the Phrygian errorists was 
here (in Colossz), if not native, still long acclimatised.” 
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With a good discussion of Paul’s attitude to slavery, particularly as 
seen in the letter to Philemon, our author ends his survey of the Pauline 
churches ; for to him both the Pastorals and Ephesians are unauthentic. 
The latter he treats, along with 1 Peter, as evidence for the Christianity of 
Asia Minor, under the general heading “ the communities still under Pauline 
influence.” Under it, too, he returns to the Roman community—using the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, as well as 1 Clement ; also to the Corinthian church, 
addressed in the latter. This is the weakest part of the book, owing to 
the precarious nature of its literary judgments. For as to Ephesians, his 
negative view is already weakened by acceptance of Colossians ; and one 
doubts whether he has really reckoned with the strong constructive case 
stated, e.g., by Hort in his Prolegomena to Ephesians and Romans. The 
like may be said of 1 Peter,! where better exegesis might lead to another 
result, to judge from the fact that von Dobschiitz connects iii. 19 and iv. 6 
with “ that superstitious notion of the effect upon the dead of a vicarious 
baptism,” met with in 1 Cor. xv. 29. Finally, one may be allowed firmly 
to question the too confident assumption, now fashionable in certain 
quarters, that Hebrews was addressed to Rome. An equally good case, 
to say the least, can be made out for some community (or communities) 
in the more Hellenistic part of Palestine, and for a date prior to 70 a.p.? 
To have excluded “Jerusalem” is not to have proved “ Rome,” even on 
the strength of the fact that Hebrews is used in 1 Clement. But subject 
to these serious deductions as to time relations in particular, our author 
brings out the features of the ethical situation implied in all the docu- 
ments just named with real insight. Thus he calls attention, on the 
one hand, to signs of a large infusion of impure elements into the com- 
munities ; and on the other to the presence of a stock of seasoned Christian 
characters, who serve to keep a definite and pure moral standard before 
their churches as a whole. The average morality, the common ethical 
consciousness, has even risen and consolidated, though the religious motive 
has lost something of intensity and innerness (see p. 126). 

Space prevents our following out the discussions on “The Johannine 
Circle,” with the mysterious non-apostolic (?) John as its animating spirit 
at Ephesus, and with Ignatius and Polycarp as leaders in the next 
generation: on “The Beginnings of Gnosis,” classified as (a) Unfruitful 
Intellectualism, (6) Dualistic Asceticism, and (c) Antinomian Libertinism : 
and on “'The Communities in the age of transition to Catholicism,” where 
notable use is made of Hermas, as giving the opposite picture to that 
presented in the Apology of Aristides. Gladly would we have cited many 
excellent points in all these, as well as whole sentences from the final 
“Retrospect,” in which our author defines the sense in which his survey 


1 Of. Hort’s masterly fragment on i. 1-ii. 17, and the excellent Commentary by Jean 
Monnier (Paris, 1900). 
2 The present writer would refer the curious to two forthcoming papers in the Ez- 
—_ arguing for Cesarea as the most probable destination, and for 62-63 a.D. as a likely 
te. 
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proves that Christian faith did actually enable its subjects ethically to 
“overcome the world.” Here are a few of his closing words. ‘ But that 
artisans and old women should live a truly philosophic life, as the 
Apologists triumphantly style the realisation of the ethical ideal by 
Christians of all ranks—this the former (i.e. Greek philosophy) did not 
manage to secure. That belonged to the power which went forth from 
Jesus Christ, and has actually transformed humanity.” 

A very valuable part of the book is the Appendix of Erlauterungen, on 
Statistics of Population ; Slavery in the Roman world; the case of Incest 
at Corinth; James the Lord’s brother; Ancient Vegetarianism ; and the 
Ethical Terminology of primitive Christianity. Its richness of materials 
and of ideas is such, that it is equivalent to a separate volume of essays. 
The most important of these discussions are the last two, the best part of 
that on James being due to what is found in the one in which emphasis 
is laid on Orphic influences as contributing to a widespread ascetic 
tendency. It is also laid down that “vegetarianism on principle is not 
found on Jewish soil,” not even among the Essenes. The latter point is 
dubious, e.g. in view of what Josephus tells us of Banous, a Jewish hermit, 
as is also the suggestion that Hegesippus’ words touching James, ovdé 
éuvruxov Epaye, only exaggerate the fact of his abstinence from “things 
strangled” (which would hardly call for special notice in a Jew). But von 
Dobschiitz rightly emphasises the non-Jewish tendency to “ Encratism” on 
Pagan soil, which appears specially in Gnostic Christianity. Again, his 
recognition of various motives—religious, philosophic, dietetic—as leading 
to like results, is surely well-grounded; as is also his observation that 
abstinence from wine did not always go along with vegetarianism (e.g. the 
Rechabites and Nazirites). 

The study of Ethical Terminology forms “a chapter in the early 
history of the Christian language of edification.” Here the Greek O.T. 
is a notable link with the Greek moralists, the influence of whose tradition, 
however, is qualified and modified increasingly by the terminology native 
to Jewish Christians and by the tradition of the Lord’s sayings. Where 
these were least operative, as among the Gnostics, the non-Biblical or 
Greco-philosophic conceptions were most marked. In this sphere, also, 
Paul’s creative influence is again apparent. But as time goes on, freshness 
and reality in the use of this terminology fades away ; what had been 
“edifying” becomes “grandiose.” In dealing with the special topic of 
moral instruction, our author lays stress not only on the Jewish “ Wisdom ” 
literature, which colours the “'Two Ways,” but also on the Orphic pictures 
of Hades as helping to give form to the lists of Vices and their implied 
penalties found in early Christian writings. He sums up as follows: 
“There is a wonderful richness in forms of moral instruction and ex- 
pression. One may well derive from this, also, an inference as to the 
richness of the moral power which was bestowed on the primitive 
Christian communities in the Gospel.” 

This book ought soon to appear in an English dress. It is well 
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written, interesting, and full of a genuine religious feeling which should 
make it appeal widely to men of all sorts engaged in the Christian ministry 
of life. As its author well says, “every pastor ought, in order to esti- 
mate aright the conditions of the community entrusted to his care, have 
formed to himself a clear picture of the relations of the early Christian 
communities. Certainly these were no ideal communities. But just 
because they were not, they can be typical for us.” And this applies to 
the missionary even more than to the pastor of a church at home. 


VreRNON Barrier. 
MansrFieLp Oxrorb. 


The Psychological Elements of Religious Faith—By Charles Carroll 
Everett, D.D., LL.D., late Bussey Professor of Theology in Harvard 
University. Edited by Professor Hale-—The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1902. 


TxosE acquainted with Dr Everett’s numerous writings will welcome 
this posthumous addition to the series. It contains the first of his two 
courses of university lectures, and gives us his Philosophy of Religion ; 
the second and complementary course, which has not yet been published, 
being devoted to the special content of religious faith, As Dr Everett 
left no manuscript, and, indeed, seems never to have committed his 
lectures to writing, the only material available was the notes taken by 
students. The work of putting this material into shape was entrusted to 
Professor Hale of the Harvard Divinity School, and has been accomplished 
by him in a wholly satisfactory manner. Although the lectures neces- 
sarily appear in “a condensed and sketchy form,” they have by no means 
lost the qualities, either in style or matter, that made them so impressive 
to those who heard them. One feels throughout the stimulating touch 
of an earnest, open and acute mind; and here and there we come upon 
passages of great beauty, the chapter dealing with ‘the relation of religion 
to morality being particularly notable in this respect. 

The method followed by Dr Everett is to begin with the elements that 
are common to all forms of religion, and from this abstract conception to 
advance to those elements that give their character to the higher religions. 
Religion is defined in turn as feeling, as a feeling towards the supernatural, 
and, finally, as a feeling towards a supernatural manifesting itself in truth, 
goodness and beauty. ‘The first two definitions are inclusive ; the last is 
no longer inclusive, but typical or normative. 

Following Schleiermacher, Dr Everett finds the subjective basis of 
religion, not like Rationalism and Idealistic Philosophy in thought, nor 
like Kant in the will, but in feeling. Although in normal cases all three 
elements will be present, yet religion varies, not with variations in thought 
—clear theological ideas do not make a man religious—but with variations 
in feeling ; and that feeling is the essential as against will is proved by the 
fact that a man may be religious in situations where no action is possible, 
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as on a sick-bed. The primacy of feeling in religion is only a particular 
case of its primacy in life generally: what we do we do to gratify feeling 
of one kind or another. At this point Dr Everett discusses the relation 
in which feeling stands to the intellectual concept, and maintains the view 
that religious, as well as moral and esthetic, feeling is in advance of 
intellectual recognition. It is not, however, till the second half of the 
book that his theory of knowledge appears in its developed form. 

The second of the two elements which must be included in a general 
conception of religion is some reference to the supernatural, the term 
supernatural being used in its broadest and vaguest sense, as that which 
stands in antithesis to the world considered as a composite whole, and 
disturbs the usual relation of its parts. That there is this reference in the 
higher religions is evident—the feeling towards truth, goodness and beauty 
is not regarded as religious unless these ideas are connected with the super- 
natural—and even the savage conceives the object of his worship as 
influencing his life for good or evil without the medium of the physical 
organs through which such influence is ordinarily exercised. - 

Dr Everett's method of starting from an enumeration of common 
elements, apart from the fact that it leads him to a good deal of unneces- 
sary repetition, does not seem calculated to facilitate our understanding of 
religion, whether we wish to consider it from a philosophical or from a 
historical standpoint. The radical motive of religion is not to be reached 
by such a process of abstraction ; it can be reached only by an analysis of 
religion as it exists in its highest form, and only from the standpoint of 
the highest can we judge what there is in the lower forms of religion that 
is entitled to the name. And further, it is doubtful whether the super- 
natural, in any intelligible sense of the word, can be regarded as an element 
in, say, Fetichism. If there is anything common to Christianity and 
Fetichism, it is nothing more than a consciousness of external powers that 
are able to hurt or to help us. All religion has at least a practical 
character ; and it is another defect in Dr Everett’s definition that it fails 
to bring this out. And his method is equally objectionable if our object is 
to understand the historical development of religion. It leads him to 
speak of the lower religions as if what we had there was the bare “ form” 
of religion, or the form with no more than a “negative” content, and as 
if the evolution of religion consisted in filling this form with a positive 
content. The application of such categories tends rather to obscure than 
to elucidate the subject. 

We come now to those elements that are distinctive of the higher 
religions, and that would, in their perfect development and recognition, 
constitute the ideal religion. The history of religion is described as an 
attempt to fill the idea of the supernatural with an ever higher 
content. In the lower religions the supernatural is conceived in a merely 
negative way, as that which breaks in on and disturbs the relation in which 
the parts of the world aggregate stand to each other. It is the character- 
istic of the higher religions that they advance to the conception of the 
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supernatural as positive. This positive content is found In the three great 
ideas of truth, goodness and beauty. 

. How do we come by these ideas? Already in an earlier part of the 
book, Dr Everett brought considerations to show that religious knowledge 
is rooted not in thought but in feeling. The subject now receives fuller 
treatment. ‘The three ideas are not indeed the product of religious feeling, 
for they grow up independently of religion, and are only taken up by it ata 
late stage in its history. But they are based on feeling none the less. 
Take the idea of truth. Truth does not mean the mere phenomenal 
existence of any particular fact; it means that a fact is related to other 
facts in an all-embracing system. “If we knew the absolute truth, we 
should see the Universe as a great organic whole, the manifestation of a 
principle in and through which all things exist.” Now this idea of unity 
is not a product of experience or reflection, but the presupposition which 
makes experience possible. ‘“ As soon as we begin to think we asswme that 
there is a relation between each new element and our intellectual or 
experimental world.” The idea of unity is based on feeling in the sense 
that it springs from an “ instinct of belief” of which we can give no further 
account. The two remaining ideas are treated by Dr Everett as but 
different expressions of the first. Goodness and beauty are concrete mani- 
festations of the unity of the world-whole. Dr Everett reaches this 
position in the case of goodness by reducing all morality to altruism. 
“As the law of causality was found to be, not the mere sequence of events, 
but an inner connexion between cause and effect, revealing a unity which 
underlies all experience . . . . so the principle of obligation, the principle 
of the moral law, is found to rest in the love and sympathy which manifest 
the same great unity in society.” The sense of guilt is explained as the 
feeling of having separated oneself from others. 

But if the three ideas do not originally belong to religion, how does 
religion come to appropriate them? Dr Everett’s answer is neither clear 
nor satisfactory. He traces the development of religious feelings from 
those that are self-related, the worshipper seeking the help of the Deity 
merely for the attainment of his private ends, up to those that are God- 
related, when disinterested love enters, and worship is rendered as to one 
worthy of worship; and he adds that the higher feelings imply a new 
content in the Divinity. And still further, he subjects to analysis the 
higher religious feelings of trust, love and worship in order to show that 
unity, goodness and beauty must be assumed in their object. The point 
which Dr Everett fails to make clear is whether the impulse to interpret 
the supernatural in terms of the three ideas comes from these ideas them- 
selves, i.e. from our sense of the world as the manifestation of a single 
principle, or from such feelings as love, trust and worship. At one place 
he shows how the three ideas are fitted to give rise to the higher religious 
feelings; but then, on the other hand, he repeatedly makes the assertion 
that these ideas have already reached maturity before they are connected 
with religion, and that, when they do come to be connected, it is because 
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religious feeling has arrived at a point in its development when it demands 
the highest conception as essential. If the latter be taken as Dr Everett’s 
view, it is difficult to see how feeling could develop in any other way than 
by having a higher object presented to it. The higher feeling presupposes 
the higher object; not vice versa. It is not in fact possible from Dr 
Everett’s standpoint to reach a satisfactory theory of knowledge. Even 
were love and sympathy a sufficient basis for morality, which they are not, 
it is not possible to reduce these feelings to a mere sense of the unity of 
society. The moral idea cannot be expressed in terms of unity. Moral 
judgments are essentially judgments of value, expressing the worth which 
the moral good possesses for our feeling, willing self. And not less so are 
religious judgments. They express the worth of moral personality and 
its ends as against the natural impulses that are within, and the mechanical 
necessity that reigns without. Only on the ground of a judgment of 
value can the good be seated on the throne of the universe. Dr Everett 
is right in recognising with Schleiermacher the peculiarity of religious 
knowledge as based not on the theoretical reason, but on feeling. But it is 
not in the feeling or instinct of unity that such a basis can be found. The 
idea of unity provides no ground for judgments of value; each element 
will have its own place in the whole, but no element will possess a higher 
worth than another. 

Dr Everett’s conception of religion does not differ in any essential 
respect from that of Schleiermacher. When interpreted through the idea 
of truth, the supernatural becomes “ the non-composite unity in and through 
which the composite whole exists,” and the ideas of goodness and beauty 
are added as concrete manifestations of this unity. It follows that religion 
must be at bottom a sense of the oneness of the universe, and of our place 
in it as members of an infinite whole. Dr Everett indeed criticises 
Schleiermacher on the ground that of the three ideas that form the content 
of the supernatural he recognised only unity, thus depriving many of the 
religious feelings of their support, and narrowing down religion to the 
sense of absolute dependence. In adding goodness and beauty he claims 
that he is amending Schleiermacher’s conception. But this criticism rests 
on a misunderstanding. The feeling of absolute dependence does not, in 
Schleiermacher’s system, attach itself to being in general, but always 
appears in connexion with some specific content of our consciousness of the 
world. As much as Dr Everett, he recognises the good and the beautiful 
as expressions of the absolute spirit. 

Although Dr Everett emphatically rejects the Pantheistic view of the 
world, it is doubtful if the fundamental principles of his philosophy will 
support anything higher. The idea of personality, the idea of purpose, 
the Christian ideas of a kingdom of God and of an approach of God to 
men in history, receive no recognition, and can receive none from his stand- 
point. A supernatural that is “the non-composite unity in and through 
which the composite whole exists,” even if there be added to it the 
predicates of goodness and beauty, is not the supernatural of Christianity, 
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or, indeed, of any ethical religion. It is nothing else than the Absolute 
of speculative philosophy ; and it corresponds, not to the religious impulse 
and need, but to the demand of the theoretical reason for an ultimate 
unity. Religion too has its idea of unity, but that unity is moral, not 
metaphysical. Religion reaches unity, not by finding in the manifold of 
the world a common ground—no attempt in this direction has ever been 
successful or ever will be successful—but by bringing all the forces of the 
world under the control and direction of a Supreme Will and 

Although these lectures are less satisfactory on their philosophical ‘than 
on their literary side, we can cordially recognise that there is much in 
them that is stimulating and suggestive. It is no small matter that they 
call the attention of English readers to Schleiermacher’s epoch-making 
system, and that they lift up a banner against the intellectualism that 
dominates the bulk of current philosophy. It is to be hoped that their 
reception will be such as to justify the editor in publishing the supple- 


mentary course. W. Morean. 


Tarpo.ton, N.B. 


Untersuchungen iiber die Entstehung des vierten Evangeliums.—Von Julius 
Grill.—Theil 1. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1902. Pp. xii+408, M. 8. 


Tuts is a contribution of the very highest value to the solution of the 
Johannine problem. The author appears to be a new-comer in the field of 
New Testament criticism, but comes armed cap-a-pie with a sound biblico- 
theological method, applied with accurate and exhaustive scholarship. 

This is certainly the most serviceable method of approach, beginning, 
as it does, with a truly historical exegesis, and a tracing of the dominant 
ideas of the writer to their affinities in earlier literature. The cumulative 
force of such an argument on the question of authorship is very great when 
skilfully conducted; but apart from moot-points of criticism, no student 
who follows this careful and discriminating analysis of the thought of the 
Johannine writer can fail to gain fresh insight into the meaning of the 
book, and such, after all, is the prime consideration. 

As against Harnack, Grill finds the Logos idea, which the prologue 
emphasises, to be not alien to, or superimposed upon, the general Christ- 
ology of the gospel, but to furnish its real key-note. Baldensperger’s theory 
of an anti-hemerobaptist tendenz also receives but slight consideration. On 
the contrary, Grill finds Gnostic, or more strictly Docetic, ideas to be the 
background of false teaching, against which the author’s development of 
Pauline Christology on the lines of Philo may best be understood. Moreover, 
the work is thoroughly a unit. Recent attempts to distinguish more than 
one hand at work in the gospel are justly regarded as premature until the 
standpoint of the work as a whole is appreciated. Scholars will welcome 
the advent of this new and great reinforcement in an arduous field. 


B. W. Bacon. 
Yate University, New Haven. 
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RECENT DANTE LITERATURE. 


I. Dante and the Divine Comedy.—By W. J. Payling Wright.— 
Lane, 3s. 6d. nett. 


Any record of the direct impression produced by the study of Dante on 
an intelligent reader must have interest to those who know Dante, and 
may have value to those who wish to know him. Judged from this point 
of view, the first seven sections of Mr Payling Wright’s book might well 
take their place among the slighter introductions to Dante. In this, 
as in other works on Dante, there are inaccuracies. They range from 
such a trifle as the statement that Dante only once smiles, and then in 
scorn (Par. xxii. 185),—whereas few readers, one would have thought, could 
fail to remember with delight how the sight of Bellaqua “moved his lips 
a little unto laughter” (Purg. iv. 122)—to the really amazing assertion 
(p. 25) that, with the unlikely exception of the De Monarchia, the Vita 
Nuova is all that Dante gave to the world during the first thirty-five or 
forty years of his life. What, then, of that superb series of Odes, almost all 
of which fall within this period, and which would alone suffice, had Dante 
never written a line of the Vita Nuova or the Comedy, to make him by 
far the greatest poet of an age rich in poetry ? 

For the rest, Mr Wright’s matter (barring the notes, the subjects 
of which seem to be taken at random) is well selected and clearly 
presented. He generally shows direct contact with the original, and a 
wise selection of guides. His style is restrained and vigorous, and there 
are several points (such as the interval between Dante’s 9th and 18th 
year in the Vita Nuova, and the relation, or rather absence of relation, 
between the formation of the Mount of Purgatory and the formation of 
Hell) as to which almost the whole “guilty world” of Dante expositors 
“‘wrenches its head awry,” on which Mr Wright has “kept the straight 
path.” But, alas! “all this availeth him nothing,” for it is the eighth and 
last section, dealing with the “motif” of the Comedy, which Mr Wright 
himself would doubtless regard as the only real justification for the 
publication of his volume; and of this we are reluctantly compelled to 
say that it not only completely fails to establish a case, but that the 
argument includes statements so demonstrably false as to be barely 
excusable, and so baseless as hardly to escape the charge of flippancy. 

Briefly, Mr Wright argues that the wolf of Inferno I. represents 
Death; that Dante at one period of his life, having probably lost faith in 
the immortality of the soul, was overwhelmed by the physical horror of 
death; and that the motif of the Comedy is to be found in the history 
of his overcoming this terror and regaining his faith. 

By way of making it probable that Dante had at one time lost, 
at any rate, all vivid realisation of a future life, Mr Wright declares— 

“It is a noteworthy fact that in the sorrow portrayed in the Vita 
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Nuova he draws no consolation from religion. Beatrice, it is true, is in 
high heaven, but Dante’s bereavement seems irreparable. She becomes a 
memory, and at last an inspiration, but re-union with her is not the aim 
of his striving. There is no sure and certain hope founded on faith in 
the resurrection. Had Dante during those dark years no clear vision of 
a future life ?” 

Where does Mr Wright find recorded, or how does he divine, this 
“noteworthy fact”? ‘The obvious sources of information as to the state of 
Dante’s belief at this period are the Vita Nuova itself and the Convivio. 
Now, at the end of the Vita Nuova, having dedicated his life to the task 
of writing of Beatrice “what ne’er was writ of woman,” Dante goes on, 
“and then may it please him who is the Lord of all courtesy that my 
soul may have leave to go to behold the glory of its lady, to wit, of that 
blessed Beatrice who gazes in glory upon the face of Him who is blessed 
throughout all ages.” Again, in the ninth chapter of the second book 
of the Convivio, after a passionate denunciation of the stupidity of all 
such as deny the future life, Dante concludes— 

“ And I so believe, so affirm, and so am certain, that I shall pass to 
another better life after this, where this lady liveth in glory.” 

And towards the end of the fourth book (cap. 27), in speaking of 
the contemplations of the closing period of life, he says that the soul, 
“having already surrendered itself to God, and withdrawn itself from the 
business and thoughts of this world, seems to look upon those whom it 
believes to be with God”; and he goes on, in illustration of this, to quote 
Cato’s words in Cicero’s De Senectute, wherein he says to his younger 
companions, “I uplift myself in the utmost yearning to see your fathers 
whom I love, and not only them, but those of whom I have heard speak.” 

In the face of these passages, Mr Wright’s assertions and suggestions 
furnish a curious example of the lengths to which a preconceived theory 
will carry a man in overlooking the most obvious and pertinent facts. 

Nor is Mr Wright’s case much better when he attempts to revive the 
vanishing belief in Dante’s general alienation from Christian ways of 
thought at this period of his life. There, indeed, he can plead a certain 
excuse, for, where so great an authority as Witte gives a wrong lead, one must 
not be too hard on Mr Wright or any other beginner who follows him. It 
remains the fact, however, that no authority can give real weight to an 
argument which is based on a palpable error ; and it is now high time for 
that unhappy assertion to be dropped, that Dante was once in doubt 
“whether the original matter of the elements had been created by God.” 
The passage on which the assertion is based is contained in the first chapter 
of the fourth book of the Convivio, where Dante explains that he was baulked 
in his philosophical studies, “especially in those places wherein I considered 
and searched whether the first matter of the elements was understood by 
God.” By mistranslation of the phrase “da dio intesa,” this passage has 
been made to give evidence that Dante regarded as open, matters which 
the Church had decided, and that he hovered between the doctrine of 
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Averroes and the Catholic truth. This rests on a double error. First, 
the word “intesa” cannot, by any stretch, be made to mean “ created.” 
In scholastic terminology the form is the intelligible principle, and the 
material is the individuating principle of a thing. Now “first matter” is 
formless, and therefore without the intelligible principle. In what sense, if 
any, can God himself be said to understand that which lacks the very 
principle of intelligibility? The question, it will be seen, depends on the 
use of terms, and has nothing to do with the creation of first matter, or 
with any point of faith. And secondly, the form of words “I was considering 
whether,” does not imply any doubt. The heading of the chapter in 
proof of the existence of God, for instance, in St Thomas’s Summa, is 
“ Whether God exists.” Wher he wrote that chapter, therefore, Thomas 
was considering and searching “whether God exists,” but he was not in 
doubt as to the answer. A “question” in common scholastic usage means 
a “subject” merely, or sometimes an argument. I take it to be, the usage 
that has survived in our Parliamentary “The question is,” where the 
* question” may be a direction or an assertion. 

In matters capable of less rigid demonstration, we should surely 
hesitate to follow a guide who thus ignores or distorts the clear facts; and 
therefore we need have no hesitation in dismissing Mr Payling Wright’s 
attempt to disturb the well-established interpretation of the wolf in the first 
Canto of the Inferno. Dante’s contemporaries, one and all, understood it to 
represent Avarice. Boethius expressly speaks of the wolf as the type of the 
avaricious, and the lion as the type of the proud man ; and more important 
than all, Dante himself in the Purgatory apostrophises avarice as the 
“ancient wolf,” and dwells, in this connection, upon the very attribute 
of insatiability upon which Mr Payling Wright insists in favour of his 
novel interpretation. Nor is there the slightest evidence in Dante’s works 
that the abject terror of death, which Mr Wright supposes, ever possessed 
him. The language of the great ode “Doglia mi reca” (which falls 
within Mr Wright’s reign of terror) is perfectly characteristic. Virtue, we 
are told, “joyfully performs its august service ; preserves, adorns, increases 
what it finds [in the human soul], and is so counter to death as to take no 
heed of it,” morte repugna si che lei non cura. 


II. Dante Studies and Researches.—By Paget Toynbee.— 
Methuen. 


Tue essays and notes collected in this volume were written at different 
periods, and their main results have already been incorporated in the Dante 
Dictionary published in 1898, which has earned the gratitude of all students 
of Dante. Mr Toynbee did well, however, to reproduce the more important 
articles at greater length than was compatible with the form of the 
Dictionary. 
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The article on Uguccione of Pisa, for instance, which occupies about 
two columns in the Dictionary, covers 18 pages in the volume of essays, and 


-every word of it is interesting and valuable. Similar remarks would apply 


to the particularly important article on Dante’s obligations to Alfraganus. 
For the substantive part of this article we cannot be too grateful, but the 
bibliography is incorrect and disappointing. It is incorrect, for the twelfth 
century translation of Alfraganus by Johannes Hispalensis (Avendeath) is 
misdated by a hundred years. Mr Toynbee cites Jourdain’s authority, 
but this is because he has mistaken a misprint in that scholar’s Recherches 
(p. 115) for a deliberate correction; and this he could hardly have done 


_if he had read Jourdain’s remarks, still less if he had made any independent 


enquiries. And it is disappointing, because it does not in any way follow 
up the clue furnished by Jourdain and insisted on by Schiaparelli (in Lubin’s 
Dante e Gli Astronomi Italiani), which gives us prima facie evidence that the 
version of Alfraganus used by Dante was that of Gerard of Cremona, who 
died in 1187, not that of Johannes Hispalensis. But where so much ground 
is covered, inaccuracies are almost inevitable, and where so much is given, it 
seems ungrateful to complain of omissions. Whatever qualifications we are 
disposed to make, it remains true that the volume establishes not a few 
facts by which, if future editors do their duty, the understanding of Dante 
will be permanently advanced. 


Ill. The Troubadours of Dante.—By H. G. Chaytor, M.A.— 
Clarendon Press. 


It was a happy inspiration to edit, in the original Provencal, a selection of the 
poems of the Troubadours mentioned by Dante, and Mr Chaytor has carried 
out the idea most admirably. Students who have already made some 
little progress in the study of Provengal will be inclined to say that this 
book has achieved perfection in the introduction, the notes, the grammar, 
the glossary, and above all, perhaps, the phonetics. The selection of poems, 
too, is all that could be desired. We have only one word of qualification. 
Mr Chaytor evidently thinks that his book is suited to the beginner ; to 
make it so, he should have added a complete translation of the poems. It 
is true that he has given much help, but in such difficult productions as those 
of the Troubadours the beginner should be told everything. It is no use 
trying to divine the points at which he will find a difficulty ; to him there 
are nothing but difficulties. 

The book, unpretentious as it is, richly deserves to be accepted as a 
standard work ; and we would respectfully suggest to its author that when 
it reaches a second edition, room should be found for a translation, and some 
indication should be given of the easier texts, which the beginner should be 
recommended to attack first. 
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IV. The Teachings of Dante.—By Charles Allen Dinsmore.— 
Constable, 5s. nett. 


Mr Drysmore’s book is an avowed attempt to determine the positive 
religious value of the Divine Comedy, and its relation to the best religious 
life of our own day. Granted that Horace Bushnell is the representative of 
the latter, and that standards in such matters are absolute, Mr Dinsmore 
has done his work well. He will certainly have many grateful readers. But 
from the point of view of impartial students of religion, his analysis cannot 
be regarded as successful. Dante’s theism is of the type which receives its 
classical expression in the Confessions of Augustine. The sense of awe 
and of mystery is never lost in familiarity. The soul of the devout reader 
may be appalled by the austerity of what looks like Pantheism, but will not 
be repelled by Anthropomorphism. Nowhere is there a more fervent sense 
of Deity than in the Comedy, but no one would say of Dante, as was said of 
Moses, and as their admirers would say of many Christian saints, that God 
spake with him “ face to face, as a man speaketh with his friend.” Now this 
characteristic of Dante’s theism, which some may find cold, and others 
sublime, from which some may seek refuge in the intimacies of naiver 
devotions, and to which others may flee for refuge from them, Mr Dinsmore 
(with what we cannot but regard as a complete misnomer) describes as the 
“absence of Christ” from the Comedy. 'The phrase needs some unriddling. 
We gather that what it really means is the absence of a certain “sweet 
sense of personal communion,” or, as we should prefer to put it, a sense of 
personal intimacy with the Divine, however named. Now to call the absence 
of this note the “absence of Christ,” in speaking of a poem which is full of 
Christ as the second person of the Trinity, seems to betray a curious con- 
fusion. It seems to imply, in the first place, that the worshipper should 
distinguish between Christ and God, and therefore should not really be a 
Trinitarian ; and in the second place, that the special characteristic which 
Mr Dinsmore misses in Dante’s religion is only to be found in connection 
with some form of Christolatry. Neither of these curious implications 
throws any but indirect light upon Dante, but both of them throw consider- 
able light upon modern Evangelicism. Again, Mr Dinsmore thinks that 
Dante attempted to fill the supposed void by the companionship of Beatrice. 
Surely this is gratuitous. We have not to look far in order to find the 
being who takes in Dante’s scheme the place that Jesus takes in the 
scheme of modern liberal Evangelicism. According to Dante, the man who 
seeks grace, and hath not recourse to Mary, is striving to fly without wings. 
It is she who so ennobled human nature that the Creator did not disdain to 
become His own creature. It is she who, in her tender compassion, 
anticipates our very prayers, whose name upon the dying sinner’s lips is the 
passport to heaven, whose example on earth should be our constant guide, 
and whose intercession in heaven is our constant stay. Whatever witness 
the “Christian consciousness” of the modern evangelical bears to the 
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historical identity of Jesus of Nazareth with the spiritual Christ, that 
evidence the Christian consciousness of the mediseval Catholic bore to the 
identity of Mary, once the exemplar of all virtues upon earth, with Mary, 
now the “meridian torch of love” in heaven. Dante and the modern 
Evangelical are alike in believing in a being “beloved and venerated by 
God,” yet condescending to converse in equal terms with the weakness of 
man ; they are unlike in the name they assign to this being, and unlike in 
this also, that Dante formally as well as practically distinguishes between 
this being and God, whereas the modern Evangelical identifies them in his 
theology, but distinguishing them in his devotions. 


V. Dante and the Animal Kingdom.—By Dr Holbrook. 
London: Macmillan, 1902. 


WE have seldom seen a more forcible illustration of the value of the 

“Ne sutor ultra crepidam” than is furnished by Dr Holbrook’s book. He 
has made a contribution of real and permanent value to a corner of Dante 
study which had been curiously neglected. Even Witte, whose researches 
on almost every field of Dante lore were striking and original, lost every 
note of distinction, and became little better than commonplace when he 
spoke of the animal world in Dante’s writings. Yet the field is ample and 
tempting. Dr Holbrook has shown what ample illustrations of Dante can 
be drawn from the medizval natural histories, and has discriminated admir- 
ably between his direct observations and the imaginative or traditional traits 
that alternate with them. Dr Holbrook’s contempt for the Middle Ages, 
however, is as great as his ignorance of them; and whenever he steps beyond 
the narrowest limits of his field as a specialist, he is untrustworthy. An 
instance of his careless and confident generalisation may be found in the 
statement, “ Nevertheless, the ancient Hebrews have not manifested in 
their surviving literature any heartfelt affection for sheep or any other 
animal” (p. 179). This in the face of such a passage—to name one only— 
as Hosea’s comparison of Jahweh’s love to that of the husbandman removing 
the yoke from the jaws of the wearied ox, and spreading its fodder before 
it, as a parallel to the love of a husband for his wife or of a parent for his 
child ! 

As specimens of the numerous minor inaccuracies, we may note that, on 
page 73, Vergil is said to have fastened hold of one of the shaggy wings of 
Satan. This, of course, is an error. And in the beautiful description of 
the lark’s flight and ascent, quoted from Bernard (p. 267), the character- 
istic touch of the lark’s losing consciousness in its rapture “que s’oblida” 
is dropped from the translation. 
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VI. Dante and his Time.—By Dr Karl Federn. 
London: William Heinemann, 1902. 


Dr Fepern’s work requires no elaborate notice; it aims at providing 
the student of Dante with the historical propedeutic which so many 
readers have desired; but the author has neither the accurate know- 
ledge nor the fine insight which are required for the task, and he cannot 
be regarded as having performed it with even approximate adequacy. 
His treatment of Dante’s own work has considerable vigour, and has 
the merit of covering the whole area, not confining itself to the Comedy, 
but it has not sufficient merit to compensate for its numerous inaccuracies 
and the unwarrantable liberties which the author takes with the texts 
which he professes to quote. What, for instance, are we to think of “I 
opened them not—it was virtuous to cheat such a beast” (p. 283), as a 
translation of 


“ed io non gliele apersi, 
E cortesia fu in lui esser villano ” 
(Inferno, canto xxxiii, line 149.) 


P. H. WicksTeep, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF RECENT BOOKS AND ARTICLES. 


OUTLINE OF CLASSIFICATION. 


Prefatory Note,—The following classification consists of the sections relating to Religion, 
ans Philosophy, in the Alphabetical Classification, printed here in an abbreviated 
form, e Scheme is based upon Dewey’s Decimal Classification, and was prepared for the 
Library of the Liverpool Diocesan Church House, In the quarterly lists of books and 
articles only those classes represented by several titles will usually be mentioned in the 
headings. But the marginal number or letter forming the class-mark will in any case direct 
attention to a fresh division of the subject-matter. The Outline, taken in connection with the 
Subject Index following, will not only serve to direct readers to the subjects that interest them 
in the present and future lists, but may be of use to owners of libraries in arranging and 
cataloguing their books, and to students in classifying their own notes and memoranda, so as 
to bring together all material relating to the same subject. 

It is hoped that it may be found practicable to issue, at intervals of three or five years, a 
Bibliography in volume form, containing the titles in the quarterly lists, collected and minutely 
classified under their proper heads, with copious cross-references and an author index, 
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— Doctrine of man D30 
— Biblical Ba, Bla, 
5 


— Church Ca 
lyptic writings B8 
Apocrypha Jewish and Christ- 
ian B9 
Apologetics D90 
Apostles, Acts of B7A 
— Creed D81u 
— Teaching of the Twelve IA 
Apostolic Fathers IA 
— age, history of B7h 
— succession C21°1 
Architecture, Eccles. V 23, 26 
(or C 40) 
Art, Christian V 1 (or C 40) 
Articles, Thirty-nine D83 
Ascension, Doctrine of D28 
— historically treated B6R 
Assyria, History Blh (or HA) 
Athanasian Creed D81w 
Atheism, Natural religion All 
Atonement D26 
Authority 7, ep. Rule 
of Faith 


Babylonia, History Blh (or 
HA) 


Baptism C51 

Baptists 16 

Bible B (cp. Outline above) 

— Archeology Ba 

— Authority of D71 

— Biography Bb 

— Canon Bs 

— Commentaries Bz 

— Concordances Be 

— Devotional, homiletic works 
Bf 


— Dictionaries Bd 

— Geography Bq 

— Hermeneutics Bg 
— Higher criticism By 
— History Bh 

— Inspiration Bi 

— Introductions by 

— Linguistic works Bk 
— Prophecy Bp 

— Religion, Br 
— Versions, B 


‘Biblical, Bb, B1b, 


G 

— English G2 
Brahmanism M4 
Buddhism M5 


Casuistry E6x 
Catechetics El 


HIBBERT JOURNAL 


SUBJECT INDEX. 


Christ, Ascension B6R, D28 
— Atonement D26 

— Divinity D12 

— Doctrine D20-29 

— Humanity, Kenoticism D23 
— Incarnation D22 

— Life Béb, B6I 

— Messiahship Bip, B6N 

— Miracles B6M 

— Parables B6P 

— Passion B6Q 

— Resurrection B6R 

— Second Coming D29 

— Teaching Bér 

— Words 

Christian Doctrine 

— Ethics E6 

— Science, Occultism M12 
Christianity A8 

— as absolute religion A9 
Church, General works C 

— and laity C26 

— Antiquities, archeology Ca 
— and barbarism C12 

— and civilisation C16 

— Courts C28 

— Establishments C18 

— Festivals C36 

— History H 

—-and intellectual progress 


C15 
— Influence of C10°* 
— Law C27 
— Ministry C21 
— Nature of Cl 
— and paganism C11 
— Polity C20 
social questions C14, 
p. E20°° 
— Unity of C2 
Collected works of Divines 
divided by churches I-19 
Confession C56 
Confirmation C52 
Councils, Church C25 
Creation 
13 Cosmo 
D80 
Criticism, Higher By 
— Textual 1 Bx 


Death, D60 

Decalogue E6u 

Deism All 

Demonology, Magic M9 
Denominations, Minor 19 
Divines, Works of I-19 
Divinity of Christ D12 
Doctrine Anglican D3 

— Christian Dh-D90 

— Continental Protestant D4 
— History of Dh 

— Patristic D1 

— Presbyterian D5 

— Western Church (R.C.) D2 
Eastern Churches, Hist. of Hv 
— Liturgies C41 


Ecclesiastical History H 
Economics E20°* 
Education, E27 
— Psychology of P48 
Eeypt, Ancient history Blh 
tion D43 
England, Biog. G2c-G2V 
England, Ch. of, 13 
Episcopacy C21: 1 
Eschatology D60-69 
Ethics, General E10 


— Amusements E50 

— Christian E6 

— Family E30 

— International, Peace and 
war E28° 


— Social, the State E20°° 
— Vices E98 

Eucharist, General C53 
Evil Al6 


Faith as Assent D78 

— as Saving D46 

— rule of D70 

Fasts C37 

Fathers, Collected works of 
the IA-IF 

Festivals C36 

Forgiveness, Doctrine D48 

Future punishment D67 

— State D65 


God, Unity, Trinity D10°° 
Grace, 40° 


Heaven D66 

Hell D67 

Heresies and schisms Hy 

History H 

(See outline for subdivision by 
countries and periods) 

Holy Communion C53 

Holy Spirit D13 

Homiletics F1 

Hymnology E5 


Immortality, general D65 
— Conditional D69 
Incarnation D22 
Infallibility of Pope C21°2 
Intermediate State D62 
Islam M8 


.| Judaism M7 


Judgment D64 
Justification D48 


Laity C26 

Law, Ethics of E24 

— Church C27 

Lent C37 

Liturgies, Gen. works 


Man D380, cp. P13 Cosmology 
Marriage C55 

Messiahship B6N 

Methodists 17 


New 
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Ministry of Church C21, cp. 
ers C54, work F 
Miracles D17 

— of Christ B6M 
Miscellany, Religious E4 
Missions, Foreign C60 

— Home C70 
Mohammedanism M8 
Monasticism H1 

Music, Sacred V83 (or C40) 
Mysticism E7 

Mythology M 


Natural Religion A10 

New Testament B5 

(Subdivided as B: eg. New 
Test. Hist. B5h) 


Old B1 (subdivided 


as B) 
Orders, Anglican C21°3 
Ordination C54 


Pantheism A12 
Parables of Christ B6P 
Parish work, F-F9 
Passion of Christ B6Q 
Pastoral Theology F 
Pauperism E23 
Penance C56 
Persecutions Hx 
Philosophy, P* 

— of Religion A2 

— Analogy P69 

— Association P53°3 
— Attention P53°1 

— Causation P25 

-— Cosmology P13 

~— Critical Philosophy P42 
— Empiricism P44 

— Epistemology P21 
— Feeling P57 

— Idealism P41 

— Induction P61 

— Infinite P28 

— Intuitionalism P43 
— Logic P60 

— Materialism P46 

— Mental Physiology P30 
— Metaphysics 10°° 


A RELIGION 


Brunetiere (F.) La Religion comme socio- | 9 
logie 25p. R. des Deux M., Feb. 15. 
Coe (G. A.) The Religion of ‘a ~~ 


Mind 442p. 5/n. 


Fiat Lux : Outspoken Essays in Theology 
6, 


and Criticism 302p. 


344p.  6/. 


Ria (H.) A Dawning Faith, or The 
World as a Spiritual Organism 229p. 
Williams & 


5/. 
Vout. L—No. 3. 


1 Nature, 
3 L’sychol., 18 Christianity, 10 Nat. 
Relig., 15 Relig. and Science. 


Sonnenschein, {| 8 
MacCulloch (J, A.) Comparative The- 


Monism P47 

— Onto 

Pay 

— Personality P42 

— Philosophers, ancient P80°° 
(by countries) 


— Positivism P46 

— Psychical Research P33 
— Psychology P40 

— Realism P49°2 

— Sensationalism P45 

— Teleology P27 

— Time P15 

— Volition P59 

Poetical books of Bible B3 
Poetry, Religious E5w 
Political Ethics E21 
Prayer, Family E9 

— the Lord’s B6L 

— Natural Religion A17 
— Private E8 

Prayer-book, Anglican C43 
Preaching F1 
Predestination, Election D43 
Presbyterian Church I5 
Protestants, Continental 14 
Providence Al4 
Punishment, Future D67, D68 


Quakers 19 
Quietism E7 


Redemption D42 

Regeneration, General D47 

— Baptismal C51x 

Religion, — Theology 

Br, Blr, B 

— Christian *Doctrine D 

—- Intellectual aspects of A4 

— Morality and A5 

— Natural A10 

— Nature of Al 

— Philosophy of A2 

— Ritual and A6 

— and science A15 

Religions, M 

Religious Orders H1 

Repentance, Confession C56 
trine D45 


2 Philos., | 1 


[See 


Methuen, 


Norgate. 


Howerth (Ira W.) 
Int. J, Eth., 
sultant Definition : me Religion is the 
elaine desire to be in right relations to the 
power manifesting itself in the universe."’] 


Poehlmann (H.) Rudolf Enckens The- 
ologiemit ihrem philosophischen Grund- 
lagen dargestellt Reuther & Reichard. 

3 Everett (C. C.) Psychological Elements 

of Faith 


Jowett 
Theological Writings ed. Lewis Camp- 
bell 2/6 n. Murray. 

of (C. C. J.) Review of Fairbairn’s 

the Christian Religion 
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Resurrection, General D63 

— Christ’s, doctrine D27 

— — historically treated B6R 

Retreats C95 

Revelation and Inspiration Bi 

Ritual, Local varieties of C43q 

— Parties in Church 13 w- y 

Roman Cath. Church I2 

— History of Hw 

Infallibility C21 2 

— Liturgies of C42 

Sacraments C50 

Sacrifice, The Atonement D26 

— 0.T. Blo 

Salvation D40 

Sanctification D49 

Apologetics against 
90 


— Natural religion A10 
Science and Religion A15 
Sermons, F2 

Sin, general D33 

— Natural religion A16 

— Original D32 

of E20°;, 


State Church C18 
State Ethics E20 
Sunday observance C31 
— Schools C80 


Temperance E80 

Temptation D33 

Teutonic and northern myth- 
ology M3 - 

Theism A10 

Theology, Biblical Br &c. 
Doctrinal 

Trinity D10 


Unction C57 
Unitarianism I8 
Unity of Church C2 
Universalism D68 


War, Ethics of E24 

Western Church, Hist. of Hw 
cp. Roman Catholic 

Worship C40 


nag is Religion ? 


Macmillan, 


Select Passages from his 


Stud., Jan. 
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Pagan of Apostolic 5/ 
(N. S.) Faith in Nature 


Flint (R.) Agnosticism: Croall Lectures 
for 1887-88 618p. 18/n. Blackwood. 
Maher (M. S. J.) Mr Mallock’s Audit of 
Science and Religion Fort. R., Feb. 
Wallace (A. R.) Man’s Position in the 
Universe 7p. Fort, R., Mar. 

Wilson (J. M.) Influence of Scientific 
Training on the Reception of Religious 
Truth 17p. Cont. R., Mar. 


BIBLE Gen. Works 1 Old Test. 
5 New Test. 9 Apocrypha 


Davidson (A. B.) Biblical and Literary 
Essays 3832p. Hodder. 
Carleton (J. G.) The Part of Rheims in 
the making of the English Bible demy 
8vo, 259p. 9/6 n. Frowde. 
Findlay (G. G.) The Interpretation of 
Holy Scripture, Ancient and Modern 
23p. Lond. Q. R., Jan. 
(J. Notes from the Papyri 
e 
if nical chiefly from the Tebtunis 


Papyri. 

Smith (G. A.) Studies in the History and 
Topography of Jerusalem. A general 
view of the City 2lp. The Name 
Jerus. and Names 1383p. (The 
etymology and history of the name.) 
The Waters of Jerus. 2lp. Expositor, 
Jan., Feb., Mar, 

Wilson (Sir C. W.) Excavation of a 
Levitical City—Gezer 12p. Monthly 
R., Mar. 

Cheyne (7. K.) Critica Biblica Pt. L 
Isaiah and Jeremiah swd. 2/6n. Black. 

Kent (C. F.) Messages of Israel’s Law- 
givers: Laws of the Old Test. codified, 
arranged in order of growth, and freely 
rendered in paraphrase 420p. 3/6 
(Messages of the Bible. ) J. Clarke. 
Matheson (G.) Representative Men of 
the Bible 3878p. 6/. Hodder & S, 

A, = Present Position of 
the Study of the Se t 19 
Amer. J. Th. , Jan. engined 

Swete (H. B.) "Intr. to Greek Old Test. 
App. Letter of Aristeas 2nd ed. vos n. 

ay. 

Sayce (A. H.) The Reli (Git of Ancient 
Egyptand Babylonia (Gifford Lectures) 


T. & T. Clark. 
[Review follows.] 

Budge (E. A. Willis) and L. W. King 
(Ed.) Annals of the Kings of Assyria, 
The cuneiform texts, with translations, 
transliterations, etc., from the original 
documents in British Museum, vol, 1 
14 plates 20/. Longmans, 

Conder (C.R.) The First Bible 252 

5/. 

Goodspeed (G. §.) History of the Baby- 

on and Assyrians 


6/. 


THE HIBBERT 


10 ae (J.) Religion of Plutarch: a 


JOURNAL 


murabi : Fresh Material for Com 

with the Mosaic Code 12 p. J. Th. 

Stud., Jan. 
Lagrange J.) Le Code de Ham- 

mourabi ue, Jan, 
Macridy-Bey ’Echmoun & 

Sidon 18p, (With Plates of Objects 


discovered in the Excavations.) 
R. Biblique, Jan. 

Pinches (7. G.) The Old Test. in the 
Light of the Hist. Records and Legends 
of Assyria and Babylonia “oe 7/6. 


Ley (Prof. J.) Die metrische akin. 
heit des zweiten Teils des Jesaya 47p 
Th. Stud. u. Krit. 1903 b. 

Charles (R. H.) Rise and Development 
in Israel of the Belief in a Future Life 
Exp., Jan. 

ermon before the Univ. of Dublin.) 

Midrash Hag-Gadol: a Rabb. Pe: 
to Pent. from Yemen MSS. 

S. Schechter Genesis 4to, 468p. ee 


30/ n. Clay, 

Blake (B.) Joseph and Moses, in Light 
of Oldest Writings 290p. 4/. 

T. & T, Clark. 

Carpenter (J. E.) of the 
Hexateuch. Ap on Laws and 
by — 554p. 

18/ n. Longmans. 

Driver (s. R.) Translations from the 
Prophets Jer. iv. 3—vi. 30; vii. 1—ix. 
22; ix. 23—13, Jan., Feb., Mar. 

Thackeray (A. St J. ) The Greek Trans- 
of Jeremiah 2lp. J. Th. Stud., 
an 

Cone (O.) Rich and Poor in the New 
Testament 254p. 6/. Black. 

Gwilliam (4. ) Stud. Bibl. et Eccl., 
vol. 5, Pt. Place of the Peshitto 
version in the App. Crit. of the Greek 
New Test. 2/6. Frowde. 

New Testament, Tr. from Syriac. 
Intr. and Notes by J. Cooper and 
A.J. Maclean demy 8vo, =o 9/. 

T. & T. Clark. 

“= Testament Criticism 38p. Q. R., 
an, 

Pallas (Alex.) HNEA AIA@HKH. Kara 
To Batixavo Xepoypago. 257p. L’pool 
Booksellers Co. 

(This modern Greek version of the Is 


contains the version of St Matthew which 
caused the disturbances in Athens.] 


Richards (F. 7. ) The Eve of Christianity 
100p. 2/6 n. Richards. 
Sanday (W.), &c. Criticism of the New 
Test, : St Marg. Lectures, 240p. 


6/ n. 

Batiffol (Mgr.) L’Eglise 
Canon du Nouveau Testament 17p. 
R. Biblique, Jan. 

Encyclopedia Biblica and the Gos 1 
A. N. 4p. [reply byl] 
Abbott 16p. Cont. R., Jan., F 

Jannaris (A.) An ill-used in 
Ignatius(ad Philad. 8.2) Class. R., Feb. 


5x "i (B.) Die Perikope der Ehebrecherin 


Z. f. wissensch, Theol., Jan. 
= Textual Discussion of the Passage.) 
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Dallas ase. A.) Gospel Record interpreted 
by Human Experience 5/ n. 
Longmans, 
Hilgenfeld (A.) Der mysteriése Marcus 
und der reactionare Jacobus 40p. Z. 
n 
athitude of of J ile Christians | 
Ramsay (W. M.) The Education of 
Christ 139p. 2/6. Hodder. 
Walker(W.L.) Cross and the Kingdom. 
As viewed by Christ and in Light of 
Evolution demy 8vo, 
T. & T. Clark. 


King (J. M.) Theology of Christ’s Teach- 

ing Intr. by Jas, Orr 508p. 10/6 n. 

Hodder. 

Swete (H. B.) The Teaching of Christ 
23p. Exp., Feb. 


6G Jannaris (A. N.) The Fourth Gospel and 


R., 
2 Christian Unity 
2/6 n. S 


— the Apostle 15p. Monthly R., 
an 
Lock (W.) A Partition a‘ of St 
— Gospel 18p. J. Th. Stud., 
an. 
[A criticism of Wendt.) 

Stewart (G. W.) Wendt on the Fourth 
Gospel. Exp., Jan., Feb. 16p., 12p. 
White ( (MW. J. D.) The Virgin Birth 

10p. Exp., March. 


Zimmermann (H.) Evangelium des 


Lukas Kap. 1 u. 2 44p. Th. Stud. 
u, Kritik., 1903 b. 

{An attempt find middle way between 
Hilgenfeld and 


The of the J of the Apostles 


18p. Ch 

Diirselen (P.) Die Toten 
1 Kor, xv. 2918p. u. 
Kritik., 1903 b. 

Albani (i. ) Die Bildersprache der Pas- 
toralbriefe 19p. Z. f. wiss. Th., Jan. 

{Notes on the chief words used ’ meta- 
(7. Les Symboles de 1’Apoca- 
mes 0 
ol R. Biblique, Jan. 
origin is claimed.] 

Charles (R. H.) Book of a Tr. 
from the Editor’s Ethiopic Text, and 
Ed. with Intr., Notes and Indices. 
demy 8vo 3868p. 15/n. Black. 

Lewis (Agnee Smith). Apocrypha: the 
Protevangelium Jacobi and situs 
Marie. With Texts from 
Pesh., and a 
With App. of Palestinian Syr. ee 
Studia No. xi. cr. 4to. 
15/ n. Clay. 


CHURCH 2 Unity, 21°: Ministry, 
&c., 40 °° Worship, Liturgies, 53 °° 
Eucharist, &c. 


Cabrol (F.) Dictionnaire d’Archéologie 
Chattienne et de Liturgie. Fascicule 1. 
Accusations contre les Chrétiens. 

Lelouzey et Ané. 

Clemenceau (G.) The French Republic 

and Fg Religious Orders 13p, Nat. 


tock. 


2 


Turberville (A. C.) Steps towards 
Christian Unity 208p. 5/. Stock. 
[By a Liberal Nonconformist.] 

— Christian (Oxf. 
) 3830p. 5, fe 
Lindsay (T. M.) Church val the 
=? the Early Centuries. Cun- 
ingham Lect. 420p. 10/6. Hodder. 

view follows.) 
Paterson (W. ) Church of the New Test. : 
Defence of Presbyterianism 256p. 3/6. 
enson, 


.: intr. on Religious Music among 
gi and ancient peoples 436p. 
10/6 n. Smith & 
Duchesne (Z.) Christian Worship: its 
Origin and Evolution, the Latin Litur, 
agne Tr. fr. 3rd 
by L. M. M‘Clure 
Pratt (W. 8S.) Musical Ministries in the 
Church 182p, 3/n. Oliphant. 
Conybeare (F. CC.) The Survival of 
Animal Sacrifices inside the Christian 
Church ra Amer, J. Th., Jan. 
PR system of the 


First 1 of Edward VI. (v. 2 
of Lib, of Liturgiology and Ecclesiology) 
5/n. De la More Press. 

Frere (W. H.) The Connection between 
English and Norman Rites 9p. J. 
Th. Stud., Jan. 

Kuypers (A. B.) Pr. Bk. of Aedeluald 
(Book of Cerne) 4to, 8322p. dey Clay. 

Legg (G. J. Wickham), ( The 
Coronation Order of King _ 1. 
118p. 12/6 n. Robinson. 

[A learned introduction of 86 pages.] 

Staley (V.) Hierurgia Anglicana : Docu- 
ments and Extracts Illustrative of the 
Ceremonial of the Anglican Ch, after the 
Reformation New ed. rev. and enl. 
(2v.)v.1. 15/n. Moring. 

W. R.) Eucharistic Eirenicon 

R.C.] 6lp. 1/6. ngmans. 

The Holy Hucharist. An Historical 

Part VI. Church Quar. R., 
7 with the period Edward VI.-Eliza- 


beth.] 

Frankland (W. B.) The early Eucharist 
(A.D. 131p. 5/n. Clay. 

(The Hulsean prize essay, 1900.} 

Funk (F. X.) L’Agape, Hist. 
Ecclés. iv. No. 1. 

Lambert (J. C.) The Passover and the 
_ Supper llp. J. Th. Stud., 


Matbinioeh (H. R.) The Objective As- 
va of the Lord’s Supper 18p. Exp., 


55 Whitham (4. R.) Holy — (Oxf. 


Lib. of Pr. Th.) 5/. Longmans. 


son | | 
Th. 
m- 6 
21 
cts 
1S, ) 
the 
nds 
. 26 Barry(A.) Position of the Laity in the 
on Church 168p. 2/6 n. Stock. 
7p 6r {Largely historical.) 
31 Meyrick(F.) Sunday Observance 213p. 
3/6. Skeffington. 
‘ife gig B.) Sunday. (Oxf. Lib. 
Pr. Th.) 3820p. 5/. Longmans. 
40 Dickinson(£.) Musicin Hist. of Western 
b 
rd 
ay. 
oat 
the 
and 61 
al 
the 
ns- 7A 
d., 
7E 
lew 
ck, 
7N 
itto 
eek 
de. 
jac. 8 
and 
9/. 
ark, 9 
R., 
pool 
53 
ich 
nity 
rds. 
New 
LOp. 
7p. 
els, 
A, 
in 
feb. 
erin 
jan, 
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56 Confession and Absolution 2l1p. Church pape ag psec for a self without a body 
Quar. R., Jan. ary! way. (3 > self 10 
complex, but no’ 4 
efore y the separation o 
its hich is wha 
10°* God, 26° Christ, Illingworth (J. R.) Reason and Revela- 
‘in, Man, 60 Eschatology, &c. a an Essay in Christian Apology 
271p. 7/6. Macmillan. 
Bouvier (Aug.) Dogmatique Chrétienne Mortimer i G.) The Creeds: an Hist, 
2 vols,, ed. by E. Montet 646p. and Doct. Exposition 342p. 5/ n. 
Paris, Fischbacher. Longmans, 
Gotischick (J.) Die Entstehung der Archer-Shepherd (E. H.) Three Bul- 
Losung der Unkirchlichkeit der The- warks of the Faith (on Evolution, the 
ologie 17p. Z. f, Th. u. Kirche, Jan. Higher Criticism, the Resurrection of 
Lawrence(E.) Theology an exact Science Christ) 2384p. 5/n. Rivington. 
170p. 3/6n, Simpkin. Robbins (W. L.) A Christian Apologetic 
and his (Hbks, for Clergy) 193p. 2/6 n. 
cs. Princeton Th. an. 
Philalethes. Search after Truth ; or, — 
Spiritual Religion compared with Dog- EDIFICATION — ETHICS 2° 
matic Theology 240p. 7/6 . Penge 5 Hymns, Poetry, 6 Chr. 
apman, thics, 10 Ethical Theory, 20°° J 
Traub (Fr.) Kirehliche Unkirchliche Ethics, Sociology. 20 
Jan. ogie 38p. Z.f. Th. u. Kirche, of Devotion Oxf. 
Clausen (0.) Die Theologie des Theo- A 
philus von Antiochen 60p. Z. f. tidnal of the : 
cent. is barely touched in a brief 
ar McC. e ini 
4 Lond. Q. Trinity Maclaren (Shaw). Res Relizte, being the 
Lidgett (J. S:) Fatherhood of God, in Remains of the late John Cunningham, 21 
Christian Truth and Life 450p. 8/n. George 
Welldon (J. E. C.) (Bp.) The Revela- in South Africa, The of 
tion of the Holy Spirit 384p. 6 va yore reflections, jotted down at different 23 
Denney (J.) The Death of Christ : ‘its 
= e Moral Life, cribner. 
Oort Christus en Faust, Th. 
Warfield (B. B.) Mod ies of 
St Clair (G.) Will Christ come? The Verse in Relation to the Virgin Mary 
Delayed Millennium: An Historical 
urmel (Joseph). Le dogme du péché 
latine, 24p, et de Litt 
., Jan, 1903. ivi ay: 
[3rd article: the theories of Anselm and 
ai other na 
Moberly (R. ©.) A Religious View of Pref. by G. Tyrrell 264p, 3/6. Paul F 
Personality. J. Th. Stud., (Z., Devotions ed. F. E. 
an. tman 6/, 
[A sermon before Univ. of Oxford. [ ed as th it R 
Adams (Estelle Davenport). “This Life published.) 
and the Next : Impressions of Notable Duff (R. A.) Spinoza’s Political and 
om and Women, from Plato to Ruskin Ethical Philosophy 516p. Eo n 
p. Richards. acmillan. 
Down (Z. A.) Our Life in Paradise Elsenhans(T.) Theorie des Gewissens, ii. 
[ uses objections tot immortality based “y 
on certain results of physical science. (1) (The moral lay “is th , “ 
The self is not an activity of the body: consciousness of the pri: A nye ye mee Bie 
neither my body nor its death can exist ex- —_—, —— — 
cept as events in some mind. (2) It does Land vi ns, * 4 
at ilo, ‘Revue Meta ot de Mor, 
canno e' e 
except connection with that body, that Jan. 


We 


21 


22 
23 


27 


31 


duct 444p., 10/6 Macmillan. 

Pratt(J. B.) The Ethics of St Augustine 

14p. Int. J. Eth., Jan. 

[St A ne’s doctrine of right”... 

“is . . . the soundest ethical theory that I 

know.” It is regarded as based on man’s 
nature, as made in the image of God.) 


Rauh., Du Role de la Logique en Morale. 
Revue Phil, xxviii., 2 Feb, 12I1p. 
Schopenhauer. Basis of Morality, trans. 
by A. B. Bullock 4/6, Sonnenschein. 
Sidgwick (H.) Ethics of Green, Spencer, 
and Martineau 418p. 8/6 n. 
Macmillan, 


[See p, 595.) 
Sturt (H.) Happiness 15p. Int. J. 
th., Jan. 

[No one makes it his direct and primary 
aim to be happy, nor is happiness the usual 
moral criterion. Itcannot, therefore, be the 
essential feature of moral experience. There 
must be some principle more central, and 
this, in author’s view, is a form of benevo- 


lence.) 
Koigen (D.) Einsamkeit: ein Social- 
Archiv 


philosophischer Entwurf. 
System. Phil. viii. Heft. 4. 

Steinmetz (S. R.) Die Bedeutung der 
Ethnologie fiir die Soziologié. Viertel- 
jahrssr w. Phil. und Soz. xxvi. Heft 4. 

Welldon (J. E. C.)(Bp.) Consecration of 
the State 59p. 2/n. Macmillan. 

Stewardson (L. C.) The Moral Aspects 
of the Referendum. Int. J. Eth., Jan. 

Jacob (P.) La crise du Libéralisme. 
Revue Méta, et de Mor., Jan. 

Bosanquet (Helen). Strength of the 
People: a Study in Social Economics 
8358p. 8/6 n. Macmillan. 

Durkheim (B.) Pi gie et Sociologie. 
Revue Méta. et de Mor. xi. 1, Jan. 


[Opening lecture of the course on the Science 
of Education at the Sorbonne, Dec. 1902.] 


Pijper (F.) Beperkte autonomie der Uni- 
versiteit, een toekomst-ideaal Th, Tidj., 
Jan, 

Robinson (M. E.) Marriage as an Eco- 
nomic Institution 14p. Int. J. Eth., 


Jan. 
Gardner (Alice). The Conflict of Duties, 
and other Essays 307p. Unwin. 
{Review follows.] 


PASTORALIA 2 Sermons. 


Furse (Ven. C. W.) The Beauty of Holi- 
ness: Meditations and Addresses 256p. 


7/6 n. Murray. 
[Mainly addresses to ordination students. 
Newbolt (W. C. £.) Priestly Blemishes, 
or Some Secret Hindrances to the Real- 
isation of Priestly Ideals 157p. 3/6. 


Longmans, 

[Five lectures to clergy, St 

Paul’s Cathedral in Lent 1902, on Vanity, 

—_— Impatience, and Self- 

neglect. 

Savage (H. Pastoral Visitation 192p. 
2/6 n. (Hbks, for Clergy.) 

ans, 


Lon 
Davidson (A. B.) The Called of God. 
Biog. intr. by A. Taylor Innes 3842p. 
6/. T. & T. Clark. 
Henson (H. H.) Preaching to the times 
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10 Maudsley (H.) Life in Mind and Con- 


in St Margaret’s, Westminster, during 
Coronation Year 200p. 3/6. 

J. Clarke. 

Sinclair (W. M.) Words from St Paul’s 


2nd series 294p. 5/. Richards. 
Kelly (H.) England and the Church 
207p. 4/n. Longmans. 
{On supply of clergy.] 
BIOGRAPHY 
Capey (HZ. F. H.) Erasmus (Little Bio- 


graphies) Methuen. 

Fairbairn (A. M.) James Martineau 
Cont. R., Jan. 

Mackintosh (R.) Dr Martineau’s Bio- 
graphy Prim. Meth. Q., Jan. 
Wedgwood (Julia). James Martineau 
and the heterodoxy of the Past 15p. 
Frederick Maurice and the Broad 
Church 20p. Expositor, Jan., Mar. 


HISTORY 1 Religious Orders 2 
England. 
Hegler (A.) Kirchengeschichte oder 


christliche Religionsgeschichte? 38p. 
T. f. Th. u. Kirche, Jan. 
Moncrief (J. W.) Short History of the 
Christian Church 458p. 5/ n. 
Oliphant. 
Richard (P.) La légation Aldobrandini 
et le traité de Lyon 24p, R. 
d@Hist. et de Litt. Rel., Jan. 


{A Study in pontifical diplomacy in the 
time of Clement VIII.] 


Creighton (M.) Historical Essays and 
Reviews Ed. by Louise Creighton 
364p. 5/ n. Longmans. 

Gottheil (R. J. H.) The Jews and the 
Spanish Inquisition (1622-1721) 69p. 
Jewish Q. R., Jan. 

{Lists of the names of persons examined 
before the Inquisition.) 

Bright (W.) Age of the Fathers ; chaps. 
in Hist. of Ch. during 4th and 5th 
cent, 2v. 1158p. 28/n. 


ngmans. 

Barry (W.) Papal Monarchy, from St 
Gregory the Great to Boniface VIII., 
590-1308 464p. 5/. (Story of the 
Nations) Unwin. 

Aquinas (St Thomas). Apology for the 
Religious Orders Ed. with intr. by 
J. Procter 6/n. Sands. 

— Religious State, Episcopate, and 
eed Office Ed. J. Procter 174p. 
3/6. 


brensis, Churchman and Historian 
22pp. Ch. Q. R., Jan. 

Nolan (E.) and Hirsch (S. A.) The 
Greek Grammar of Roger Bacon and a 
Fragment of his Hebrew ee 

Pollen (J. S. J.) The Passing of Eliza- 
Bill 20p. Dub. R., 

an. 
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Hannay (Jas. A.) Spirit and Origin of 

Christian Monasticism. 6/. Methuen. 

ii. Higginson (C. G.) Saint Francis of : 
Assisi. 9p. Positiv. R., Jan. 

Ses 2 The Life and Times of Giraldus Cam- 
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2T Overton (J. H.) The Nonjurors, their 
i principles, and writings 512p. 


Smith & 
thorough investigation.] 

The Church and the Giery _— the Res- 
toration 22p. Ch. Q. R. 

2U Wesley (John). Journal 

Parker ; intr. by H. nd ap- 

preciation by Aug. 544p. 

3/6 n Isbister. 

2°7 The Three Churches in Ireland 
Church Quar. R., Jan. 


{1 INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES AND 
WRITERS. C The Fathers 2 R. 
C. Church 3 Anglican, &c. 


C Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies, 
Book 7. Greek Text, with intro. tr. 
Notes, diss, indices by the late F. J. A. 
Hort and J. B. Mayor 548p. _ n. 

aseke um Syntagma des Hi 
lytos 24p. Z. f. wiss. Th., Jan. wil 
Gibson (Margaret Dunlop). Hore Semi- 
tice. No, 1. The Didascalia Aposto- 
lorum in Syriac, No, 2. The same 
in English. 15/ and 4/, Clay. 
(This work has not hitherto been poe 
lated into English. The present edition is 
from a Mesopotamian MS. discovered by 
Professor Rendel Harris.] 
Sharpe (A. B.) Tichonius and St 
~~ tine 9p. Dub, R., Jan. 
Taws & relations of Angli- 
to Roman 


2 Leo XIII, (Pope). Text (in Latin) of the 
Apostolic Letter constituting the Com- 
mission for the furtherance of biblical 
study. Revue Biblique, Jan. 
Voces Catholice, The Abbé Loisy and 
the Catholic Reform movement 27p., 
Cont. R., Mar. 
3 Hooker (R.) Ecclesiastical Polity, fifth 
book. New ed, with proleg. and app. 
by Ronald Bayne 862p. 15/n. 
Macmillan. 
Russell (G. W. E.) The Household of 
Faith, portraits and essays  425p. 
6. Hodder. 
4 Réville(Jean). Le Protestantisme libéral : 
ses Origines, sa Nature, sa Mission. 
Paris, Fischbacher. 


M MYTHOLOGY. 
7 Judaism 12 Oceultism, &c. 
Semitic, 


Achelis (T.) Ethnology and the Science 
of Religion. Intern. Q., Jan. 
Hall (H. F.) Soul of a People 4th ed. 
314 7/6 n. Macmillan. 
Mills tz.) Comparative Claims of the 
Avesta and of the Veda 7p. Asiatic 
Q. R., Jan. 
Arnold (E. V.) Recent works on the 
Rig-Veda 3p. Class. R., Feb. 
Harischandra (N.) Reincarnation 7p. 
19th Cent., Mar. 
5 Tisdall (W. ‘st Clair). Noble eightfold 
~: James Long Lect. on Buddhism 
or 1900-2 240p. 6/. Stock. 
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Bethencourt (C. de) The Jews in Po 
from 1778 to 1902 24p. Jewish Q. 
Jan. 

Mawuerberger (I. J.) A Voice from an 
Asylum: Treatises on the Jewish 
Social and questions 
vol. 1, 6/n. J. Hodges. 

Montefiore (C. G.) Liberal Judaism : an 
Essay 3/ n. Macmillan. 

Seligsohn (M. ) The Hebrew-Persian MSS. 
of eg British Museum 24p. Jewish 


Q. R., Jan. 

Hirschfield (H. ) The Arabic Portion of 
the Cairo Genizah at Cambridge (with 
4 facsimiles) 15p. Jewish Q. R., 


Jan. 

Leadbetter (C. W.) Man, visible and 
invisible: examples of different types 
of men as seen by means of trained 
clairvoyance 10/6n. Theos, Pub. Co, 

Podmore (F.) Modern Spiritualism: a 
History and a Criticism 2v. 26/ n. 


Sturge (M. Carta), The Truthand Error 
of Christian Science 160p. 6/. 


{A genuine effort to understand the move- 
ment by a thoughtful independent student.] 
Curtiss (S. I.) Primitive Semitic Religion 
of To-day in Syria, Palestine, and Sin, 
Pen. 288p. 6/n. Hodder. 
King (L. Wy. ) The Seven Tablets of 
Creation; or, The Babylonian and 
AssyrianLegendsconcerning the Creation 
of the World and Mankind, v. i, Eng. 
tr. ete. v. 2 Suppl. texts 18/ & "x n. 


Knox (G. W.) The Orthodox Philoce 
of the Chinese 20p, Amer. J spy 
Jan. 


PHILOSOPHY History, 10°* Meta- 
physics, 21°* Theory of Knowledge, 40°* 
Psychology, 60° Logic, 80°: Philosophers. 


Baldwin (J. M.) (Ed.) Dictionary of Philos- 
ophy a and Ps sychology, , including many of 

e principal conceptions of ethics, logic, 
esthetics, philosophy of religion, etc., 


and giving a terminology in English, 
French, German, and Italian, vol. 2 
908p. "21/ n. Macmillan. 


Baldwin (J. M.) in Phil- 
osophy and Science demy 3880p. 
10/6. immo. 

Pringle- Pattison (A, 8S.) Man’s in 
the Cosmos, and other Essays 2nd ed. 
revised and enlarged Blackwood. 

{In this edition two new essays are included, 
“The Venture of Theism,” being a review of 
Fraser's Gifford Lectures, “The Life and 
of Friedrich Nietzsche.” Account 

is also taken of Miinsterberg’s new presenta- 
tion of his gd in the essay dealing with 
his psychol 

| Einleitung in der Philoso- 

Teubner. 

aa able treatment of the origin of philo- 
sophical ais roblems in human thought, and of 
= tions upon which the’ solution 


| Séailles (G.) History of the 
Problems of Philosophy Tr. by Ada 


12 


Murray. 
+ 
20 
» 


Vv 


Monahan Ed. by H. Jones 2v. 420, 

400p. ea. 10/n. Macmillan, 
[In 4 pts., psychology, ethics, metaphysics, 

theodicy. 

Windelband (W.) Priludien. Aufsitze 


und Reden zur Einleitung in der Philos- 
ophie 2te verm, Aufl, 
J. C. B. Mohr. 


Tufts (J. H.) On the of Aisthetic 
Categories, Phil. R., J 


10 Bergson (H.) & la Méta- 


12 Whittaker (T.) 


Revue Méta, et de Mor., 


[A knowledge of the Absolute only possible 
in ne a which is a kind of intellectual 
— Ww hereby we are transported into 

Interfor of anobject. From intuition we 
can pass to analysis, but not vice versa.) 
Wartenberg (M.) Das Problem des 
Wirkens und die monistische Weltan- 
schauung, mit besonderer Beziehung 
auf Lotze 256p. Haacke, 
Boutwood (A.) The Primacy of the 
Individual 28p. Lond. Q. R., Jan. 
Adamson (Robert). The Development of 
Modern Philosophy, with other Lec- 
tures and Essays Ed. by W. R. 
Sorley 2 vols. 688p. 

A most valuable attempt at RY hilosophical 
construction on the basis of a criticism of the 
Kantian theory of knowledge. In vol. ii. 
is an elaborate discussion of the psychology 
of thinking, with special bearing on ultimate 
philosophical questions. There is also con- 
tained a thorough examination of the prov- 
ince of psychology and its relation to 
epistemology. Review will follow.] 

Haldane (R. B.) Pathway to Reality: 
Gifford Lectures, 1902-3 336p. 10/6n. 
Murray. 

(Review follows.] 

MacLennan (S. F.) Existence and Con- 
tent. Mind, Jan. 

[Admitting with Bradley that meaning 

realises itself in symbols and cannot conati- 
tute reality, author differs from him in 
ing meaning as essentially regulative, pro- 
jecting in our minds (a) the antic To) te of 
certain definite experiences, an 


conditions under which these 
may be re 


Rogers (A. K. ) Professor Royce and 
Monism. Phil. R., Jan. 

(The ultimate concept for the understand- 
ing of the universe is not self-consciousness, 
but a society of selves. In this God stands 
for that ultimate self in whom there are 
centred consciously the conditions of all 
reality whatsoever, and by whom the whole 
universe, and so all truth, is consciously 

realised throughous all time. 7 
Rogers (A. K.) The Absolute as Un- 
knowable. Mind, Jan. 

[To take all known realities, with Bradley 
as mere ingredients of a larger whole o: 
experience, in which they are transformed 
and swallowed up, is to abandon Hegel’s 
Absolute for an Unknowable. In any con- 
scious act of a non-discursive kind, we have 
an indication of a type of experience which 
overcomes the difficulties that Bradley finds 


in thought.) 
Schwartzkopf (P.) Nicht Metaphysik 
Archiv System. 


sondern Emphysik. 
Phil. viii. mee 

A Compendious Clas- 
— of the Sciences, Mind, N.S., 
an, 
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Reynolds (O.) On an Inversion of Ideas 
as to the Structure of the Universe, 
Rede Lecture, 1902 44p. 1/6n. Clay. 

Kolbe (F. C.) ‘Ultimate ——— of our 
Concept of Matter Dub. R., Jan. 

Perrin (J.) Le principe d’equivalence et 
la notion d’énergie Revue Méta. et de 
Mor., Jan. 

Stern (L. W.) Der zweite Hauptsatz 
der Energetik und das Lebensproblem. 
Z. Phil. u. Phil. Krit. exxi. Heft 2. 


{An attempt to bring the theory of energy 
and the theory of life under one general 


Ww.) 
Smith (Walter). What is Knowledge? 
Archiv System. Phil. viii. Heft 4. 
[Knowledge of the self is given in every 
part of conscious experience, and knowledge 
of the not-self, when it is possible, in the 
— of the experience of the not- 


Galloway (G.) The Distinction of Inner 
and Outer Experience Mind, Jan 
“experience has the special 
hich to it, b directly im- 
pising that the subject is influenced by 
realities other than itself. The subject 
creates the distinction, but it does so as its 
interpretation of a real difference within the 
whole of its experience.) 

Olston (A. B.) The Mind and its Curative 
and other Powers over the Body 12mo, 
7/6. New York. 

Spiller (G.) The Mind of Man. A Text- 
Book of Psychology 552p. 

Sonnenschein. 

a (C.) La en Amérique 

Revue Phil., Feb. 

Morgan (C. L. The Beginnings of Mind 
Intern. 

Wundt (W. ) of Psycholo, 
Translated by C. H. —_ 2nd 

(The additions and revisions of the fourth 
German edition are incorporated, the former 
consisting mainly of a selected bibliography. i] 

Lang (A.) Human Personality after 
Death 16p. Monthly R., Mar. 

Myers (F. W. H.) Human Personality 
and its Survival of Bodily Death 2 v. 
700p. 42/n. Lon, 

mainly on evidence collected 
for the for psychical Research. An 
article dealing with this work will follow.] 

(J. The Real Self Phil. R., 


Tower (C. V.) An of 
some aspects of the Self Phil. R., Jan, 
Piéron (H.) La Rapidité des Processus 
Psychiques Revue Phil., Jan. 
Kozlowski. Ps chogénése de 
L’Ktendue ii. Revue Phil., Jan. 
(Continuation. Representation of an ex- 
tended world, the result of a synthesis of (a) 
ideas of mass ‘arising from tactile sensations 
of resistance, (b) consciousness of force, 
which is the subjective side of movement, 
and (¢) ideas of form, determined qualita- 
tively by colour as produced in vision.]} 
Schneider (0.) Die Schépferische Kraft 
des Kindes in der Gestaltung seiner 
Bewusstseinszustinde bis zum Beginn 
des Schulunterrichts Z. Phil. u. Phil, 
Krit. cxxi. Heft. 2. 
[A contribution to Child-psychology on the 
basis of the observations of two ren.) 
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Mind, Jan. 

Sollier (P.) L’Autoscopie Interne. Revue 
Phil., Jan. 

Volkelt (J.) Beitrige zur Analyse des 
Bewusstseins, Z, Phil. u. Phil. Krit. 
exxi, Heft 2. 

{In this third section of his article, author 
discusses the esthetical feelings in their 
relation to perception.] 

Binet (A.) La Pensée sans Images. 
Revue Phil., Feb. 

{Account of experiments leading to result 
that thought without images is possible, 
although complete absence of imagery is 


rare.] 

Paulhan (F.) Sur La Mémoire Affective, 
ii, Revue Phil., Jan. 

{Continuation of art. in previous No. as to 
reproduction of feelings in memory, and 
discussing the question as to the relative 
intensity of the remembered and original 
feeling.] 

Rageot (G.) Sur Le Seuil de la Vie 
Affective. Revue Phil., Feb. 

{Examination of the primitive states of 
feeling in the human subject.] 

Twardowski (E.) Ueber sogenannte rela- 
tive Wahrheiten. Archiv System. 
Phil. viii. Heft 4. 

[In so far as we are concerned with judg- 
ment, we cannot speak of relative and abso- 
lute truth; for every judgment is either 
true, and then it is always and everywhere 
true, or it is not true, and then it is never 
and nowhere true.] 

Turner (F. Storrs). Certainty and Prob- 
ability 13p. Western R., Mar. 

Buchner (£Z.) Last Words on Material- 
ism. Life by his Brother. Tr. by J. 
M‘Cabe 334p. 2/6 n. Watts. 

Taylor (A. E.) On the First Part of 
Plato’s Parmenides. Mind, Jan. 

Hammond (W. A.) Aristotle’s Psychol- 
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50 Smith (W. G.) Antagonistic Reactions. 


JOURNAL 


: @ Treatise on the Principle of 

e 428p. 10/6n. Sonnenschein. 

{Translations of the De Anima and Parva 
Naturalia, with Introduction and Notes.] 

Epictetus. Discourses, Tr. by Geor; 
Long 2 vols, 25/n. Bell. 

{A reprint.] 

Couturat (Z.) Le Systéme de Leibniz 
d’aprés M. Cassirer. Revue Méta. et 
de Mor., Jan. 

cp. E10 Duff on Spinoza. 

Bosanquet (B.) Philosophy in the United 
Kingdom for 1901. Archiv System. 
Phil. viii. 4. 

Hicks (G. Dawes), Professor Huxley as a 
scientific and philosophic thinker -~ 

Essex Hall. 

Darwin (F.) and Seward (A. C.) More 

Letters of Charles Darwin. 2 vols. 
Murray. 

Goetz (H.) War Herder ein — 
Darwin’s? Vierteljahrssr. w. Phil. u 
Soz,. xxvi. 4. 

{Author replies in the negative.] 

Nietzsche (F.) Dawn of Day Tr. by 
Johanna Volz 420p, 8/6n. Unwin, 

Fouillée (A.) The Philosophy of Taine 
and Renan. Intern. Q., Jan. 

Guggenheim (M.)  Beitrige zur Bio- 
gr hie des Petrus Ramus, Z. Phil. u. 

il Krit. exxi. 2. 
Smith (Norman). Studies in the Cartesian 
Philosophy 290p. 5/n. Macmillan. 
{A very able monograph upon the Method 
and Metaphysics of Descartes and the influ- 
ence of Cartesianism in subsequent philo- 


sophy.] 
Koenigsberger (L.) Hermann von Helm- 
holtz. Band 1. Vieweg und Sohn. 


G. D. H.; G. H. ; and J. H. W. 
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